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By Horace E. DemIne, Eso., 


Ci Committee on Nomination Reform, National Municipal sang, 


Examples abound ae the great loss and damage to the city ‘a 


through its want of sufficient legal power to guard or promote the 
interests of its citizens. The city government is to a marked degree 
_a helpless government, the vassal of the state legislature. But if the 
city be emancipated from legislative meddling and clothed with 
ample legal power to meet every local need, unless responsibility 
for the use of the power be readily enforceable by its citizens, only 
a little part of the road toward honest, efficient and progressive 
administration of the city’s affairs will have been traveled. A local 
government having ample power and accountable directly to the 
citizens of the locality for the use of the power is the democratic 
way of solving the municipal problem. 
In the city, as in the state and nation, to attain good govern- 
ment, some practical and practicable method must be found through 
_ which the people subject to the powers of government may easily 
enforce responsibility for the use of those powers. The city gov- 
ernment problem is but one phase of the general political problem— 
national, state and local, in the United States—How to achieve a 
government of the people and for the people, through agents and 
agencies selected by the people? Unless these agents and agencies 
are thus selected, there is no readily enforceable responsibility to 
the people for the exercise of governmental power ; the government 
_ is not a representative democracy. The movement for a change in 
our methods of nomination to appointive and elective public office 
has gained force each year with the growing appreciation that, under 
present conditions, accountability for official conduct is felt toward 
_ the nominating, not the appointing or electing, power ; that the power 
to nominate to public office is an attribute of sovereignty and ought 
to belong to the people; that a government responsible and respon- 
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sive to the governed is impossible unless the governed control in 
their own interest all methods of nomination to public office. 

Civil Service Reform and Primary Reform are phases of this 
democratic movement. Civil Service Reform finds its support: in 
the sound democratic principle that appointive public officers should 
owe their positions to merit and fitness, not to subserviency to some 
political autocrat; that they are not the liegemen of a feudal over- 
lord, but servants of the people. Similarly, Primary Reform seeks 
to democratize the methods of nomination to elective public office. 
The people are learning that if an autocracy controls the nominations 
to office, it controls the conduct of the office ; that a so-called popular 
election, where the voters are confined in their choice to candidates 
selected for them, not by them, is admirably adapted to assist in 
placing all powers of government in the control of an autocracy. 

The laws passed in deference to this ever-strengthening deter- 
mination to secure emancipation from autocratic rule have been 
almost innumerable. But the practical effect, so far as dislodging 
autocracy from power or weakening its domination is concerned, is 
altogether negligible. After more than twenty years of agitation 
for Primary Reform, in not a single state where a political autocracy 
was in the ascendancy when the agitation began, are nominations to 
elective public office made to-day through methods that insure a free 
choice by the people of the person to be nominated. The methods 
in use do not contemplate or provide for any such result. Let any 
resident of New York, for instance, recall the nominations for 
public office in his state during, say, the last half dozen years, and 
attempt to name a single person nominated by methods that afforded 
any test or guaranty that he was the choice of the majority or the 
plurality of the voters who believed in the political principles he 
was nominated to represent. There was no established or recog- 
nized method of nomination by which such a test could be made, yet 
no one will deny that this test is a peculiarly appropriate one to be 
applied to the nomination of candidates for elective office in a rep- 
resentative democracy. 


Up to the present time our municipal nominating methods have, 
in the main, followed the same lines and applied the same principles 
as have been followed and applied in the case of nominations to state 
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elias. and, naturally, with the same baneful result, save that, for 
obvious reasons, the result is more prompt and certain in the case 
of cities. The local political autocrat, familiarly known as the 
“Boss,” is one of the commonest of phenomena. If we wish to be rid 
of the local boss, and to make our city governments representative 
democracies, we must profit by the very informing experience 
afforded by the abundant primary legislation enacted during the 
last twenty years; and in drafting a municipal nominating law must 
abandon the methods that are demonstrated failures, no matter how 
logically perfect they may be nor how persuasive or convincing are 
the arguments in their favor. Nor should we expend much effort 
in explaining the reasons for their failure; if their failure has been 
demonstrated, that is enough. 

Now one of the lessons taught by the history of primary legis- 
lation is this: A political autocrat or a political oligarchy will inevita- 
_ bly, sooner or later, select the nominees to elective public office if the 
privilege of participating in such selection is limited to the accredited 
members of a regularly constituted political organization; and this 
result is the more certain, the more elaborate and detailed is the’ 
internal scheme of government of the organization. 

This is amply demonstrated by the political history of New 
_ York before and since 1882, when the first primary law was enacted 
in that state. In 1882 the Democratic and Republican organizations 
in New York each had elaborately worked out schemes of govern- 
ment, admirable in their completeness, and most efficiently caring 
for all the details of a political campaign from its inception till the 
votes were actually deposited on election day. The autocratic con- 
_ trol of these organizations was notorious. Between 1882 and 1904 
the New York Legislature enacted twenty-one laws and amend- 
_ ments to laws upon the subject of primaries, each succeeding statute 
increasing and extending the legislative regulation of the internal 
government of political organizations. Yet the autocratic control 
of the organizations has persisted undiminished. In 1898 a com- 
_ prehensive statute was enacted intended to take the place of all then 
existing primary laws affecting cities having a population of fifty 
thousand or more and to embody all that had been found essen- 


tial or desirable in legislation on the subject of primaries. The 


conduct of primaries and of all other affairs of the organizations 


was regulated with the same attention to administrative details, and 
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the same minute and painstaking care that the legislature devotes 
to the framing of a city charter. The furthermost limit of legis- 
lative ability was reached. That statute, with some slight amend- 
ments, is the present primary law of New York. It has been 
in full force for six years, yet neither the Republican nor the Demo- 
cratic organization has been relieved from the evils of autocratic ‘ 
control. Each organization is an example of absolutism. It would | 
seem to have been demonstrated that the statutory regulation of 
political organizations does not democratize their management or 
emancipate from autocratic control the methods of nomination to 
elective office. 

But New York’s experience is instructive in another respect. 
It was urged that so long as the conditions of membership in an 
organization were prescribed by the organization, these conditions 
would be made such as to exclude all who objected to autocratic hy 
rule; that it was the character of the qualifications insisted upon for | 
admission to membership in the organization which had caused the 
failure, one after the other, of the successive primary laws from . 
1883 to 1898, in either democratizing the government of the organ- 
izations or breaking up control by the political autocrat of nomina- 
tion to public elective office. Therefore, the legislature in 1898 
undertook itself to prescribe the conditions of membership in a 
political organization. It was enacted that when a citizen registers 
he need only state that he is in general sympathy with a designated 
“party,” that it is his intention to support generally at the next 
election, state or national, the nominees of such “party” for state and 
national offices ; and that he has “not enrolled with or participated in 
any primary election or convention of any other party since the first 
day of last year.” “Party” is defined by the statute as “a political 
organization which at the last preceding election of a governor 
polled at least ten thousand votes for governor.” Any voter who 
made this statement became at once an accredited member of the 
designated organization, and entitled to receive notice of and par- 
ticipate in its primaries during the succeeding calendar year. Much  ~— 
good was confidently expected from the innovation that the legisla- = wl 
ture, not the organization, prescribed the qualifications of member- a BS | 
ship in the organization. But the Republican and Democratic organ- —— 
izations in New York continue to be ruled by autocrats as before, | 
and autocrats still dictate the nominations to elective public office. 
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Legislative ingenuity in prescribing the qualifications of mem- a - 
bership in organizations, and in regulating the methods and super- _ 
vising the affairs of organizations, has been powerless to accom- 
plish government of, for and by the people. After, as before, the 
enactment of “primary laws,” nominations to public office are an 
appanage of the political autocrat who dominates the organization. | 
This condition will be inevitable so long as organizations hold the 
monopoly of making nominations to public office. And organiza- — 
tions will have this monopoly so long as political organization is by — 
statute or custom made synonymous and identical with political 
party. In New York, for instance, there can be under the law no 
political party that is not a political organization. Polling so many 
as ten thousand votes for governor creates ipso facto an organiza- _ 
tion entitled to a special name as a political party, and to the exclu- 
sive right of making thereafter the party’s nominations to public 
office. The provisions of the statute take especial pains to insure 
that among competing claimants, but one organization shall be 
legally recognized as entitled to be the party, wear the party name ©} 
and make the party’s nominations. 

That, as a matter of fact, the “organization” is not the “party” _ 
is notorious; and the effect of a statutory treatment of two things 
in every essential respect so distinct and different as if they were 
interchangeable and identical has merely served to emphasize that 
any plan which in its practical operation vests an organization with © 
the monopoly of making the party’s nominations to public office 
necessarily tends to subject the party to the organization, and, as 
a matter of course, to the personal rule of the organization’s auto-— 
crat. Abundant political experience should have made this well 
known before ever any “primary law” was enacted; but whatever | 
may have been the state of our knowledge then, there should be no 
hesitation now in definitely abandoning the futile policy of which the 
series of “primary laws” enacted in New York is a conspicuous 
example. 

It is especially important to keep in mind and to apply this les- 
son of political experience, if we may reasonably hope to accom- 
plish any substantial change for the better in present methods of 
making nominations to elective municipal office; for, in addition to _ 
the evils already pointed out, the continuance of the old policy will 
subordinate the local interests to national political issues. Although, 
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at least for some time to come, it is to be expected that, in order to 
further the interests of the national political organizations, their — 
local branches will make nominations and conduct campaigns to 
gain possession of municipal offices, there is no division of opinion 


among municipal reformers that questions of national political policy q 
are outside the field of legitimate municipal politics. Any law or 
custom, therefore, that in the matter of nominations to municipal 
office tends to give a monopoly, or even a preponderating influence, _ 
to local branches of national political organizations must make _ - 
against the public interest of the municipality. And every “primary 
law” that in its practical operation grants to political organizations, - 
as such, a monopoly of making nominations to public office will, if ‘ 
applied to the municipal field, inevitably tend, under present political — 
conditions, to subordinate the municipal interests to the exigencies of — 
national politics. If only the accredited nominees of political organ- 
izations may fill municipal elective office, the sure results are, first, 
a local political autocrat who controls the nominations, and, second, 
the submerging of questions of local policy in the fierce strife of 
national politics. A flagrant example of such a law is the present 
New York statute, which provides a cumbrous, expensive, tedious 
and complicated method of making nominations to municipal office, 
unless such nominations are made by an organization that cast at 
least ten thousand ballots for governor at the last preceding guber- 
natorial election. 

There are, then, at least two sound reasons why a municipal 
nominating law should ignore political organizations, as such, and 
grant neither to them nor to their nominees any special privilege 
upon the official ballot which the state compels every voter to use at 
a general election. The test whether one may have his name printed 
as a candidate for public office upon the general municipal ballot | 
must not be that he is the accredited nominee of an organization. 
So much at least has been proved by countless experiments extend- 
ing through many years. 

There is another reason why permanent political organizations — 
should not have by law either a monopoly or a preponderant advan- | 
tage in making nominations to municipal office. Every observer 
of municipal affairs knows that the issues of municipal politics are 
constantly changing, and the rise and fall of local political organiza- 
tions and local political parties are matters of common knowledge. 
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_ Municipal voters are increasingly loath to bind themselves to any 


political organization which interferes with individual freedom of 
political action or hinders the ready change of the voter’s political 
support from year to year, as the needs of the city raise new politi- 
cal issues. 

Partisanship in local politics is wholesome and necessary, but 
the lines of cleavage in local politics are constantly shifting. The 
questions at issue in 1900 are likely to be very subordinate or alto- 
gether non-existent in 1904. The men who gladly work side by 
side as vigorous partisans in a common cause this year are likely 


to be vigorous partisans on opposing sides next year. Political 


parties and political partisanship are essential, but municipal parties 


are in a constant state of flux, and rightly so. And permanent 


_ organizations which tend to prevent this free interplay of political 


hs forces or to hinder the disappearance of old parties, and the prompt 


2 evolution of new ones to meet the local issues as they arise, are a 


menace to the public interests of the municipality. Each municipal 


_ campaign should give the freest and fairest en for the 


development of new local political parties 


The experience of New York has been recited at some length 


_ because it is typical of the experience in many other states. The 


fundamental characteristic common to all the primary laws thus 


_ far enacted has been that only candidates of organizations may be 


nominated to elective public office, and only accredited members of 


_ an organization may participate in making the nomination. In some 


states the organizations are expressly authorized by statute to pre- 
scribe the credentials to membership. In others, one becomes an 
accredited member by publicly announcing to the state election offi- 
cers supervising the primary that he wishes a ballot containing only 
the names of candidates wearing a particular organization label. 
Under a very recently enacted law, similar in this respect to the 
original Hennepin County (Minnesota) law, one accredits himself 


_ by merely voting a ballot containing only such names. If he should 
vote for candidates wearing different organization labels, though, 


for example, one might be a candidate for the mayoralty nomina- 
tion and another for the nomination for governor, all his votes 
would be thrown out. Under existing primary legislation, who 
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shall be chosen as nominee for public office to represent the political 

policy favored by a recognized political organization is strictly a 

question for the organization to determine, and is committed to the 

exclusive charge of the accredited members of the organization. — 
The permission, which has been sometimes granted, to make nomina- 
tions by petition is only an apparent not a real exception to the rigid 
enforcement of this organization test; for the exercise of the privi- 

lege of nominating by petition, even when not made most difficult 
and expensive, is denied to any one unwilling to forego his allegiance 
to the political principles avowed by a recognized political organiza- 
tion. Such an one must join the organization, or he is forbidden to 
take any part in nominating to public office a representative of those 


The futility of the organization test to prevent the growth of 
political autocrats, or restrain their power when once established, 
has been demonstrated again and again. For at least half a century 
it has been put to the proof by every extra-legal and legal method 
that human ingenuity could devise, and always with the same per-— 
nicious results. The organization test breeds bosses. It uses the 
forms of democracy to strike democracy down. The actual govern- - 
ment it creates is a pure autocracy. The tenure of a political auto- 
crat may be long and continuous, or it may be interrupted. But 
whether his reign be long or brief, interrupted or continuous, the 
“organization test” always supplies another autocrat to take his 
place and perform his functions. No matter how often the auto-. 
crat changes, the autocracy persists. If we really wish democratic 
government, we must deprive organizations of their nominating 
monopoly. A political organization must no longer have the exclu-— 
sive right to nominate to public office representatives of its political 
principles. We must abandon the organization test and substitute 
some other test in its place. 

What, then, should be the test? The previously ascertained fact 
that the candidate has a stronger popular support as a nominee for 
the office than any competitor for the nomination publicly avowing 
his allegiance to the same set of political principles. This would 
substitute for the narrow “organization support” test the “popular 
support” test that is actually applied at every general election. 
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Every vote for a Republican candidate for public office is rightly 
counted as a Republican vote. The Republican party strength is 


not measured by the organization vote that nominated him. If 


none but organization members were allowed to cast their votes 
at general elections, the figures of the returns would be aston- 
ishingly diminished. It is actual voting that determines a man’s 
present membership in a party. The fact that I voted for Demo- 
cratic candidates last year, or that I intend to vote for Democratic 
candidates next year, does not make me less a member of the Repub- 
_ lican party this year when I vote for its candidates. It is the present 
vote that I cast which determines whether I belong to a party, not 
my intention to vote in the future, nor the historical fact that I did 
_ vote in a particular way at some time in the past. The definition 
of “party” which makes its membership comprise all citizens who 
vote for the avowed representatives of a given set of political prin- 
ciples is the actual test by which party strength is measured at every 
general election, and why should it not also be the test for determin- 
ing who shall participate in selecting a representative of those prin- 


= ciples as a candidate for public office? If we will but conceive of a 


general election as what it ought to be, and endeavor to make it a 
contest between the representatives of different political policies 
competing to be put into practical effect in the conduct of public 
affairs ; and if we will but conceive of the preliminary election of the 
representatives of those policies as what it ought to be, and endeavor 
to make it a competitive contest for the right as a candidate for 
office to represent not an organization, but a given political policy, 
there will be no difficulty in applying to both elections the same 
standard as to who may rightfully participate in determining the 
choice. Each is a genuine election held in the public interest: the 
preliminary (nominating) election, to decide who has the greater 
popular support as the avowed representative of a given political 
policy; the ensuing general election, to decide which of different 
- political policies competing for control of the government has the 
greater popular support. The true test in each case is the measure 
of “popular support,” not “organization support.” In any event, 
sufficient and conclusive reasons for the substitution of “the popu- 
lar support test” are found in the proved evil consequences of the 
“organization support test.” The “organization test,” under any of 


_ its many forms in the primary legislation hitherto enacted, always 
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has, as an essential element, that the organization members, and 
only the organization members, are allowed to participate in nomi- 
nating for public office representatives of the announced political 
principles of the organization, and that all who support those prin- 

_ ciples shall be forced to vote for the organization nominees at the 
general election. This has been proved by experience to result, first, 
in the domination of the party by the organization; secondly, in the 
domination of the organization by an autocracy. And so is evolved 

~ the hierarchy of political boss-ship, with a supreme autocrat, the 
party boss, at the top. On the other hand, if the “popular support 
test” be applied alike to the nominating and the final election, the 
organization’s choice is but one of the competitors for the position of 

_ representative of a given set of political principles, since all believ- 
ers in those principles may freely participate in choosing representa- 
tives of them as candidates for public elective office, and the suc- 
cessful competitor will be, as he should be, the one polling the 
largest popular vote. He may or he may not be the candidate 
favored by the organization as such. But, in any event, he certainly 
will be the candidate favored by the greater number of voters, who 
desire him to be nominated for public office as the representative 

_ of the principles in which they believe; for every such voter will — 
have had full opportunity to vote for or against his candidacy. 
Why should not a candidate thus chosen be held to have fairly won 
the right to be his party’s candidate? 


are The justice and the propriety in municipal nominating elections 
of applying the popular support rather than the organization test, 

are enforced by the notoriously great discrepancy between the 
numerical strength of organizations and the actual vote cast at the 

final election, when the citizens are called upon to decide what policy 

shall be followed in the administration of the local public affairs. 

_ It happens again and again in municipal elections that the candidates 

_ favored by an organization of confessedly insignificant numerical 
membership, nevertheless, on account of their personal characters 
and the political policy of which they are exponents, secure a large 
popular support, and that at a subsequent election the very same 
candidates as representatives of the same policy and favored by a 
greatly strengthened organization secure a much less popular fol- 
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encouraged and given full play, rather than checked or repressed by 


lowing. This characteristic tendency in municipal politics, as we 


have already pointed out, is as wholesome as it is natural and inevita- 
ble. It is to the local public interest that this tendency should be 


any “organization test.” 
The proved evils resulting from the operation of the organiza- 


_ tion test would be a sufficient reason for its abandonment even if it 


would destroy or seriously injure political organizations. But the 
adoption of the “popular support” in place of the “organization” test 
will not decrease the usefulness of political organizations or dimin- 
ish in a single respect their legitimate authority and influence. There 


will be as much need of political organizations then as there is now, 


and they will find ample opportunity for their activities; but the 
primary reason for their existence will then be to secure the largest 
popular support for the political principles they advocate, not to find _ 
candidates be subservient in public office to the will of the 


organization. 


_ He, who holds that a candidate for public municipal office should 


be the choice of the majority or plurality of the voters who believe 


_ in the political principles he is nominated to represent, will not look 


to the legislative regulation and supervision of the internal affairs 
of political organizations as a means of accomplishing the result 
sought. Long, varied and abundant experience with this method 


_ has proved it a failure. And experience and investigation will have 
' _ taught him that the application of the “organization test” is not only 


futile as a means of accomplishing this result, but that it is a positive 


force for evil, since it tends (1) to create a political autocracy ;/ on 


(2) to subordinate the local public interest to the issues of nationa 
politics; (3) to hinder and to suppress the free interplay of loc 


political forces, the rise of timely local political parties and theit\ 


_ prompt disappearance with the occasion for their existence. 
Frankly abandoning, therefore, the lines that have led to dis- 
appointment and failure, he will set about finding some method 
through which a candidate for the nomination to elective municipal 
office may seek the support of all who will vote for him as the 
avowed a of a definite set of political principles. He 
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proved Sitios and worked positive injury to the ibilic interest— 
though that were certainly reason enough—but because he will recog- ; 
nize that primaries to select nominees to public office are public 
matters, not organization matters; public elections, not private elec- 
tions ; that the public purpose of such an election is to select a rep- 
resentative of a political policy, not of a political club or organiza- 
tion; and that it is a perversion of the very purpose for which a 
general election to public office is held that candidates for such 
offices should receive recognition upon the official ballot as repre- 
sentatives of political organizations, rather than as representa- 
tives of political policies. It would seem self-evident, as a mat- 
ter of logic, that when the state permits upon the official ballot 
at a general municipal election as a candidate for an office the name 
of but one person as the representative of a given political policy, 
it should be the name of the man who, as an avowed adherent of 
the policy, has proved by the actual votes cast in his favor in an 
open and fair contest that he has a larger popular following than 
any competitor. But this is not more a matter of sound logic than > 
of sound public policy. For the prime purpose of elections to public 
office is to determine what political policy shall control the govern- 
ment, not what organizations shall place their candidates in office. 
This argument of sound public policy is enforced by the demon- 
strated grave public injuries when political organizations, as such, 
receive from the state exclusive privileges or preponderant advan- 
tages in putting the names of their nominees upon the official ballot. 
The framer of a municipal nominating law who holds that a 
candidate for elective municipal office should be the choice of the 
greater number of voters who believe in the political principles he 
claims to represent will, therefore, not confine to accredited members — 
of any organization the right to participate in the election that nomi- 
nates a candidate to represent a given set of political principles ; but, 
for every variety of definition of membership in an organization, as 
a test of the right to vote for the representatives of those principles, 
he will substitute precisely the same test that is applied at every 
general election to ascertain whether a given set of political princi- 
ples shall control in the conduct of public affairs. In other words, 
he will make the nominating election a public election to determine — 
who shall have the right as the representative of a given set of 
political principles to be a candidate for public office. He will recog- 
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nize that to be chosen as the exclusive representative of a given set 
of political principles is really to hold an elective public office, and 
that the public interests require the same credentials as are demanded 
from the holder of any other elective public office; that a “primary” 
to select candidates for public office is not an organization matter to 
be governed by the rules that regulate a primary to elect one of its. 
members to an organization office; that the latter is a private elec- 
tion, while the former is a public election, having no necessary or 
proper connection with primaries to elect the officers or transact any 
of the business of the organization. 

In the municipal nominating law that he would draft the right 
of any one to have his name as a candidate for public elective office 
on the official election-day ballot would depend: 

: 1. Upon the fact that the political policy he represents has. | 
secured a sufficient popular support to entitle it to contest with com- 
_ peting policies to control the conduct of the government; 
: 2. Upon the fact that among those competing with him for the 
right to represent this policy as a candidate for public office, he has. 
secured a stronger popular support than any of his competitors. 

This would, as it should, make the considerable popular sup- 
port of a given public policy a condition of such policy having a 
representative in the final election-day contest; and it would also, as: 
it should, grant the right of representing such policy to the man 
who had demonstrated that he could poll the heaviest vote as its 

_ avowed adherent. 

If one asks how these two conditions may be fulfilled, the 
answer is easy: Prior to registration day, let every candidate for 
nomination be announced as such candidate, together with a state- 

cers of the platform of political principles upon which he stands, 
each distinct set of principles being denoted by a short title or 
_* Pamee; let the names of all candidates for the nomination be printed 
upon an Official ballot by the state; upon a registration day and 
_ immediately after registering, let the registration officer deliver to the 
voter an official ballot, which the voter shall mark for the candi- 
date he favors and deposit in the ballot box under exactly the same 
circumstances as at the general election; and let the votes be can- 
-vassed and the result announced, as at the general election; on the 
Official ballot used at the ensuing general election let only such 
_ policies and candidates appear as have successfully passed the two: 
oe tests set forth above —except that representatives of other and dif- 
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" ferent policies than those voted upon at the preliminary election may 
_ find a place upon the general election ballot by means of a properly 
_ authenticated petition. This would sufficiently meet the rare occa- 
sions when some new question of public policy might arouse public 
ies attention between the nominating and the general election. 
‘ This is not the place to set forth the provisions of such a law 
in detail, but that it is entirely feasible has been demonstrated by a 
committee of the National Municipal League, which has success- 
fully drafted a bill based upon the election laws of New York that, 
if enacted into law, would embody the principles here advocated, 
and not in any respect disturb the elaborate and technical electoral 
_ machinery already established in that state. 
The opportunity to discover, before a political policy receives 
-Tepresentation upon the official ballot at the general election, that 
_ it has a substantial popular support, would accomplish a much 
oT — needed reform without in any way preventing or checking the 
te ) _ freedom of popular action in regard to questions of public policy 
—a freedom most essential in a representative democracy—and 
sat the same time it would recognize that the representative of 
| a political policy that can find only a relatively trifling support 
at the polls should not cumber the official ballot at a general 
_-< There are abundant reasons why there should be a fair 
4 ~ opportunity for testing just how far a given set of political princi- 
ples may win popular support; but is there any sound reason why an 
_ electoral system, if really devised solely in the interest of the public 
should provide that this test should be made as to all sets of political 
al - principles at the supreme moment when the people are called upon 
to decide according to which of differing sets of political views the 
government shall be actually conducted? Is it not an ill-devised 
_ and inferior electoral system which compels a delay till this supreme 
_ moment to ascertain that a given political policy is, for the practical 
purpose of government of only minor, often a very minor, impor- 
tance, if not, indeed, a purely academic question? Yet this is pre- 
cisely what the present method fosters and promotes. Would it 
not be far more in the public interest to find out well in advance 
_ of the general election which political views are of inferior impor- 
. tance and which are the real competitors for adoption by the people 
realization in the conduct of public affairs? 
| Under present methods the general elections, instead of being 
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confined, as they should be, to determining which of great com- 
- peting general public policies should control, are made the arena in 
which are displayed all sorts of political vagaries and notions, often 

_ to the confusion of the really important issues and always to the 
_ public injury. There should be nothing savoring of the academic 
7 in a general election to public office. What political policy shall 
_ control in the conduct of public affairs until the next election is the 
momentous question to be decided at a general election. Long 
_ before then there should have been ample opportunity for discovery 
_ that the amount of popular support for any given set of political 
views is, as yet, too slight to justify its serious consideration in 


: determining this question. 


— = the practical operation of the electoral system we have 
briefly outlined, the general municipal election would be a real 
ss eontest between opposing political policies for control of the local 
aia) government, and in the case of each of those policies the public office 


of representing it would have been filled at a preliminary (nominat- 
ing’) election, in which a full and fair opportunity would have been 
offered every believer in the policy to vote for the representative he 
__- preferred; political organizations would be undisturbed, save that 
they would be deprived of the monopoly of ownership of the political 
_ views which others hold in common with them, and thereby impos- 

ve ing the acceptance of the organization’s choice of a representative of 
those views. The regulation of their internal affairs and scheme of 

_ government would become unnecessary, for their nominations to 

_ public office would become mere recommendations of their own 

_ preference to the popular consideration, instead of decrees from 
which there is no appeal. Shorn of its monopolistic control of nam- 

ing successful candidates for public office as the official representa- 
tive of the political policy supported by it, the organization would 
become wholesome in its activity and liberal in its management. 
Local political parties would become valuable and effective agencies 


the realization of local public policy, authentically ascertained and 
_ authoritatively declared. The present absolutism, scarcely disguised 
under the forms of popular government, would give place to a 
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for conducting the local government. Autocracy would disappear. 
'- Rao, he The citizens of the town would govern the town. The administra- aa 
tion of the local public affairs would be at once the expression and ae x 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PARK SYSTEMS IN AMERICAN 
CITIES 
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Secretary City Parks Association, Philadelphia. 


The most promising feature of American civic life during the 
last decade has not been heralded with flourish of trumpets. The 
fashion of the newspapers and magazines of the day to decry indis- 
criminately all things municipal has spread to such an extent that 
the majority of us are loath to believe that there is anything to be 
said in actual praise of municipal government in this country. It 
would be interesting to inquire to what extent this fashion has pre- 
vented the success of many reform movements. The mis-state- 
ments of honest but ill-informed reformers have acted as boomer- 
angs. Nothing needs accuracy more than a reform movement. Yet 
reformers exaggerate to such an extent that “the rank and file” 
assume that they are as far from the truth as the parties in power. 
One of the accomplishments of the parties in power, for which not 
only reformers but the public in general have failed to give due 
credit, is the improvement in appearance of cities, which has been 
effected chiefly by preserving places of marked natural beauty for 
the use of the public and by making attractive the communications 
between these natural parks and residential sections. If politicians 
have been brought to the point of appreciating natural beauty, and 
I believe this paper will note results that bear strong testimony 
that they have, and if the appreciation of beauty is really uplifting, 
it would seem that the general pessimism of the day as to municipal 
government fails to take into account the real facts of the case. 

Progress of this kind is not likely to attract general attention 
at its inception. A large part of the general public do not under- 
stand “plans.” They cannot visualize. The people who can visualize 
saw many plans on paper twenty or thirty years ago, but no execu- 
tion of them. Consequently, it is only now, when concrete results 
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are visible, that the general public is beginning to realize that some 
_ things have been, not only planned, but done, and well done. 
’ The acquisition of outer park systems is passing rapidly from 
_ the stage of undertaking to that of accomplishment. The crea- 
tion of civic centers, the grouping of public buildings around a mall, 
is passing from the stage of agitation to that of undertaking. The 
development of the water fronts of American cities as the river- 
banks of European cities have been developed has passed from the 
stage of airy speculation to that of active agitation supported by 
plans and cross-sections. 


The City Plan. 


There is nothing abstruse about the things that make a city 
beautiful, unless it be the city plan. That can scarcely be called 
abstruse, but it is fundamental. As the increasing attention that 
_ is being paid to this apparently uninteresting topic is one of the 
_ results of the outer park movement, it would seem more logical 
historically to discuss it as a result. The preservation of places of 
natural beauty, which perhaps may be termed the battle cry of the 
outer park agitation, unqualifiedly demands that when a system of 
city strcets approaches the boundaries of a natural park the rigid- 
ity of its lines shall give way to the flowing curves of the natural 
_ contour of the ground. But the instant the city plan gives way at one 
point, the question is raised why it should not give way even at points 
_ where parks are not projected. The result of raising this question 
has been the realization of the fact that the plan according to which 
streets of a city are to be opened is more fundamental than any of 
the functions to be provided for by that plan, and that what is called 
an outer park system is but one of those functions. Consideration 

_ of the city plan lies therefore at the very foundation of the subject. 
While this consideration has not made great progress in this 
country, the signs of the times are noteworthy. Park and munic- 


is generally known as the map of city streets, are beginning to 

_ devote more and more attention to it. Several organizations of the 

_ larger cities have special committees on the city plan. Other asso- 

_ ciations have published reports advocating radical changes therein. 
Official art commissions, such as that of New York, have been 
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appointed to suggest improvements in street systems. Suburban 
owners are beginning to consider the wisdom, from the financial 
point of view, of making the lines of their streets follow the contour 
of the ground, and when that consideration is begun, the question 
of the wisdom of the entire city plan is brought to the front. 

The planning of the direction of city streets, of their width, and 
of their grades, determines fundamentally the possibilities of a city’s 
development, both with reference to its attractiveness and to its 
adaptability for the transaction of business. The city of the future 
will depend for its pre-eminence upon the ease of inter-communica- 
tion between its different sections. 

Inter-communication can be greatly facilitated or greatly hin- 
dered by the way the streets are laid out. Consider New York. Its 
underground system of rapid transit was necessitated largely by the 
scarcity of streets running north and south, and New York City 
has paid roundly in dollars and cents for that mistake, while its 
citizens, particularly its clerks and stenographers, have suffered 
every morning and night for a decade because of the congestion 
caused in large part by a street system unintelligently planned. 
Consider, on the other hand, Washington. Its street system is di- 
rectly responsible for its attractiveness and for the promise of 
greater attractiveness in the future. Consider Philadelphia. Its 


_ system of rectangular blocks materially interferes with transit and 


causes a monotonous architectural effect. As has been said, it com- 
pels the citizen to run his latitude and longitude generally, instead 
of taking a direct or diagonal route. It is curious how we strain 
at a gnat and swallow a camel in city making. Recently the Mayor 
of Philadelphia suggested a fountain for the centre of the City Hall 
court-yard, which would compel a slight detour. There has already 
been opposition because of this detour, and yet the enormous detours 
compelled by the street system are passed over in silence; if atten- 


tion is called to the matter, the right of property owners to lay 


streets so as to erect the greatest number of buildings is declared 


_ paramount. This is recognized in Germany where alternative plans 


have frequently been presented, showing a scheme of streets both 
with and without regard to these demands of individuals (“A ohne, 
B mit Beriicksichtigung der Eigentumsgrenzen”). The Germans 


_ frankly accept the necessity of deciding between the interests of the 


real estate operators and those of the community between the inter- 
[220] 
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ests of the individual and the greatest good of the greatest number. 

While the discussion of this subject in America has been con- 
fined chiefly to occasional articles in more or less technical maga- 
zines, such as engineering and architectural monthlies, and to special 
reports of associations, its progress throughout Europe, both in 
England and on the continent, has been considerably greater, and 
in Germany the development of the subject has been quite remark- 
able. The question of planning the suburban sections of the smaller 


and larger German cities has secured the attention of the public to | 


such an extent that at the beginning of 1904 a beautifully illustrated 


magazine, devoted principally to the discussion of plans for street - 


extension, was launched upon the public. We have not reached 
the point where publishers recognize that there is a business prob- 
ability that a magazine entitled “The City Plan” will be successful. 
It is probable that we will reach that point before many years, and 
this as a direct result of the movement for the City Beautiful. 


Outer Park System. 


The most striking results of the movement so far secured | 
consist in what are termed outer park systems. The word 
“outer” in this connection is misleading; it seems to convey the 
idea that somewhere away beyond the built up portions of a city | 
there are natural parks which the city has secured so that for all 
time its inhabitants will have some place to go in the country. Yet © 
in fifty years it is probable that the outer parks of to-day will be as — 
completely inner parks as Madison Square in New York, Washing- | 
ton Square in Philadelphia and the Commons in Boston, are to-day. | 
The site of the Fifth Avenue Hotel in 1852 was a truck patch. | 


Again the term “outer” seems to imply that the agitators of the _ 
movement are making the same mistake that was made a genera- _ 


tion ago when during the sixties and seventies the majority of the | 


large parks of the country, such as Fairmount Park in Philadelphia, _ 


Franklin Park in Boston and Central Park in New York, were being 


secured. That mistake consisted in being so completely absorbed 7 a 


with the idea of the single great country park as to fail to recognize 
the value of the small open spaces four and five acres or less in 


extent. The term “comprehensive park movement” is more descrip- _ 
p 


tive of the character of the agitation to-day. 
In the eighties there began an agitation for the creation of these 
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small open spaces that were then sometimes called a some- 
| times “parks,” never “playgrounds.” It may be it was the cost of 
these squares compared with the cost of the great parks that made 
the agitators of the park movement realize the importance of avoid- 
sing the mistake of former generations in not securing open spaces 
4 all around the city before they were built upon. To take a some- 
what later example, because the figures are at hand, what more con- 
vincing argument from the economic point of view could be ad- 
ds vanced than is offered by the fact that for three parks covering less 
than ten acres in the congested portion of the East Side, New 
York recently paid more than it paid for Central Park in the 
fifties and sixties.. Another example may be taken from Phila- 
delphia. That city lately condemned for park purposes a triangle 
_ of ground, two and a half acres in extent, covered by buildings, at a 
_ cost of $400,000, while at the same time a number of organizations 
were bringing to the attention of the city authorities a tract of 
- round forty acres in extent, covered by magnificent woods, which 
could be purchased for five-eighths of that cost, and this woodland 
is located just at the limit of the built up area of the city. 
7 The example of European cities in replacing their walls by 
Song parks (perhaps the most perfect instance is Brunswick, 


though Brussels is better known), may have had much to do with 
the institution of the movement in America. At any rate, in 1893 
we find the first conscious beginning of the agitation for compre- 
“hensive park systems in this country. This agitation has resulted 
in ten years in several fairly complete systems, now being repro- 
duced throughout the country. The city of New York had already 
five years previously begun the acquisition of the Bronx parks, but 
that acquisition appears to have been inspired by the same idea, of 
an outlet for the people to the country, that secured Central Park. 
The idea that now dominates the movement is that country parks 
_ should be preserved on a clearly defined scheme in order that each 
section of the city, as it develops, may have a wide expanse of park 
land easily accessible, and that the various parks shall be com- 
pletely connected by parkways, which shall not only tie them to- 
gether but link them with residential sections as well. 


1 The official figures for the cost of the land alone are: Central Park, total area, 839.9 
acres ; cost, $5,028,844.10. Mulberry Bend, Corlear’s, Hook and Seward Parks, total area 
9.9 acres; cost, $5,237,.363.27. 
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The two pioneers in the movement were Kansas City and — ah 
Boston. In each a definite, complete, co-ordinated scheme was — : 
worked out. Unquestionably Boston has exerted the greater influ- 
ence, but Kansas City has given an example which the cities of the 
Middle West are following more and more. Since 1893 the most : ‘ 
important part of the Kansas City plan has been carried out. The 
city has largely secured the ground for the parks and parkways 
which the plans contemplate. The development of the ground is — 
always the less important part and can wait. There are now ten zy 


and a half miles of completed boulevards, land has been secured for — 
about sixteen miles more and the construction work is going on. 


The total area in parks and parkways, nearly all acquired since —— oe 
is over two thousand acres. While the statistics of this system are __ 
not as impressive as the ones to be quoted for Boston, yet its near- _ 


ness to the heart of the city, its equitable distribution by which every 
section of the city shares in its benefits, make it worthy the study of 
its sister cities. 

It is interesting to note that while Kansas City is cursed by 


the usual gridiron city plan, this park system tends largely to break es 


up the regularity of that system. Omaha, following the course of 
Kansas City, has a park system fairly complete; and there, too, the 


park system produces a pleasing irregularity in the street system _ 

of square blocks. As the development of its park system is ex- 
tended attention is bound to be drawn to the fundamental error 
of extending the existing street system further than it has already __ 


grown. 
The results that have been accomplished in Boston are much 


more widely known than those achieved in any other part of the __ 


country. Indeed the majority of readers have doubtless so identified 
the park movement with Boston as to be almost totally ignorant that _ 


anything of a similar nature has been undertaken elsewhere. With- ey A 
out wishing to derogate from the importance of what Boston has | 


accomplished in this line, I do want to produce some facts and 


figures to show that this movement for civic improvement is wide _ 


as the nation, and that many cities are undertaking what in Boston 
has not yet reached the stage of perfection. Boston is but one of © 
many, and even as a pioneer has a rival in Kansas City, if the estab- _ 
lishment of the Bronx park system in New York does not rob both 
of the — to that name. 
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But, while in a general way the Boston park system is known, 
its extent is not appreciated, and the difficulties to be overcome are 
assumed by many to have been necessarily indifferent, otherwise 
such a thing would not have been done in this country. Authorities 
in other cities will tell you that for this or that reason the situation 
in Boston was better adapted to carrying out the program, either 
because of its financial condition, its natural location, or some other 
advantage not enjoyed by the sister city which occurs to the political 
authority in question as a plausible excuse for not buckling down 
to the task of finding a way to do likewise. 

There are within eleven miles of the State House at Beste 
thirty-eight separate cities and towns. Many of them had small 
parks, some large ones, so that there was a total acreage of nearly 
seven thousand acres. It was necessary to devise a plan by which 
all of these separate corporate entities would be compelled to bear 
their portions of the expense. A way was found in the appointment 
of a Metropolitan Commission, which did not take charge of these 
separate holdings, but has secured others and joined many of the 
new and old ones by parkways. The cost has been adjusted by a 
separate commission. 

Under the lead of Charles Eliot, a preliminary commission was 
appointed in 1893 to consider the possibility of carrying out a scheme 
which he had gradually evolved. The commission reported favor- 
ably a year later. A loan of $5,000,000 was secured for beginning 
the work and a permanent commission was appointed. Other loans 
have since been authorized. The commission in its tenth annual 
report shows that it has spent over $11,000,000, with the result that 
within the radius of eleven miles of the State House, an area in- 
habited in 1900 by eleven hundred thousand people, there are now 
fifteen thousand one hundred and seventy-five acres of park land, 
which includes all separate park holdings of the many cities and 
towns of the district. Fifteen miles of parkways have been con- 
structed and land has been secured for ten miles more. Ten miles 
additional will soon be acquired. The average annual cost of main- 
tenance of the entire park area is slightly over $500,000. The com- 
mission has been authorized to spend $300,000 in addition in each 
of the ensuing five years and thereafter $1,500,000 additional, in 
order to complete the system. And yet more. The Charles River 
reservation ends at the Harvard Bridge. That reservation is now 
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to be continued by the Boston Park Commission along the south 
_ side of the river to the Charlesbank Playground. 

Embraced within the system are the three river valleys of the 
Charles, Mystic and Neponset Rivers, an encouraging example of 
the increasing appreciation of water fronts. The Middlesex Fells 
and the Blue Hills Reservation include the highest land facing 
_ Massachusetts Bay. The latter is the largest city park in 
_ America, covering 4,857 acres. These various reservations are 
largely connected with each other, but some links are yet to be 
forged. One instance of a complete link may be described to indi- 
cate what is meant by a park system. The Commons are connected 
by the Public Gardens with Commonwealth avenue, which leads 
_westwardly to the Back Bay Fens, and the latter southwestwardly 
and southerly to Olmsted Park and Franklin Park, which is con- 
nected by Columbia road, running northeastwardly, with the 
Strandway. The latter in turn leads along the shore to Marine 
Park, which is linked by a parkway, running eastwardly, with 
Fort Independence, which lies well out in the bay. This is 


the park zone lying nearest Boston on the south. A number of 


the parks named are connected by parkways with other not 
named. 

It has been noted that the movement for small parks that 
began in the eighties was for open spaces sometimes called 
_ “squares,” sometimes “parks,” never “playgrounds.” The nineties 
added the latter, and they are gradually assuming a position of 
more importance than the old-fashioned type of public square. This 
is because they are more used. Boston has the honor of being the 
- pioneer in this movement, which has been exactly contemporaneous 
with that for the outer park system, a conspicuous proof that the 
need of small open spaces is not overshadowed by the more mag- 


ay nificent idea of a great co-ordinated system of outlying country 


parks. These playgrounds are out-door gymnasia. They are well 
_ supplied with apparatus of all kinds and are furnished with running 
tracks. Gymnasium instructors are placed in charge. Whosoever 
. will may go. Boston has seventeen such playgrounds, officially 
classified as such in the report of the Park Department. The last 
report notes that other sites are being investigated. The general 
idea of the system of playgrounds of Boston is that playgrounds 
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home, and that recreation grounds for the larger boys shall be 
_ nowhere more than a mile distant from their homes. 
‘ This playground movement is gaining headway throughout 
_ the country; all the larger cities are rapidly falling into line. One 
Of the achievements of Mayor Low’s administration in New York 
was the opening of eight such playgrounds. Chicago, as will be 
noted later, is also securing a considerable number of them. 
The cities that have followed to some extent the example of 
_ Boston in preserving places of natural beauty, in addition to Kansas 
t City and Omaha, are Hartford, Buffalo, Minneapolis, and to a 
smaller extent its twin city of St. Paul, the borough of the Bronx, 
and to some extent Brooklyn. Cities that have somewhat less devel- 
oped systems are Cleveland, the upper portion of the Borough of 
Manhattan, N. Y., and Memphis, Tenn. Cities that are at the 
beginning of the acquisition of comprehensive systems are Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Baltimore, Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Providence, 
Portland, Ore. ; Seattle, Wash. ; Louisville, Milwaukee, Staten Island, 
St. Louis and Ottawa, Canada. Such lists as these are accurate one 
day, but inaccurate the next because of a new recruit. 
In Baltimore the movement was undertaken by the Municipal 
Art Society, which secured the services of the Olmsted Brothers in 


of 1904, will, when carried out, give that city twenty-four new small 
parks, covering two hundred and four acres, additions to existing 
parks amounting to three hundred and twenty acres, and park con- 
necting links, either formal or valley parkways, fifty-eight miles in 
length, their width varying from two hundred feet to a quarter of 


acres in extent. Despite the fire, a beginning has been made toward 
executing the plan. 

In Providence the park agitation, which has been going on 
for some time, resulted in the appointment of a commission in 
November, 1904, which is to report to the Legislature in January, 
1905; which report will therefore have been rendered before this 
sketch of the park movement is published. 

. In Philadelphia, forty-five organizations, including official rep- 
resentatives of the city government, philanthropic organizations, 
local improvement associations and civic organizations of many 


kinds, have joined with park associations under the title, “Organ- +. 


planning a system. Their plan, which was published in the summer F: 


a mile, with yet larger outlying reservations several thousands of y 
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__ izations Allied for the Acquisition of a Comprehensive Park Sys- 
_ tem.” The formation of the alliance has been accompanied by a 
_ good deal of agitation and that city now has one parkway, ten miles 
3 in length and three hundred feet in width throughout its entire 
; = length, under construction. It has approved a plan for a parkway 
i: _ from the City Hall, the centre of the city, to Fairmount Park, a 
_ distance of a mile, and has voted $2,000,000 toward its construction ; 
one-half of this parkway will probably be in use within a year. The 
city has provided $500,000 for an approach to its second largest park 
and has placed one of its creek valleys, two miles in length, upon 
the city plan as a park. 
Chicago has a system of boulevards which is perhaps the best 
known of any in the country. Its citizens seemed to believe for a 
long time that sufficient had been done in this direction, but it has 
recently been rudely awakened from that belief and has voted to 
: remedy its needs. Mr. J. F. Foster, general superintendent of the 
South Park Commission, thus epitomized the situation in February, 
1904: “The North Side Commissioners have authority to expend 
’ te million dollars for small parks or playgrounds, the West 
Side Commissioners one million, and the South Park Commissioners 
one million. The South Park Commissioners have also been author- 
a ized to expend three millions in the acquiring and improving of 
larger parks. These funds are available and will be used by the 
- South Park Commissioners at any rate, without delay in the carry- 
ing out of the intention of the law. Fourteen new parks have been 
selected, the land has for the most part been purchased and the 
& for most of them have been adopted. The president of the 
Board of County Commissioners has appointed a committee of mem- 
bers of the County Commissioners, the different park boards, the 
Common Council and public-spirited citizens, for the purpose of 
i what steps are necessary to bring about the establishment of 
a 4 outer system of park reservations, something similar to that 
existing about Boston.” 
a In a letter to the writer, dated December 27, 1904, Mr. Foster 
shows the situation ten months later. “As I wrote you last Febru- 
ary, the South Park district has acquired twelve new parks, and 
two more are under condemnation. Five of these ten are small 
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playgrounds; that is, from six to ten acres in extent, in the densely 
populated part of city. The others are larger parks ranging: 


of _ from twenty-two to sixty acres. I understand that the other two 


*) park boards have made some selection for new parks for play- 
grounds, but have not as yet acquired any property therefor. There 
are five or six municipal playgrounds of perhaps an acre or two 
acres in extent, managed by a special park committee under the con- 
trol of the mayor, that have been in operation for two or three 
years. 
“The cost of maintaining the five new playgrounds which the 
South Park Commissioners have created is estimated at from fif- 
teen to twenty thousand dollars a year each.” 
. The committee formed to bring about the establishment of an 
outer park system secured the appointment of Mr. Dwight Heald 
Perkins by the city of Chicago and Cook County to prepare a com- 
plete plan. This plan is to be published in February, 1905. 
* In describing the system in a letter to the writer, Mr. Perkins 
says: “We have divided Chicago and Cook County into four zones. 
The first is inside of the present chain of parks; the second zone is 
comprised of the existing large parks; the third zone circumscribes 
them and is itself circumscribed by the fourth zone. The third zone 
has a park sixteen miles long in what is known as the Skokee 
_ Marshes, which lie northwest of the city; west and southwest this 
- zone is taken care of by separate parks varying from forty to three 
hundred acres, connected by boulevards and country drives. The 
_ fourth zone comprises one park twenty-five miles long in the Des- 
_ plaines Valley and other parks and drives in the Sag Valley about 
_ fifteen miles in length. Some portions of these parks are twenty- 
two miles from the centre of the city. 
“No formal estimate of prices has been made nor can it be at 
this time. . . . My own idea is that $25,000,000 will cover the 
cost. You will understand that the entire report is suggestive, that 
other boards will take up and execute it as rapidly as possible in the 
_ future. The suggestions have been approved, but nothing of a 
legal or financial nature has as yet been done to carry them into 
effect.” 
x “The Kingshighway Commission” presented a report in the 
spring of 1903 on a plan for joining four existing large parks of the 
_ city of St. Louis with other outer parks by means of a continuous 
a 7. parkway, the estimated cost of which is three and a quarter million 


dollars. 
[2 28] a 1 
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f The plan for Milwaukee is less interesting than the proposals 
_ for other cities, because the parkways are projected to follow the 
Tine of the gridiron system of streets. One admirable feature is the 
proposal to join two small water front parks with a large park by 
securing other ground fronting on Lake Michigan, which will give a 
continuous drive along the water front from a point near the Court 
House, northwardly to the end of the built-up portions of the city. 
The plans for park systems for Portland, Ore., and Seattle, 
- Wash., show that the park movement is general throughout the 
country. These plans were drawn up by the Olmsted Brothers, who 
have also drawn a plan for a somewhat less interesting system for 
Louisville Ky. 

The movement has spread north of the United States, and the 
Dominion of Canada recently appointed a commission to study the 
beautification of the city of Ottawa. This city offers a most mag- 

- _nificent opportunity for park construction. It is intersected by so 
_ many waterways that its water front is perhaps more extensive than 
that of any inland city in the world. The Ottawa River, the Rideau 
River, the Gatineau River and Dow’s Run are some of the water 
courses in which that “City of the North” rejoices. Naturally the 

- recommendations urge the wisdom, nay, the necessity of taking 

_ advantage of this tremendous opportunity. 

The cities have not a monopoly of the movement to secure park 

_ systems. It has spread to suburban counties. In Essex County, 
_N. J., there were in 1894 twenty-six acres of park land. There are 

now 3,500 acres, and three miles of parkways, the beginning of a 

more extensive system. In this county, Newark and the Oranges 

i are situated. In the adjoining Hudson County, Jersey City is the 
principal municipality. The Hudson County Park Commission, 
recently appointed, has not yet issued its first annual report. It is 
proposed to connect the system of that county with the Palisades 
Interstate Park. The fourth annual report of the Interstate Com- 


shore frontage had been secured, thus preserving that much of this 
stretch of remarkable scenery. 
7 These three commissions are really working out an outer park 
system for Greater New York. They are all accessible from Wall 
street as are the Bronx Parks. In the latter system are two notable 
_ parkways; one, the Mosholu, connecting Van Cortlandt Park with 
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Bronx Park, is six hundred feet wide and a mile in length; the " 
other, the Bronx and Pelham parkways, connecting parks of the 
same names, is four hundred feet wide and two miles in length. 
In Brooklyn the Bay Ridge Parkway reaches the great width of 
nine hundred feet. For Staten Island, now almost devoid of parks, | 
its Chamber of Commerce has proposed a complete system to occupy 
about four thousand acres, or one-tenth of the area of the island. 
This report was presented in December, 1902. 

One of the most important park systems is being planned for 
Washington. In 1901 the United States Senate appointed a commis- © 
sion composed of Messrs. McKim, St. Gaudens, Burnham and Olm- 
sted to report a plan for the District of Columbia. The report that 
was presented dealt largely with the development of the Mall, of __ 
which hereafter, and recommended in addition an outer park system, _— 
which, if adopted, will give the Capital of the United States an impe- __ 
rial system of parkways sixty-three miles in length, connecting parks 
eight thousand acres in extent, the outer link of which, completely 
surrounding the city, north of the Potomac, will connect fourteen 
forts built during the war for the protection of Washington. The | 
commission calls attention to the plan of the city. That plan is 
fundamentally right and the commission was therefore fundament- | 
ally right in bringing it forcibly to the attention of the American 
people. A radial system by which streets running north and south — 
and east and west are intersected by many diagonals offers an © 
opportunity for embellishment which Baron Haussmann quickly | 
realized. It is curious how many people think that Washington is 
based upon the plan of Paris. Man after man will tell you so, and 
vet Washington was founded in 1800 and its plan adopted a year _ 
or two earlier, while it was Baron Haussmann, the prefect of the 
Seine under Napoleon III, who beautified Paris by the radial sys- 
tem of streets. It is significant that the two most beautiful cities 
in the world, Paris and Washington, are not built upon the gridiron 
plan. That significance has been pointed out and the lesson is being 
learned. It is likewise significant that Paris has been made the — 
most beautiful city in the world in only forty years. 


Group Plans. 


The outer park movement is likely to be overshadowed in © 
popular apreciation by that for the realization of “group plans”— 
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plans for the grouping of monumental public buildings about a Mall. 
These plans contemplate the embellishment of the centres of cities, 
and for that reason movements for their realization appeal to a 
larger group of citizens. 

Again, the most important illustration of these is Washington. 
The Senate Commission proposed a plan for grouping public build- 
ings along the Mall leading from the Capitol to the Washington 
Monument and thence to the White House. This will involve the 
destruction of the tenderloin and the demolition of the otherwise 
undesirable section south of Pennsylvania avenue. The idea has 
received a remarkable amount of support throughout the country, 
and the construction of no less than nine buildings has been author- 
ized in accordance with it. In other words, the entire plan seems 
to be in a fair way of realization. 

The first step towards carrying it out was taken when Con- 
gress passed an act appropriating $4,000,000 toward the total ex- 
pense of $11,000,000 involved in the removal of the railroad tracks 
from the Mall and the erection of a Union Station north of Massa- 
chusetts avenue. This again involved the removal of the Baltimore 
and Ohio railroad tracks that now make the one ugly spot in that 
beautiful thoroughfare, already embellished by forty-five small 
green spots. The importance of this is due to the fact that Massa- 
chusetts avenue will be the main connection through the heart of 
the city between the eastern and western portions of the park sys- 
tem. In addition, the location of the following buildings has been 
authorized in accordance with the recommendations of the com- 
mission: the Senate building, the House of Representatives building, 
the building for the Department of Agriculture, the Hall of Records, 
the District Administration building, the building for the National 
Museum,—all these government buildings,—and two other build- 
ings, for the Washington University and the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 

Next in importance is the group plan of the city of Cleveland, 
the conception of which was doubtless due in large measure to the 
creation of the Court of Honor at the Chicago World’s Fair. 
Several public buildings were to be erected at about the same 
time. It was suggested that they should be grouped in some way, 
and a plan has been developed whereby, from the heart of Cleve- 
land, a Mall will extend to a monumental railroad station on the 
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lake front, with a small park dividing the station from the lake. At y 
the end of the Mall, near the centre of the city, the post-office build- 
ing, now in course of erection, is to be balanced by a proposed public 
library. Just before the railroad station is reached, a city park, 
already owned by the city and running at right angles to the Mall, 
is to be turned into an Esplanade. Fronting on the Esplanade and 
also on the Mall, on each side, it is proposed that a City Hall and 
Court House be erected. The ground for these two buildings has 
been bought and the plans for them are in process of preparation. _ 
The ground in the centre of the Mall is being secured by the city. _ 
In other words, this plan, which would a few years ago have been 
pronounced “ideal but absolutely impossible of fulfillment,” is now 
in process of construction. Cleveland has begun the acquisition of — 
a surrounding system of parks, the encircling ring now extending 
a quarter of the way from the lake shore on the east to the shore 
on the west. . 
Spurred on by the success of the Cleveland group plan, the city 
of St. Louis appointed a commission to prepare a group plan and 
that commission presented its report in October, 1904, showing 
alternative schemes, similar in many aspects to that of Cleveland. — 
It is believed that one of them will be carried out. In St. Paula 
magnificent capitol has recently been erected and the Park Com- 5 
mission has approved a plan which shows three parkways, branch- | 
ing from the capitol in as many directions. Around one of the — ; 
parkways it is proposed to group such public buildings as may be | 
erected in the future. St. Paul and Minneapolis have secured a _ 
great part of their water fronts on the river and inland lakes as — 
parks and parkways. The Minneapolis inner park ring is almost _ 
complete. A more extended system of outer parks and parkways has 
been proposed and formed one of the notable exhibits of the Twin — 
Cities at the Municipal Exhibition of the St. Louis Exposition. The 
Fairmount Park parkway will give Philadelphia an opportunity for 
the grouping of public buildings, which is one of the reasons 
advanced for its construction. 


Water Fronts. 


The preservation of the water fronts of American cities is 
beginning. The general plan is to preserve the valleys of the 
smaller streams in their entirety, but for the banks of greater 
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_ rivers more extensive plans are being devised. In nearly every 
city of Europe the water front is beautified by a solid bank of 
_ masonry, sharply defining the limits of the river, to which access 
is furnished by lower roadways. The higher roadways are embel- 
lished as parkways. The Seine in Paris and the Victoria and Albert 


bound to be done in America sometime, and when it is it will pay 
in dollars and cents. 
; In Washington a plan combining many of the good points of 
the water front treatment of Algiers—for that African city can 
give a great lesson to the Capital of these United States in this 
-Pesth, Vienna, Paris and Antwerp, has been recom- 


; _mended by the commission. In New York one of the duties of the 
commission recently appointed is to consider the treatment of the 
water front. In Philadelphia an agitation has been steadily grow- 

ing for wiping out the slum which marks the line of the Schuylkill 
River, from the southern limit of Fairmount Park to the southern 
limit of the built-up portion of the city. Within a quarter-mile 
of the centre of the Schuylkill on either side is a section at present 
_ very undesirable for any purpose. Yet it ought to be the most 
aristocratic section of the entire city. It is bound to be so in time. 

Fi A dozen addresses have been given during the past year urging this 

_ improvement, and this is one of the objects of the alliance of the 

forty- -five organizations heretofore mentioned. Perhaps, after all, 
this development of the water front will become the most famous 
_ result of the movement for the City Beautiful. 


It is significant that business organizations of the country 

are largely responsible for this progress of American cities. The 
Business Men’s Association of San Francisco was instrumental in 
securing approval of a loan of $18,000,000 a year or two ago, 
$4,000,000 of which are to be devoted to parks, parkways and public 
buildings. The three most prominent trade organizations of Phila- 
delphia are among the forty-five allied organizations. It is the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce to which, along with the Cleve- 
land Chapter of the American Institute of Architects, the principal 
credit for the carrying out of the Group Plan is due. Similarly 
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_ there are three business organizations among twenty-three associa- 
tions allied for the improvement of the Borough of Queens of New 

_ York City, and it was the Chamber of Commerce of Staten Island 
that secured the park report heretofore mentioned. 

There have been difficulties in the way, but they have been 
surmounted. The Boston park system was secured only after thirty- 
eight differing municipal governments had been either mollified or 
compelled to surrender. The system of Providence will face a sim- 

ilar difficulty, only less extensive. The Philadelphia park system 
will not be complete unless two adjoining counties unite in the 

_ work and that co-operation has already been considered at a meeting 
of representatives of the counties, namely, the State Senators of the 
respective counties and the Mayor of Philadelphia. The park sys- 
tem of Kansas City was made complete by the action of an adjoining 
county. St. Paul and Minneapolis have together begun the creation 

of a co-ordinated system. The States of New York and New Jersey 
have joined hands in the preservation of the Palisades as a park, 
ae and the State of New York and the Dominion of Canada have pre- 
served the Falls of Niagara. 
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=. Voters’ League, and formerly ‘Secretary Mun ici a 
Voters’ League. 

Ts 

; Chicago does not wish to become boastful, but she can truthfully 
say that the wave of municipal reform which has spread to other 
- cities recently, started in Chicago in 1896, and has been persistently 
sweeping things before it and growing in strength ever since. We 
had some reform fits in earlier years; for instance, we sent a half 
a _ dozen or so County Commissioners to Joliet penitentiary, and drove 
others to Canada, but that was a mere incident. Then the County 
“ Board was reformed and high class citizens served on it for a while 
and the finance system of the county was revised and made safer, 
_ and we have a better County Board to-day. While Minne- 
' - apolis was indicting her mayor and chief of police, and Folk, 
of St. Louis, was after his boodle councilmen and legislators, we 
could look at our council with some pride and reflect that we started 
+ in on our work early and did not have any big boodling. Franchise 
grabbing was the center of corruption before 1896. A substantial 
investment in a campaign by a candidate for alderman with boodle 
_ inclinations was considered a good business venture. Perhaps it 
was, temporarily, but seven campaigns of the Municipal Voters’ 

League have shown that boodling in politics does not pay. 

The league is a non-partisan organization. Under direction of 
the Executive Committee, facts concerning the candidates and their 
_ records are published. The simple scheme of presenting facts, was 
originated by George E. Cole, first president and organizer of the 
Municipal Voters’ League. The independent vote is now guided by 
this information, and in many wards the better of two men is 
almost sure of election, regardless of politics. Of the bad men in 
the saddle in 1896, just three remain, reinforced by some of the 
old “gray wolves” who had served prior to that year and who broke 
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or two for city convention purposes, business is very dull for 
them in the new council. If they control such delegates, however, 

they may be allowed the gambling graft or profit from bay window 
and sign post permits. These are sources of a considerable revenue 
in certain wards. 

But on the whole boodling has not paid in Chicago. Men who 
strutted around, flushed with drink, who wore large diamonds in a 
striped shirt front, and perhaps a Prince Albert coat over a white 

__ waistcoat as an emblem of statesmanship, are now serving in modest 

_ ¢lerical positions in the city or county government. They must 

live. They are lucky if they have this means of sustenance, and it 
is to be expected that the inclination to graft, strong in them from 
their brief council experience, leads them to make a little something 
over the salary of the new positions. But others, and they were the 
wise ones, went back to their little shops or stores; still others are 
keeping saloons or tending bar; one, who was at one time reputed 
to be wealthy, has been seen tramping the streets penniless. 

There were several reforms in the laws at about the time the 
Municipal Voters’ League work commenced, that have had much 
to do with enabling the reform of the council to be brought about. 
The salary of aldermen was raised from three dollars a week to 
fifteen hundred dollars a year. The Civil Service law had just been 
passed when the fight on the council began. It has gradually changed 

_ the system in the City Hall completely. In the old days, the offices 
that had patronage to dispense were crowded with applicants and 
their political backers, who were generally the aldermen. The 
aldermen do not now feel called upon to devote so much time to 
the job hunters, but rather take refuge behind the Civil Service 
law. It relieves them of a very unpleasant detail, and gives them 
time for committee work. The mayor, chief of police and other 
department heads are likewise relieved by the Civil Service law 

and there is a great deal more attention paid to department business 
now than there was in the old days. 
. The new aldermen are quite different from the old in personal 
- appearance, as well as in their methods and morality. The proprie- 
tor of a saloon and gambling house was long with them, but he 
was deposed from control of the finance committee and he no 
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longer dictates the make-up of the other committees. The new 
aldermen are substantial business men, ordinary looking business 
men, honest men who are not business men, maybe mechanics or 
small tradesmen, all of them serious, devoting to council work 
the same attention they would to vier business, analyzing condi- 
tions, criticising, correcting. They have studied street railways from 
every standpoint, in Chicago and abroad, and are prepared to deal 
directly with the most astute lawyers and practical railway men on 
this subject. They have inaugurated and are pushing a system of 
small parks for the promotion of which they got a bill through the 
Legislature. A year ago they investigated dishonesty in the depart- 
ments, a committee, with Alderman Ernst F. Herrmann at its head, 
sitting almost daily and hearing testimony. 

So jealous is the City Council of its reputation that at a special 
meeting Saturday afternoon, December 17th, the following resolu- 
tion against one of its members was adopted by a vote of fifty-five 
to five: 


“Wuereas, On December 5, 1904, in debate upon the floor of this coun- 
cil, Alderman Hubert W. Butler made the following charges, attacking the 
integrity of the membership of this body: 

“That certain lawyers in the council will do for clients what they will 
not do for themselves. 

“That a certain element in the council want to show what they can do 
in the traction situation in connection with the ordinance; and 

“Whereas, At the council meeting held on December 12, 1904, said 
Hubert W. Butler, in retracting such charges, declared they had been made 
without warrant and were without foundation in fact; and 

“Whereas, Such admission shows an attempt to destroy the reputation 
of members of this body by deliberate mendacity; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the sergeant-at-arms be and he is hereby directed, in 
accordance with the rules of this council, to cause the said Hubert W. Butler 
to vacate his seat and come before the bar of the council and receive censure 
from the chair. 


The chair (Mayor Harrison) directed the sergeant-at-arms 
to cause Alderman Butler to vacate his seat and come before the 
bar of the council, where he censured him as follows: 


* “Alderman Hubert W. Butler, the City Council of the city of Chicago, 
of which you are a member, finds you guilty of deliberate and malicious false 
statements, attacking the integrity and reputation of your colleagues, and in 
so finding declares said statements unworthy of a member of this body. Your 
long service in this council, the superior educational advantages which you 
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_ have enjoyed, and your great experience in parliamentary debate and prac- 
tice renders your offense against the common decencies of public life the 
greater and the more inexcusable. Your statements have been published J 
broadcast throughout the country and have done incalculable damage to the > 
city of Chicago and the body of which you are a member. The unwarranted 
and unjustified slanders of which you have been guilty might have seriously my 
_ affected the confidence of the public in this body, and have greatly impaired 
its capacity to do the work with which it is charged, and which it has honestly = 
_ sought to accomplish. Your colleagues, by the adoption of this resolution, r 
¥ spread upon the records of this council their utter condemnation of the _ 
motives that impelled you to attempt deliberately to besmirch the reputation 

of your fellow members. You will now withdraw from the bar of the 
council.” 


i A careful investigation in committee had failed to show any 7 
ground for Alderman Butler’s charge. 
—.- When one dwells upon the work of the Municipal Voters’ 
a League of Chicago, he is dwelling on only one phase of reform 
Sa work in that community. Reform is organized here. So much so, 
¥° 3 that letters are received from citizens all over the United States —_ 
inquiring into the methods and accomplishments of the Municipal | 
Voters’ League, the Legislative Voters’ League and the Citizens’ a A 
Association. Because of this triple arrangement, reform work  ~ 


seems split up. Why, we are asked, do you have a Municipal 

Voters’ League fighting to keep boodlers out of the council, and a Ace ai 

Legislative Voters’ League doing a similar work for the Legislature, - =a 
We and then a Citizens’ Association unearthing evidence and prosecut- . . 


_ Office. Why is not all this done by one organization? Our answer _ 

_ is that there is a limit to the capacity for work of any one group of . 
men. There are other reasons, but that is good enough. But the 4" 4 

_ organizations work together nevertheless. The tabulated informa- / 
tion collected by each is shared by the others. The same class of _ a 


they are all one in sentiment. To a large extent, the same contribu- 
tors support the work of all three organizations. These are the 
wealthy business men, the bankers, if you please, who sometimes a - 
rest under the unjust stigma of being financially interested in bood- | 
ling. They suffer this stigma much the same as the lawyers suffer 
for the shysters and pettifoggers in their midst. There are crooked 
bankers and financiers and then there are a great many more good 
[238] 
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th ones. The chairman of the committee that started the Municipal 


_ Voters’ League was a bank president, and its first treasurer was a 
bank president, and so is its present one. The first chairman of its 
_ Finance Committee was a loan broker and the second a bank presi- 
dent. In no instance, it can be fairly stated, has the fact that a 
_ subscription was paid, been used to influence the action of the organ- 
izations. Insidious influences and attempts to get modifications of 
the leagues’ positions generally come from so-called reformers, not 
from our wealthy citizens. 
And this leads us to say that not only are a majority of our 
successful representative citizens in Chicago honest and patriotic, 
: but they are reinforced by the great majority comprising the middle 
class. And this condition politically is true throughout the United 
_ States. The trouble is not in the sin of commission, but in the sin 
of omission, of indifference, of laziness, if you please, but not cor- 
_ ruption. The interest of 85 per cent. of the voters is in the direction 
of honest, economical government. Take all those professional 
politicians, camp followers, promoters, contractors, criminals and 
_ gamblers, who profit by corruption in government or lax enforce- 
_ ment of law, and they probably do not exceed 15 per cent. of the 


et population. This 15 per cent. is permitted to dominate the 85 per 


cent. because it is compact, well drilled and persistent, held together 
_by the one binding tie, the hope of gain. 

We are sometimes asked what is the information desired by 
these organizations for reform and how do they get it; where do 
they go. The Citizens’ Association is a good starting point. It has 
been in business since 1874, when it started in with Franklin Mac- 
Veagh as its first president. It has made investigations since that 
time. It has preserved the record. It can tell you who is in the 

public service, what different political offices or jobs he has held, 
and what his different positions in the political organizations have 
been. If he has been in a legislative body, you will be handed the 
records of the proceedings of that body and a box of newspaper 
clippings commenting on the work of that body at that particular 
time or session. If he has held an administrative office, either elec- 
tive or appointive, it will hand you a box of newspaper clippings 
concerning the administration of that office while he was head of 
it. No wonder officials are squeamish about newspaper comment. 
a comment preserves a renee and the people are given 
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| J himself. The people do not have to remember, with the leagues to 
_ keep them posted. Formerly the politicians laughed at newspaper 
comment and said, “What do we care what they say now. The 
_ people’s memory is only three months long. We have a chance to 
make good at the end of our term.” 
But to resume as to the methods of getting facts. The news- 
paper comment must be verified. It is only a starter. The investi- 
gation leads to new disclosures and facts. If the candidate has 
never been in the public employ, he must be investigated just as a 
- business man would investigate the credit of a new customer. His 
_ neighbors and business men in his locality must be asked for their 
opinions ; whether they think well or ill of him; if ill, why? There 
is a reason. Run it down and maybe you land on a penitentiary 
_ record or find a record that would have resulted in a penitentiary 
_ sentence if influence had not interfered. These leagues have such 
Sometimes they do not use ammunition of this kind. The 


use of powder. The heavy artillery is not brought into play. 
One of the greatest works of the Citizens’ Association is the 
seeing to it that the criminal acts of politicians are made matters of 
‘record. This is accomplished by presenting facts to the Grand 
Jury, following George E. Cole’s idea in his Municipal Voters’ 
League campaigns, of dealing in facts. Having branded the crook, 
his political future is looked after by the leagues. It is a great 
system. George E. Cole took up the work of the Citizens’ Associa- 


: tion after retiring from the Municipal Voters’ League, and in one 


_ year placed beyond the pale of politics three county civil service 
~ commissioners, two town collectors and a town supervisor, besides 
collecting data about innumerable deputies and other town officers. 
This material is all accessible when the men aspire to become states- 
These men were all grafters in one way or another. Very 

recently the association, under the leadership of Louis A. Seeberger, 
__- president, and Shelby M. Singleton, secretary, dug into the health 

_ department and very nearly cleaned out all the plumbing inspectors. 

_ To break these barnacles loose, protected as they were by their 
superiors, it was necessary to prove the acceptance of bribes. This 
was done before the Grand Jury and five men were indicted. After- 
wards the head of the department, Health Commissioner Reynolds, 
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was compelled to suspend others on the mere charge of incompe- 
tency and neglect of duty. That charge is generally sufficient to 
reach a grafter, for without neglect of duty there can be no graft. 
An important feature of the association’s work consists in compell- 
ing a better enforcement of law by bringing pressure to bear upon 
negligent officials. By persistent efforts in this direction it has 
during the last year practically wiped out the 1,200 policy shops 
that formerly took $5,000,000 a year from the poor of the city. 
The Citizens’ Association inspired the organization of the Leg- 
islative Voters’ League. The latter organization was organized at , 
an annual meeting of the Citizens’ Association in 1901. Rollin A. 
Keyes, aided by Murry Nelson, William Kent, and a few business 
men, was responsible for a program which caused conditions in the 
Illinois Legislature to be placed before the public by Judge Law- 
rence Y. Sherman and Samuel Alschuler. They addressed the 
association on the subject. The evening’s work resulted in the 
formation of a committee composed of Rollin A. Keyes, Judge Mur- 
ray F. Tuley, Murry Nelson, John H. Hamline, Edward B. Butler, 
John V. Farwell, Jr., J. Harry Selz, A. C. Bartlett, Richard M. 
Bissell and George E. Cole. This committee organized the league 
by electing an Executive Committee and placing George E. Cole 
at its head, taking him away from the Citizens’ Association. The; 
league proceeded in its first campaign along the same lines as th 
Municipal Voters’ League, disregarding party lines, collecting facts 
preparing records and presenting them to the public, It was ham- 
pered somewhat by the fact that a Republican United States Sen- 
ator was retiring and the Legislature was to elect a successor. This 
raised a party issue. Again it encountered this condition; in some 
districts, only three candidates are nominated, two by one party 
and one by the other. All three are elected because a district is 
entitled to three representatives, and the voter has no choice. When 
an independent comes in it breaks the combination. The league was 
obliged to go outside of the party lines in some instances on account 
of these combinations and put up independents to oppose bad candi- 
dates. It elected three of these independents. They ranked among 
the able men of the Legislature. One was Oliver W. Stewart, the 
prohibition organizer, leader and orator. Clarence S. Darrow, prom- 
inent in labor circles and attorney for the miners in the settlement of 
John J. 
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McManaman, a young attorney, was the third. Besides there were 
a great many excellent men elected on the party tickets. 

These men went down to Springfield in 1903 and contended 
with the same conditions, with which the reform aldermen had con- 
tended when the complexion of the council was just changing. 
They met in committees with venal men chosen from the lowest 
walks of life, who were there for the sole purpose of blackmail. 
The blackmailers did not conceal their motives. The speaker of the 
house who assigned them these “good” committees knew their 
purposes. It was their political reward for supporting the speaker’s 
election. It was the same old program, at one time followed in the 
council; the crooks were standing together, firmly organized, and 
putting up a strong game of bluff, intending to call down the cor- 
porations. But the end of this régime was sudden, startling, un- 
heard of in the history of American states and magnificent in its 
- result. Reform did not wait for another election. The crooks had 
gotten into the saddle through greater experience and astuteness, 
but they carried things too far and with too high a hand. 

One day in April, after weeks and weeks of fighting with an 


unfriendly and arbitrary speaker, bad committees and bad floor 


leaders, the honest majority was stung to action. Almost as one 
man its members moved on the speaker and drove him and his little 
band of law breakers from the house and reorganized it, and then 
proceeded to undo all the organization had done, and undo it in an 
orderly and parliamentary way. Of course it was not legal, but it 
was effective. It created a public sentiment in favor of honest men 
who had the nerve to use physical force to preserve the dignity and 
sanctity of the Legislature. The decent newspapers listed the names 
of these ninety-seven out of a total of one hundred and fifty-three 
_ members and put them on a roll of honor. And although these men 
allowed the regular organization to resume peaceably, the decent 
_ members ran things after that. The house organization did as it 
~ was told and it was told only that the constitution of the State of 
Illinois must prevail and the members be allowed their constitutional 
rights. 

This happy outcome was forced, by the fight to pass the so- 
called traction bill, a bill to enable cities to own and operate their 
street railways. Chicago was particularly interested in legislation 
of this kind. Its principal street railway grants were about to expire 
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under the terms of the ordinances, but the companies were claiming 
a longer term under an ancient act of the Legislature. The people 
of Chicago were determined to get rid of these claims as a condition 
of new franchise ordinances ; and in such new ordinances to reserve 
the right of municipal purchase at or before the expiration of the 
franchises. The original ordinances themselves, which it was claimed 
the legislative act had extended, contained provisions for municipal 
purchase, but the city was without legal authority to exercise this 
right. With such authority, it was obvious that in the approaching 
negotiations with the companies the city would be in a far better 
position to protect its rights and make valuable reservations for the 
future. Nevertheless, it was openly claimed that a Cook County 
politician of influence and the editor of an oganization newspaper 
had asserted that there would be no traction legislation at this ses- 
sion. It was believed by some that the street railway companies, espe- 
cially those formerly controlled by Charles T. Yerkes, desired the 
defeat of any bill that would really give the city the power it desired 
and needed. A carefully prepared and conservative bill for municipal 
ownership, drawn by Walter L. Fisher, secretary of the Municipal 
Voters’ League, and introduced by Senator Mueller, was backed by 
Chicago’s mayor and aldermen, the reformers and many prominent 
citizens. It had passed the senate and was before the house. The 
dominant political faction in control of the house, owned by the 
machine leaders like the editor above referred to, sought first to 
kill the Mueller bill and then to substitute for it a sham bill con- 
ferring no effective power on the city. 

The members were roused to white heat over the methods pur- 
sued by the organization to suppress fair consideration of these 
measures. Mayor Carter H. Harrison and many of Chicago’s best 
aldermen were on the floor. Graeme Stewart, Harrison’s opponent 
for mayor, and John M. Harlan, Stewart’s rival for the Republican 
nomination, were there. Judges, representatives of the Municipal 
Voters’ League and the Legislative Voters’ League and many citi- 
zens of Chicago were occupying seats about the lobbies awaiting 
developments. The excitement was intense. 

A little committee of four members of the house, representing 
the two great parties and factions within the parties, brought to- 
gether by the Legislative Voters’ League, had been debating nightly 
over the methods to be pursued to secure fair play in considering 
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the bills. Representatives of this committee had waited upon the . 
_ speaker to ask if he would allow members their constitutional right 
to roll calls and to recognition on the floor. His answers had been 
non-committal and evasive. Unfair exercise of the speaker’s power 


was anticipated. Day by day the little committee grew in numbers 
| - till just before the battle, it included over half the membership of the 


Ae Cook “County Republicans (except the strict organization men) 
Ws together with the three independents and some members outside of 
Cook County, joined in the determination to secure their constitu- 
tional rights. Force was openly advocated in the meetings of this 
voluntary steering committee. No peaceful method of securing 
those rights could be advanced by the shrewdest lawyers or most 
_ experienced politicians. Many advised that physical force was the 
only remedy against the violation of the constitution and plain 
rights of the members. Mandamus could not correct the journal. 
Criminal prosecution was deemed inexpedient and of doubtful suc- 


On this memorable day, true to prediction, the crisis came. In 

dead silence, at noon, when the business of the morning had been 
disposed of, the reputed author of the organization’s measure rose. 
He offered his bill as a substitute for the Mueller bill desired by the 
Chicago City Council. Pandemonium broke loose. Fifty members 
were on their seats and on desks demanding a roll call. Five 
would be entitled to it on demand, under the constitution. In 
the face of this demand, the speaker’s lips were seen to move, 
a the gavel to go up and come down and it was known that the sub- 
_ stitution had been made, and the organization had done its work. 
_ Holding the floor, the organization leader moved in rapid succession 

: «six amendments to his bill so substituted and six times the gavel 
- was seen to fall in the face of an ever-increasing tumult of cries for 
“roll call, roll call.” Women filled the seats back of the speaker, 
too frightened to move in the face of the mob demanding their 
retirement. The most dignified members were in a frenzy and only 
held in check by the presence of the ladies behind the speaker, placed 
there, it was suspected, for this purpose. But when the last act of 
arbitrary power had been exercised, with one accord, the majority, 
already on its feet, made a spontaneous move toward the speaker’s 
chair. In an instant, a struggling, maddened crowd of members 
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were battling on the right of the speaker in an attempt to seize him a 
and they were prevented only by the political henchmen of the © 
organization paid to wear titles as janitors and policemen. All this Re ‘ 
time, the Western Union wires were hot with dispatches to the oi 
Chicago newspapers, and pencils and typewriters were doing double 
duty that day to pave the way for the startling headlines that must 
appear in the extra afternoon papers on the streets of Chicago. 

But the speaker escaped. He did not run perhaps, but his 
movement was not deliberate. He retired with as much dignity as 


disorder was least and between a double row of house policemen. 
It was some hours before he was again seen. The house members 
remaining in session (ninety-six of the one hundred and fifty-three) 


as an escort. They prepared to and did organize the house. As 
soon as the turmoil had ceased, a representative, after many me 


made himself heard. He was not heard till it was known that his 
object was friendly, and then to make a motion to elect a temporary . 
speaker in the absence of the regularly elected speaker. A clerk, a ¥ ae 
doorkeeper and a sergeant-at-arms were duly elected and by this 
time, order being restored, the house proceeded to business as 
though nothing had happened. As already stated the work of aa 
organization was undone, and what was transacted at this rump 
meeting was afterwards in substance duly repeated in regular ses- 
sion and became embodied in the laws of the state. And thus the 
people got their bill for municipal ownership, but they gained 
something a great deal more important than the bill. They had 
demonstrated that deep down in the public body is a spirit that will 
not brook anarchy and defiance of law, that when all other means 
fail anarchy will be met by force and the law sustained. It was a 
great victory for reform and it will be many a day before the con- 
stitution will be trampled on in the Legislature of Illinois. 

The effect of the league’s campaign was wholesome. When th 
session of 1903 closed, it was able to commend the records of twenty 
seven of the forty-five retiring Cook County members. Only nin 
retiring members of the previous session had good records. The 
league condemned on their records nineteen Cook County members 
of last body as against twenty-five bad ones retiring two years ago. 
One of the worst and oldest in service in the house, who had crept 
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in by a greatly reduced majority, quit the field. The two on 
have revolutionized the house. The improvement is not due so 
much to the changed character of the men composing the body as it 
is to an awakened public sentiment which demands honest, capable / 
service. 

The house of 1905 is now in session. It has been organized on 
wholly different lines from the former. It is in control of the very 
element that finally overrode the speaker two years ago. It has for — 
speaker a man who in the last session made his reputation as a fair 
and impartial presiding officer over the Judiciary Committee, the 
one committee of the house that was conducted on parliamentary 
lines and whose work was open and above board. The Senate is | 
presided over by Judge Lawrence Y. Sherman, now lieutenant-gov- _ 
ernor, who, with his followers, lead the revolt in the previous session 
of the house. 

One of the first acts of the new house was to defeat the iniquit- 
ous pay-roll, an abuse that has grown to startling proportions. The 
mere fact that roll calls would be allowed, enabled the league to bring — 
about this reform. In Illinois the General Assembly is entitled by 
law to seventy-three employees, whose daily compensation amounts — 
in total to a little over $200. This daily expense has been increased 
by leaps and bounds until at the last session it grew to over $900 — 
a day. It was the practice of the both houses, on the first day, to 
authorize an expenditure for this purpose of $100,000 for the ses- 
sion, and then the Senate, House and Secretary of State proceeded 
to pack the pay-roll with henchmen of the members. Many of those 
who drew pay never came to Springfield at all. Yet there appeared 
on the rolls of the last Legislature some 364 names under various 
titles. Of these, ninety-three were labeled janitors and seventy 
policemen. All this was exposed by the league in a clearly written 
bulletin and mailed this year to every member and to the newspapers 
over the state. The newspapers took it up and the league then pro- 
ceeded to organize a fight within the Legislature to defeat the cus- | 
tomary resolutions to authorize additional appointments over the 
statute, with the result that a greatly reduced quota of extra em- 
ployees has been agreed upon. 

This successful fight of the Legislative League should result in 
a biennial saving of $75,000 to the state as well as in wiping out an © 
iniquitous system that corrupts and pollutes all who participate in it. 
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The sensation of the present session has been the expulsion by be ¥ 
the house of one of its own members, Mr. Frank B. Comerford. On 
January 27th last, Mr. Comerford, a newly elected member and a 
young man of thirty, charged in an address before a law school, 
“That the Illinois Legislature is a great public auction, where special 
privileges are sold to the highest corporation bidders.” s 

Upon this statement becoming public, a committee of seven 
was appointed by resolution of the house to investigate the charges. 
On February 8th the committee reported that the charges were not © 
sustained by any evidence that would affect the integrity of the pres- 
ent house or any member, and a resolution for expulsion was offered. 
It was adopted by a vote of 121 to 13. 

Speaker Shurtleff rose; the house was in dead silence. He 
hesitated a moment: 

“Will the gentleman from Cook,” he began. Mr. Comerford 
rose. 

The speaker began again: “Will Mr. Comerford please retire 
from the floor of the house ?” 

“T will, Mr. Speaker,” instantly responded Mr. Comerford, and 
walked down the aisle and out of the chamber. - 

“The clerk is instructed to strike the name of Frank D. Comer- 
ford from the rolls of the house,” announced the speaker, and this 
ended the formalities. 

And this completes the story of the political uplift that began 
in the Chicago City Council and has now reached the Illinois Legis- 
lature. The events of the last two sessions have startled the state 
and concentrated public attention on the people’s law making body. 
The revolt of last session was the death struggle of the old régime. 
The action of the present house in expelling Mr. Comerford is the 
assertion of its self respect. The House of Representatives of to-day — 
is the best Illinois has had since the Civil War. ‘ 
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=r. THE HOUSING PROBLEM IN AMERICAN CITIES 


By LAWRENCE VEILLER, 


1902-1904. 


Secretary, City Club, Deputy Tenement House Commissioner, New =. 


a 


; Par The great social and political problem of the times is the prob- 
lem of the city. So grave has it become that many thoughtful men 
seriously question the adequacy of the democratic form of govern- 
ment, and believe that it is no longer suited to the conditions which 
prevail in many of the large cities of America. It certainly was not : 
within the thought of the framers of the Constitution that we should — 
have in a hundred years, cities containing several million inhabi- | 
tants, drawing their population from every country of Europe, — ) 
ignorant of our language and our customs, alien to our life and our 
thought. Forms of government, methods of education, conditions 
of life, suitable for a homogeneous nation such as existed in this 
country a hundred years ago may well be unsuited to the vast con- 
conglomerate population of the large cities of to-day. The devel- . 
opment of cities has come with the change from agricultural to 
industrial life, and the evils attendant upon that development 
have not been unanticipated. In England, from Elizabeth’s time | 
to the days of Charles II, every means within the power of Po . 
holding the reins of government was employed to prevent the 
growth of huge centres of population. The fear of the plague, the — : 
fear that the population would be “poisoned by breathing in one _ 
anothers’ faces,” that the police could not preserve order with such 
vast numbers of people, led to numerous efforts to prevent the 
growth of congested centres. na 
It is not perhaps generally known that as early as 1580, a 
proclamation was issued in London prohibiting the erection within 
three miles of the city gates of any new houses or tenements upon 
sites where no former houses had been known to have been erected. 
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Some years later, the authorities went so far as to order that only 
one family should live in each house, that houses erected within 
seven years and still unlet should remain empty, and that all unfin- 
ished buildings on new foundations should be pulled down. 

In the effort to stem the tide toward the cities, in the reign of 
Charles I and even earlier, persons of means were orderd “Within 
forty days to resort to their several counties and with their families 
continue their residence there, and not to put themselves to unneces- 
sary charge in providing themselves to return in winter to the said 
cities (London and Westminster), as it was the King’s firm resolu- 
tion to withstand such great and growing evil.” How strong the 
feeling of the authorities was, can be gauged by the fact that in 
1635, a Mr. Palmer, a large land-holder in SusSex, was fined one 
thousand pounds for disobeying the proclamation as to living in 
the country and remaining in London after the prescribed period. 
To our democratic minds these royal edicts seem strange and 
foreign, yet one is inclined at times to wish for the rule of a 
benevolent despot who would adopt similar measures. I suppose 
there is hardly one of those who have worked for many years in the 
congested quarters of our large cities who has not at one time or 
another desired that the city might be purified by fire, and that whole 
sections might be thus destroyed. But the thought has always been 
checked by the fear of what might rise, phoenix-like, from the ashes. 

How far the fears of our English ancestors as to the effect of 
the development of large cities were justifiable can be determined by 
a consideration of conditions as they exist in America to-day. The 
conditions are by no means the same in different communities, 
though everywhere will be found the same underlying evils, mani- 
festing themselves in different places in somewhat different forms 
and varying greatly in extent and intensity. New York, cosmo- 
politan in its population, is equally cosmopolitan in its social prob- 
lems. There will be found the problems of all other American cities, 
sometimes only in the germ, often, however, developed to an extent 
not dreamt of elsewhere. In the experience of New York may be 
found a lesson for every other city. There we have in their most 
impressive aspects the results of years of neglect and misrule. New 
York may well serve as a dreadful warning to other communities of 
what may come from present tendencies, if allowed to continue and if 
not checked in time. The main evils from which the poor in the large 
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_ ences, overcrowding, excessive rents, lack of opportunity for health- 
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cities chiefly suffer are lack of sufficient light in their homes, lack of 
fresh air not only in the houses and courts but even in the public 
streets, unsanitary and filthy conditions in cellars, yards and courts, 
defective plumbing and inadequate and antiquated sanitary conven- 


ful play for children, difficulties of social life that practically amount 


Site. to a denial of opportunity for recreation, amusement and ordinary 


social intercourse, restricted opportunities of education, conditions 
of labor that seem almost industrial slavery, with constant tempta- 
tions on every side to intemperance and vice as a welcome refuge 
_ from intolerable social and industrial conditions. 

The causes of these evils are not to be sought in any one thing 
- but in a multitude of influences operating through a considerable 
period of time. Some of the evils, it is true, are peculiar to one city ; 
they may, however, at any moment appear in any other of our large 
cities. Others are common to all the cities of this country. Under- 
lying them all will be found two main sources of evil—neglect and 
greed. Neglect on the part of the community, failure of its citizens 
to recognize evil tendencies as they develop, dangerous ignorance 
on the part of citizens and officials of what is going on within the 
city’s gates—a feeling of safety and of confidence that all must be 


right, because they see little that is wrong, that things cannot be bad 


as long as they are hidden, a false civic pride that believes that 
everything in their own city is the best, a dangerous sort of apathy, 
content to leave things as they are, a /aissez faire policy which brings 
forth fruit of unrighteousness. Greed on the part of those who 
_ desire to secure for themselves an undue profit on their investments, 
who are willing to traffick in human lives, to sacrifice the health, and 
the moral and social welfare of countiess thousands so that they 
may become enriched thereby. 

Of the many problems that press upon us for solution in our 
American cities none presents so many startling aspects as the prob- 
lem of the housing of the working people, a question which has 
vexed old-world cities for over half a century, and one which we 


_ in America have been conscious of for seventy years. It might have 
been expected that in a new country under democratic institutions, 


old world would not have appeared, but the causes which have pro- 
duced them have been the same in New York as in London, or in 
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Paris. Avarice and greed, combined with indolent municipal neglect 
produce the same results on both sides of the ocean. 

It is only in very large cities that there exists what may be 
called a “tenement-house problem,” although in nearly every city 
there is a housing problem. While a community is small, land is 
necessarily cheap and the evils of overcrowding, lack of light and 
air, lack of privacy, and the consequent physical and moral degrada- 
tion which follow, are unknown. Traced back to its source, the 
beginning of bad housing conditions is the same in every city. It 
first manifests itself when two or three families occupy an old man- 
sion, formerly the abode of one wealthy family, but no longer in a 
fashionable part of the city, and gradually falling into decay. As 
one house thus changes in a neighborhood, before long the whole 
neighborhood becomes similar, and we have a large population 
living in houses not adapted to the uses to which they are put, with 
the inevitable results of bad sanitation, overcrowding, and the nu- 
merous other physical and social evils which soon follow. Unscru- 
pulous landlords and builders are quick to see that by crowding peo- 
ple closer and closer together they can greatly increase their profits, 
so that it soon becomes advantageous to them to build new build- 
ings planned solely with the view of housing the greatest number 
of people upon the smallest area of land. Thus has arisen the 
great tenement-house system of our American citics. One of the 
greatest evils of this system is the evil of overcrowding, which 
one would expect to find only in those communities where there 
is a little vacant land or where the pressure of population is so 
intense as to render a scarcity of living accommodations unavoid- 
able. This phenomenon, however, is by no means so limited, but is 
to be observed in nearly every one of our large cities, in such 
cities as Philadelphia, Buffalo, Chicago, Pittsburg and others 
where there is no scarcity of vacant land, nor any serious lack of 
sufficient living accommodations. Crowding is bad enough in its 
effect on the human race, but overcrowding is a word fraught with 
fatal significance. 

There are two main manifestations of this evil which should be 
carefully distinguished. The one most commonly understood is that 
which relates to the overcrowding of the homes of the poor, the 
use of individual rooms or apartments by a greater number of 
people than is proper for the health or moral welfare of the inhabi- — 
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tants. It is this phase of the evil which exists to so great an extent 
in Europe, especially in London and in other English cities. The 


other phase which seems the larger question, serious as the former __ 


is, is almost unknown in the European cities, at least as it exists 
in New York. It is the overcrowding of limited areas with a 
densely packed population, and it is to this condition of affairs that — 


I would especially direct attention. In one small portion of Man- | 


hattan Island, the district south of Fourteenth street and east of 
Broadway, dwell over 500,000 human beings, a population in itself — 
greater than that of any other American city except Chicago, Phila- | 


delphia, St. Louis, Boston and Baltimore. A population greater 


indeed than the entire population of each of the following states and 
territories: Arizona, Delaware, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, North 
Dakota, Oregon, New Hampshire, New Mexico, Rhode Island, 
Utah, Vermont and Wyoming. 

Were this city within a city composed chiefly of native-born 
citizens, speaking the same language, actuated by a common patriot- 
ism, and brought up under the same influences and surroundings, 


the consequences of this congestion of population would be serious _ 


enough, but where it is a city composed of people from every nation, 


alien to our life in nearly every way, ignorant of our language and 


brought up under conditions, social and political, that are entirely 
foreign to the ones under which they are now living, the results are 


fraught with the most serious consequences to the community. The | 


mere herding together of such vast numbers of people in such close 
proximity would in itself engender a train of evils, but with the 
other disturbing factors added, the evils are greatly intensified. 


No conception of the existing conditions can be obtained from 


any general statements. To say that the lower East Side of New | 
York is the most densely populated spot in the habitable globe gives 
no adequate idea of the real conditions. To say that in one section 
of the city the density of population is 1,000 to the acre and that the 
greatest density of population in the most densely populated part 
of Bombay is but 759 to the acre, in Prague 485 to the acre, in Paris 
434, in London 365, in Glasgow 350, in Calcutta 204, gives one no 
adequate realization of the state of affairs. No more does it, to 
say that in many city blocks on the East Side there is often a pop- 
ulation of from 2,000 to 3,000 persons, a population equal to that — 
of a good-sized village. The only way that one can understand the © 
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real conditions is to go down into the streets of these districts and see 
the thousands of persons thronging them and making them impass- 
able. So congested have become the conditions of some of the quar- 
ters of this city, that it is not an exaggeration to say that there are 
more people living there than the land or the atmosphere can with 
safety sustain. The limits have not only been reached, but have long 
been passed. The city may not inappropriately be compared to the 
human organism, and thus considered it presents many interesting 
and impressive phenomena. Its streets are the veins and arteries 
through which the blood circulates, its parks are the lungs through 
which it breathes, and civic spirit and enlightened public sentiment 
are the directing intelligence which controls its movements and its 
life. Congestion has its effect on all of these physical parts of the city’s 
organism. The gradual growth of some vile slum, such as was the 
old “Mulberry Bend,” the congestion there of a degraded, semi- 
criminal population stops the circulation of the city’s healthful 
currents and ultimately gangrene sets in and the offending portions 
have to be cut out with the surgeon’s knife. It is a serious mistake 
to let the conditions get so bad that so radical and so serious a 
remedy is necessary. The blood once poisoned is never entirely 
healthy again and it is only a little while before a second operation 
is necessary. Five years after we destroyed “Mulberry Bend” in 
New York, we were called upon to perform a similar task in Little 
Italy, and to-day one can place his hand upon as many as fifteen 
or twenty similar centres of decay. As with the blood, so with 
the lungs of the city; congestion there is as fatal as in the human 
body, and when the controlling intelligence is weakened, when con- 
gestion of the brain sets in, when civic spirit becomes dead, and 
public sentiment slumbers, paralysis of the whole organism follows 
as surely as it does with man. 

The physical effects of overcrowding, while more observable, 
are no more serious than the social and industrial ones. There is 
not space to do more than merely indicate some of these evil effects. 
The destruction of home life, the weakening of the parental influ- 
ence, the falling off of religious faith, the changed relation of the 
sexes, the absence of privacy, the intrusion of strangers upon the 
family life, the use in common of facilities of living where propriety 
and decency demand their restriction to a single family, the constant 
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sible—all have their weakening and lowering effect upon moral 
standards. The social consequences are almost as serious as the 
physical ones. In place of the home and the church, are the street, 
the dance hall and the saloon. Overcrowding operates industrially 
almost as much as it does physically. With the abnormal increase of 
population through immigration, a vast horde of workers each year 
are brought to compete with the workers already hete. Accustomed 
to lower wages and to a lower standard of living, they underbid 
them both socially and industrially, until the standards sink lower 
and lower. And from this industrial overcrowding we have that 
peculiar evil known as the “sweating system” by which men and 
women and even children are ground down in the treadmill of 
human labor, set to mean tasks and stunted intellectually and physi- 
cally, forced by necessity to incessant toil. 

One of the most serious effects of overcrowding and conges- 
tion of population is what I may be permitted to term social friction, 
the clashing of one life upon another, or rather of thousands of 
lives upon a single one; the disturbing nervous effect of the pres- 
ence of so great a mass of human beings creating a social condition 
similar in many ways to the atmospheric conditions which exist 
before the coming of a thunder storm. This cannot be realized 
except by those who have lived in the more crowded districts of 
the city, where there is never quiet or stillness, but always the 
unceasing roar of the city’s life. One is vividly reminded of Dante’s 
“Strange tongues, horrible cries, words of woe, accents of anger, 
voices high and hoarse, and sounds of hands with them, were 
making a tumult which whirls forever in that air dark without 
change, like the sand when the whirlwind breathes.” The mere 
ordinary processes of living are fraught with svucial friction at 
almost every point—the drawing of a pail of water, the playing of 
the children together, the simplest and most ordinary human func- 
tions become the occasions of strife and discord. 

The change from the private dwelling to the crowded tenement 
is far-reaching in its consequences, and the effect is felt on the 
community physically, socially and morally. Its effect on the indi- 
vidual members of the community is also felt in these three ways. 
The effect, too, on democratic institutions is far-reaching and serious. 
The whole theory of our government is based on an intelligent elec- 
torate, upon the assumption that each citizen has a direct personal 
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interest in the welfare of the country, that each member of the 
community is, to a certain extent, a taxpayer, with a personal inter- 
est in the affairs of that community. This was so when our govern- 
ment was founded, but it no longer is so. It certainly is not so in 
our large cities. The modern city is the most important factor in 
destroying a conservative point of view on the part of the working 
people. Where a man has a home and owns it, he has an incentive 


_ to work industriously, to be economical and thrifty, to take an 


interest in public affairs; every tendency makes him conservative. 
But where a man’s home is three or four rooms in some huge build- 
ing in which dwell from twenty to thirty other families and this 
home is only his from month to month, what incentive is there to 
economy? What is there to develop a sense of civic responsibility or 
patriotism? The change from the private dwelling to the crowded 


tenement, serious as it is in its effect on our native-born citizens, is 


even more serious when it affects the foreign elements of our popu- 
lation, who have come from rural, peasant life in Italy, Germany or 
Russia, where they have had ample space, abundance of light and air 
and absence from overcrowding, and have lived in sparsely-settled 
communities, and not in the close proximity which exists in cities. 
Such a family is suddenly compelled to make the transition from 
a life of this kind to the life of the crowded tenements, and in a 
_ Country where everything is alien; where the language and cus- 


toms are foreign and strange, and is suddenly called upon to adjust 


old habits to totally new conditions. This would be bad enough 
were some effort made to intelligently guide these people through 
their transition period, but no such effort is made. They are left to 
learn for themselves by bitter experience the difference between 
their new life and the old one, and because they do not immediately 
adjust themselves to this change we are apt to wonder, and to con- 
sider them an undesirable element of the population. 

What must be the physical effect of this tremendous change in 
the living environment of those foreigners who come to these shores 
each year? What must be the contrast between the badly ventilated, 

overcrowded tenement house, and the simple dwelling of the small 
Italian village? The bad effect upon the community of a congregate 
form of living is by no means limited to the poorer people. Waldorf- 
Astorias at one end of the town and “Big Flats” at the other end are 
equally bad in their destruction of civic spirit and the responsibilities 
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of citizenship. It is but recently that the rector of one of New York’ s 
large churches complained that he found it impossible to reach the 
dwellers in apartment houses. The effect of living in this class of 
building, and‘even more so of living in hotels, is bound to have 
serious consequences for the nation. It means gradually the break- 
ing down of family life; it means that children become undesirable; — 
it means that the citizen, no longer being a householder, no longer 
comes into contact with the different branches of the municipal gov- 
ernment and no longer has the same interest in the affairs of the — 
community ; he no longer has to deal with the city’s Water Depart- 
ment; he no longer has to deal with its Health Department; 
with its Department of Street Cleaning; but all of his relations with 
the city government are taken from him, and in return for it he 
pays all these obligations, financially, by paying rent, but too fre- - 


quently he pays them in no other way. The result must necessarily 
be that there are each year an increasing number of citizens who no — ow é 
longer have a direct interest in the affairs of government. ae 

The housing problem is a threefold one, and, like human life, 
looks to the future, the present and the past. Its solution lies along 
three definite lines of action: First, as it affects the future. It is | 
obvious that no house should be erected hereafter which does not 
have adequate light and ventilation, sufficient protection in case of 
fire, proper sanitary conveniences and make home life reasonably 
possible. The first step, therefore, in the solution of the housing 
problem, must be to prevent the erection in the future of bad types — 
of houses, and to be sure that good types are erected. 

The second direction i in which the solution of the housing prob- 


a 


ing tenement houses are maintained in a ‘eaten and safe condition ; 
while the third direction looks to the past and seeks to remedy the 
errors of former years by compelling the reconstruction of the old | 
houses so as to make them fit for human habitation. 
In seeking to solve the housing problem, therefore, it is import- 
ant that all three of these phases should be considered. Simply “32 a 


seeing that existing laws are enforced will do little good if the = = 
existing laws are inadequate and permit the erection of bad types of ti Poa 
houses or permit existing houses to be maintained in an unsanitary — Pa 
condition. As most of the housing evils in our large cities have _ 
arisen becatse of the absence of wise restrictive legislation it * 
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obvious that the remedy for the conditions lies with the proper regu- 
lation by the state of the conditions under which such types of build- 
ings may be constructed and operated. The directions effort should 
take, therefore, are toward legislative control and municipal regula- 
tion, and this is so in every large city. It is clearly the duty of the 


state to see that conditions shall not arise under which citizens _ 


shall be denied the ordinary conveniences of living. It is unques- — 
tionably the duty of the state to see that every human being is not 
deprived of his God-given right to light and air. In the same way 
it is the duty of the municipality to regulate the operation of such 


buildings and to see that in their management there are no condi- _ 


tions which are inimical to the public welfare. Notwithstanding 
this responsibility of government, activities should by no means : 
be limited solely to those of governmental and municipal agencies. 
There is a very important field in housing reform for private effort, 
though the fields of public and private effort are distinct. There 


are many things which the government may do which cannot be _ 


done effectively by private citizens, and there are many things that 
it is better for the private citizen to do than for the government 


to undertake. It is quite impossible, for instance, for private effort Mies 


to see it effectively that thousands of tenement houses are main- 
tained in a sanitary condition. On the other hand, it is not a part 
of the function of government to engage in the construction and 
operation of tenement houses. . 
One of the most effective directions in which private effort may 


work is in the improvement of the old houses, a legitimate form of _ 


private effort and a proper field for the exercise of the activity of 
public-spirited citizens. This method of reform has been carried on 
with great success in London by that pioneer in the housing move- 
ment, Miss Octavia Hill, whose principles have become so well- 


known as to give to the method her name. Her idea has been to _ 


buy an existing tenement house, not to disturb the tenants who are 


in it, but to gradually improve the houses and thus slowly change __ 


the standard of living of the occupants. It is an educational scheme 
of far-reaching consequences, and has worked with very great suc- — 


cess in English cities. Similar efforts have been made in Philadel- a 


phia. In New York, Miss Ellen Collins, some forty-five years ago, 
purchased several dilapidated tenements in the Fourth Ward and 
peration on the Octavia Hill prindiple. Miss 
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Collins’ methods have brought with them great success for many — 
years. Similar efforts have been made in New York at different 
times, but have not been uniformly successful. In Philadelphia 
an association of public-spirited men and women, known as “The 
Octavia Hill Association,” was formed some yeais ago to carry 
on this work. The association now controls a number of tene- 
ment houses, which it manages and which it improves under 
these methods. In most of the large cities the field for work 
of this kind is practically unlimited. Great good could be accom- 
plished if public-spirited citizens would buy old houses, make 
those structural changes in them that are necessary, letting light 
into the dark places, doing away with privy sinks and unsani- 
tary plumbing, and making the houses fit for habitation; then 
selling them and repeating the experiment with other houses. 
A company which devoted itself solely to the management of tene- 
ment houses, if wisely directed, would be productive of excellent — 
results. 

There is a very strong feeling on the part of many persons in 
the community that the municipal ownership and operation of tene- 
ment houses would in some mysterious way solve the housing prob- 
lem. In just what way has never been stated. The reason, I imagine, — 
that the view prevails is because in certain European communities 
the municipality has undertaken such work and has, to some extent, 
succeeded. There is no more disastrous principle than this—the 
blind copying of what has been done in some other community under 
totally different conditions without regard to the forces that are at — 
work in the individual community in question. It is, of course, 
conceivable why Socialists should strongly believe in the municipal 
ownership and operation of tenement houses, but it is hard to under- 
stand why persons not holding such views should advocate these 
theories. I must confess that I cannot see why the municipality should 
go into the business of providing housing accommodations any more 
than it should go into the business of providing food for the poorer 
members of the community, or clothes, or fuel, or in fact, not only 
the necessaries of life, but even the conveniences. If municipal 
tenement houses are desirable and are a proper function of govern- 
ment, why not municipal butcher shops, municipal grocery stores, 
municipal clothing establishments, municipal barber shops? The 
list might be added to indefinitely. If the municipality is to engage 
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in such operations, which in the past have been limited to private 
enterprise, it must frankly recognize at the outset that it must occupy 
the entire field. Private enterprise will not compete with municipal 
undertaking, for it cannot; and when once the city undertakes the 
construction of tenement houses, the private builder wiil abandon 
the field and the city will be called upon to build all of such houses 
that are to be constructed. So tremendous an undertaking would 
this be that no government, as governments are constituted subject 
to the changes which invariably take place, would be able to carry 
on such a scheme. 

Moreover, what is to be gained by having the government thus 
extend its functions? Do the advocates of such a scheme expect to 
demonstrate that tenement houses which are sanitary can be built 
and pay a fair rate on the money invested? This has been demon- 
strated over and over again in New York City in the past forty 
years. Do they expect that by this method they will be sure that 
all tenement houses that are erected in the future will be sanitary 
and provide proper accommodations for the persons that are to 
live in them? This result has already been attained in New York 
State by the present tenement house law, under which no house can 
be constructed which does not provide sufficient light and ventila- 
tion, proper sanitary conveniences and privacy. If the laws did not 
accomplish this result, the remedy would be to amend these laws. 
What other possible result could be achieved by the municipal owner. 
ship of tenement houses? It is often urged by the advocates of .this 
plan that municipal tenement houses have been constructed and 
operated with great success in many English and Scotch cities and 
that, therefore, it should be done here. Municipat government in 
Great Britain is totally different from municipal government in 
America, and the peculiar political conditions which exist in New 
York and other American cities would be fatal to the success of 
municipal model tenements. We certainly can postpone so import- 
ant an experiment until we have achieved perfect municipal gov- 
ernment in regard to those functions of government which now 
engage the attention of our authorities; we can very wisely wait 
until the administration of the Charities Department has been made 
perfect, until the poor and sick and dependent are treated in the 
wisest way; we can wait until our street-cleaning system is made 
adequate ; we can wait until our dealing with the liquor problem is 
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bats ae satisfactory ; we can wait until the administration of the health of 
the city is far more advanced than it is. 

It is a rather strange thing that wherever an attempt is made 
in a new community to start a movement for housing reform, that 
it seems to be the first impulse of the public-spirited and charitable 

om. persons, active in such a movement, to build a so-called “model” 
tenement. I suppose it is due to the desire to see quickly definite 
and concrete results of their efforts. It is so much more satisfactory 
to most people to see a definite product crystallized quickly into brick 
and mortar than to wait perhaps for a period of four or five years 
to: see larger results accomplished, only the tendencies of which 
a could be seen at first. No one thing has probably done more to 
hinder the progress of housing reform in this country than this 
unfortunate impulse of well-disposed persons. I do not wish to be 
misundertood as under-rating the value of improved tenements, nor 
to deter persons from devoting their time and energy to such work. 
It is only when made an alternative for other methods of housing 
reform that it is seriously objectionable. When it takes the place 

of these it is strongly to be condemned. 

Various efforts to solve the housing problem by building so- 
called “model” tenements have manifested themselves in this coun- 

' try in two forms—one by the building of such houses with the 
expressed intention of furnishing comfortable and pleasant living 

: i accommodations to the poorer members of the community, at rents 
lower than the rents that prevail in that part of the city for similar 
accommodations. Efforts of this kind must be regarded solely as 
charity and nothing else. Such efforts have in every case failed, 
and in every case deserve to fail. They are extremely undesirable, 
and exert as great a pauperizing influence upon the community as 
any of the other forms of out-door relief. They also invariably 
injure the cause of housing reform. The other form of effort to 
improve housing conditions by building “model” tenements is found 

in the work of those companies which, recognizing the unfortunate 
effect of charity, build “model” tenements with the determination 
that their work shall be conducted as a business enterprise, and that 
unless they can get a fair return upon the money invested, it shall 
not be carried on, and that the accommodations furnished shall 
never be at rates lower than the prevailing rents in the neighbor- 
hoods in which their buildings are located. The objections which 
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apply to “model” tenements are materially minimized in quasi-phil- 
anthropic movements such as this. The great objection, however, 
to persons who desire to improve housing conditions, devoting their 
energies and means to the construction and maintenance of so-called 
“model” tenements, is that the same amount of energy and money 
directed in different channels would produce a hundred-fold greater 
results. 

This has been strikingly illustrated in the history of housing 
reform in New York. In the period of sixty-three years, from 1842 
to 1905, there have been in the various parts of Greater New York 
about ten different groups of so-called “model” dwellings erected, 
equivalent, approximately, to about two hundred separate smaller 
tenement houses. That is, in sixty-three years, as a result of the 
effort of persons engaged in building so-called “model” tenements 
(many of which were by no means “model”), the net result has 
been the providing of about two hundred tenement houses of the 
ordinary size in which living accommodations are satisfactory. 
During the same period of time the speculative builders of the 
city, unrestricted by proper legislation, have erected approximately 
over fifty thousand indescribably bad types of tenement houses. 
Had the same effort which was expended in the erection and man- 
agement of these ten groups of buildings, or two hundred houses, 
been expended in securing proper restrictive legislation and in 
watching its enforcement, there would have been to-day fifty thou- 
sand tenement houses equal in all respects to the two hundred so- 
called “model” tenements. 

That this is not a theoretical view is fully sustained by the 
results accomplished by the New York State tenement house law, 
passed in 1901. In a period of eighteen months in New York City, 
there were erected under the provisions of this law 1,360 new tene- 
ment houses, all of which, from the point of view of adequate light 
and ventilation, proper sanitary conveniences, privacy and protection 
against fire, are fully equal to any of the “model” tenements erected 
in that city, and in many instances superior to them. This has been 
the result of the operation of wise legislation in the very limited 
period of a year and a half. What the results would have been if 
such a law had been operating for the past sixty years it is not diffi- 
cult to imagine. Most of the housing problems that now exist in 
New York City would never have existed. It is for this reason, 
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therefore, that so long as builders are allowed unrestricted to build 
improper types of tenement houses, that so long as existing build- 
; ings are not maintained in a sanitary condition, it is unwise for 
__ persons desiring to improve the living environment of the masses 
- _ of the people to put forth intelligence, energy and force in the build- 
ing of a single tenement house when the same energy and force 
_ expended more wisely will bring forth results a thousandfold more 
effective. 
There are other reasons why the building of “model” tenements 
is not the most desirable form of effort in improving housing condi- 
tions in a community. Good intentions will not make a “model” 
tenement. The persons who are interested in such enterprises, as a 
rule, are totally unfamiliar with the actual conditions under which 
the poorer people live. They are also totally unfamiliar with the 
management of such property, and are, therefore, apt either to be 
extravagant in the construction of the building, to go to unneces- 
= expense, to waste space in unwise planning, or to so manage 


the house after it is erected that it becomes a failure both socially 
financially. 

The history of the first “model” tenement house in New York is 
singularly illuminating. It was built in 1855 by a company formed 
by a number of philanthropic persons who desired to improve 
housing conditions. The building was known as the “Workman’s 
Home,” and was situated on six lots on Mott and Elizabeth streets. 

_ The building contained thirty-seven different suites of rooms and 
provided accommodations for three hundred and forty-eight per- 
sons. In the description of the building it was stated that “every 

- room is well ventilated, having air flues from each to the roof.” 
When one considers that there were on each floor twenty-eight 
entirely dark and unventilated bedrooms, except such ventilation as 
might be obtained from the hallways or from a flue about the thick- 
ness of one brick in one of the walls, this statement seems rather 
astonishing. A few years after the building was erected it degen- 
erated into one of the worst houses in the city, and was known as the 
“big flat,” and became the resort of thieves, prostitutes and dis- 
orderly persons. In a similar way I might indicate the failure of 
many other movements for the erection of “model” tenements. In 
one case the building was so unwisely planned by the architect, so 
much space was left vacant and unnecessarily so, that it has been 
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impossible, ever since the building has been constructed, for it to pay 
more than 3 per cent. upon the money invested. Another enterprise, 


considerable financial loss to the investors. It is interesting to know 

that this property built as a “model” tenement within the last seven- 

teen years has recently been sold and purchased by some real estate 
speculators, who have filed plans for materially altering the build- 
ing so as to make it a paying proposition and up to the standard 
demanded by the tenants. 

One of the earliest “model” tenement enterprises in this country 
has been extremely successful from the start. I refer to the model 
tenements of Mr. Alfred T. White, in Brooklyn; and the latest and 
most effectively organized movement of this kind, the work of the 
City and Suburban Homes Company, has been very successful. 
Wherever “model” tenements are built, however, it must be re- 
membered that they are to a certain extent an institution. There 
is always the necessity of showing the buildings to persons who are 
interested from a charitable point of view, and self-respecting ten- 
ants naturally are bound to resent this intrusion upon the privacy 
of their home. The result is that in many cases the class of tenants 
gradually changes, the more self-respecting tenants seeking other 
quarters where they will not be intruded upon. The only justifica- 
tion for the erection of “model” tenements as a means of solving 
the house problem is to demonstrate in any community that the 
poor want good living accommodations, and that well-managed 
and well-constructed houses pay as a business proposition. I hesi- 
tate to comment upon the condition of the charitable education of © 
a community where it is necessary to demonstrate that the poor 
want proper housing accommodations. Even in such cases the 
erection of a so-called “model” tenement house is a dangerous 
and expensive method of demonstrating this principle. Errors crys- 
tallized in brick and mortar are very difficult to remedy. 

In order to understand the housing problem in all its phases, it 
is necessary to consider it from the point of view of both landlord 
and tenant, of owner and builder. In most considerations of this 
subject the financial side of the problem is too often omitted and 
yet no side is more important. Any movement for housing reform __ 
which leaves out of consideration the rights of property owners is aot 
necessarily bound to fail, and it unfortunately is too often the ten- 
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_ dency of persons anxious to improve housing conditions to pay no 


attention whatsoever to this phase of the subject. They are so 
impressed with the great sanitary and social evils which exist, and 
their sympathy is so keenly aroused on behalf of the sufferings of the 
poor, that they are apt in their zeal to lose sight of these important 


considerations. 


Much has been written in a popular way about the enormous 


_ profits accruing to the landlord in tenement house property and much 


abuse has been heaped upon his shoulders. On the other hand, the 
tenement house landlord has protested that his profits are small and 
that tenement house property as a rule does not pay. Both of these 
statements, strange as it may seem, are correct. In some cases 
large profits are reaped by tenement house owners, while in other 
cases investment in tenement house property is a losing venture. The 
reasons for this state of affairs are various. Unfortunately, accur- 
ate statistics as to the profits of owners of tenement houses have 
never been available, as few landlords have been willing to make 


nis _ public just what their income from such property is. If the system of 
building tenement houses on speculation could be done away with, it 


would result in a great deal of benefit to the tenants and would be a 
most important factor in lowering excessive rents and removing 
many of the inconveniences and discomforts from which tenants suf- 
fer. The fact that the tenement houses are built by persons whose 
sole desire is to sell them as soon as they are built, and who, there- 
fore, have no interest in building well, so that the house will last and 
require few repairs, is responsible for the flimsy manner in which 
such houses are generally constructed. The sole purpose of the 
ordinary speculative builder is to make the house appear to be sub- 
_ stantial when, as a matter of fact, as many purchasers can testify to 
their sorrow, the bills for repairs in a new house are extremely 


heavy during the first years of its occupation and increase in geo- 
- metrical ratio during succeeding years. The result is that the ten- 


ants have to suffer because, of course, the landlord is bound to get 
back all of his expenditures in the form of rents. 

Another tendency which has its unfortunate effect upon rents 
is the constant speculation which goes on in some cities in tenement 
house property, such houses changing hands frequently—as many as 
ten times in one year—and each time the new landlord seeks to raise 


the rents. The question of profits is one concerning which it is almost _ 
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impossible to get accurate information. Few landlords are willing 
to divulge the details of the management of their property. The 
profits on a house depend also on the wisdom of the purchase; in 
many cases large profits are made, in some cases as high as from 
15 to 20 per cent. These, however, are the exceptions. The average 
net return on tenement property in New York, so far as can be 
ascertained, is between 5 and 6 per cent., which is indeed a very fair 
return on the money. In many other cases, however, tenement house 


Low 


property pays no more than 2 or 3 per cent., and in some casesisa 
losing venture. It is easy to understand why this should be so, | 


when one considers that the original purchase may have been unwise 
and the investor may have paid a price for his property far in 
advance of its real value and that, therefore, it is impossible for 


him ever to secure an adequate return upon his investment. Tene- 4 
ment owner’s profits would be very largely increased if the class __ 


of persons who own tenement houses were more intelligent and gave 
greater consideration to the convenience and comfort of their ten- 
ants. In the ordinary tenement there is a very large loss each year 
from bad debts of tenants who are unscrupulous or dishonest and 
who do not hesitate to let their rent run for two or three months 
and then suddenly leave the house with the landlord unpaid. This 


evil is a very great one, so great indeed that it is a common saying _ 
among the tenement-house population that “it is cheaper to move — 


than to pay rent.” The unfortunate part of this condition of 
affairs is that the self-respecting tenants who do pay their rent 
promptly, are made to suffer for the failure of the dishonest ten- 
ants to pay their just obligations, as in every case the landlord 
recoups himself for these losses by assessing the loss upon the 


other tenants in the house in the form of an increased rental. If — 
more landlords would adopt the practice of thoroughly investigat- 


ing the character of their tenants before accepting them as tenants, 
there would be fewer losses of this kind and rents generally would 
be lower, and both landlord and tenant would benefit thereby. The 
only persons who would suffer would be the rent dodgers. 

Effort toward housing reform must seek, so far as it is possible, 
to offset the present tendency to concentrate in large cities, and there 
must be, if democratic institutions are to prevail, an organized 
effort to distribute the population and set the tendency back to rural 
or semi-rural communities. There is not the slightest reason why the 
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greater part of our tremendous foreign population, which has come 
from rural peasant life in Europe, should not continue in similar 
rural peasant life in this country—in fact, there is every reason why 
it should. Thus far, there has been hardly any effort made to direct 
the careers of these foreigners along these lines. Such effort as 
has been made has been successful on the whole, but it has been 
done on so small a scale that, of course, its effect has only been 
slightly felt. 
| There is much misconception on this subject, and we ought to 


at once free our minds of the popular belief so often expressed by 
many of the well-to-do persons of the community that “ the poor 
ought to live in the country.” The reasons why the poor live in 
the city are undoubtedly the same reasons that account for the pres- 
ence of the rich in the city—they like city life; and were indeed the 
great majority of the working people to remove from the city, the 
more prosperous members of the community would find themselves 
seriously embarrassed. No effort to stem the tide toward the cities 
or to turn it back to the country can succeed, which does not clearly 
recognize the fact that people are social in their nature and that 
they reside in cities because of the social opportunities which are 
to be found there. It is important, therefore, in such work to 
make rural communicaties, so far as possible, social centres. The 
Italian peasant has no special desire to live in a crowded tenement 
house, provided he is given an equivalent for the social atmosphere 
that he finds in the tenement districts. He had such equivalent 
in his native village; there the public square was the social centre. 
This principle has been very clearly recognized by a number of 
employers of industry who, in order to improve the quality of the 
_ workmanship in their factories and to secure continuity of service 
among their employees, and primarily because of their recognition 
of the fact that their workers are human beings, and not merely 
machines, and have an intellectual and spiritual side to their natures, 
have gone out of their way to provide for their employees, not only 
improved housing conditions, but social and educational opportuni- 
ties of a high order. 
* Many people who are conscious of housing evils and who are 
desirous of improving the conditions under which the poor live are 
often handicapped by a lack of knowledge of how to proceed in 


attempting to remedy them. The best intentions in the world with- 
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out proper knowledge and judgment, not only will not accomplish 
reforms, but may indeed do positive harm. It is important, there- 
fore, to know how to start a movement for housing reform in any 
community. The essential thing first, is to know exactly and in 
detail just what the conditions are that it is sought to remedy. It 
would seem that this is elementary and that few persons would 


attempt to remedy conditions without this knowledge, but there is 


probably nothing more difficult to accomplish than to impress upon 
persons who desire housing reform, the necessity of knowing the 
facts before they seek to prescribe the remedies. Of course, in 
every community the facts are known in a general way, but this 
is not what is meant. The facts must be known in a strictly accur- 


The first step in such movements is, in every case, the formation 

of a citizens’ committee to carry on the work of investigation and 
agitation for reform. Great care should be taken in selecting the 
members of such a committee. The committee’s function is a two- 
fold one: First, to act as an intelligent jury in passing upon the 
reports and recommendations of its trained investigators; second, 
as a body to influence public opinion. The committee should be 
selected, therefore, from persons who are prominent in the com- 
munity and whose names will inspire confidence. Such a committee 
should always be composed of the leading and representative citizens 
of the community. A committee of this kind should also include 
persons familiar, to a greater or less degree, with the various sides 
of the housing problem; there should always be on the committee 


f 


J ¥ a capable architect, a practical builder, a prominent real-estate man, 


a physician, a lawyer, a representative of the leading charitable 
society of the city, a settlement worker where settlements exist, and 
where it is feasible, a representative of the local health department 
_ and the local building department. Such persons will bring to the 
service of the committee expert knowledge and advice along the 
lines of the special experience of each. Moreover, a committee thus 
constituted will have peculiar weight with the public. The public 
will naturally feel that recommendations made by a body of this 
kind will be eminently practicable and can be relied upon. By thus 
wisely choosing the committee, a large part of the battle is won at 
the start, because public sentiment is all-essential to every social 
reform. After such a committee has been organized, its next step 
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is to employ a trained and expert investigator who can not only 
carry out such plans as may be made by the committee, but who can 
also originate plans and suggest to the committee methods of investi- 
gation. A committee had far better postpone its work for a year or 
even two years in order to obtain the services of such persons, than 
to undertake an investigation without a proper executive. When 
such executive has been secured, the first step is to become familiar 
with the experience of other communities in attempting to cope with 
housing problems. There is an unfortunate tendency in many 
smaller cities, perhaps a form of false civic pride, which leads them 
to disregard the experience of other communities, feeling that they 
are entirely able to handle the problems involved in their particular 
cities and that they do not need the advice of other and larger cities. 
This is a fatal error and is bound to have its effect. There is, how- 
ever, danger of running to the other extreme and of slavishly copy- 
ing the forms of effort which have been successfuly carried on in 
other communities. The most striking illustration of this kind and 
a delightfully ludicrous one, was in a small seaport town not far 
from Boston, where some ladies who were anxious to do effective 
work with the poorer children of the place (having learned of the 
very successful work done in New York and Boston with sand 
gardens for the younger children), prepared elaborate plans for 
the construction of similar sand gardens in their own town, until 
one of the wiser members suddenly called attention to the fact 
that it would perhaps be easier for the children to go down to 
the beach, which was but a short distance, and play in the sand 
there. Exactly similar forms of foolish adherence, in every detail, 
to the experience of other communities is found in almost every 
instance in which housing investigations have been made in this 
country. 

It is a very serious mistake to imagine that the exact methods 
and remedies which have been framed to meet the peculiar condi- 
tions in a city like New York, for instance, are desirable or applicable 
to conditions in a city like Boston or Philadelphia. A forcible illus- 
tration of this tendency was had shortly after the creation of the 
new Tenement House Department in New York. As soon as its 
success seemed to be established, persons in Boston at once desired 
to establish a similar department in Boston, without considering 


whatever whether such department was necessary, but apparently — 
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actuated solely by the view, “as long as this was a good thing for 
_ New York, it should be a good thing for Boston.” 

The directions that a housing investigation should take are 
three in number: Sanitary, structural and social. Such investiga- 
tion should also look in three directions: To the future, to the 
present to the past. The sanitary investigation must concern itself 

necessarily with questions of plumbing, drainage, the adequacy 

a of closet accommodations, sewage disposal and similar questions. 
It must also consider questions of light and ventilation, the health 
of the community, prevention of disease and overcrowding. The 

a structural investigation should consider the materials out of which 

houses are built, the methods of building, their safety, protec- 
tion in case of fire, conditions of repair and similar conditions, 
_ while the social effects of existing conditions should be studied from 
almost every point of view. Such an inquiry should involve the 

question of rents, occupations, the lodger evil, congestion of popula- 
_ foreign colonies, opportunities for recreation and play, bathing 
facilities, school facilities, and many other educational questions. 
An investigation into housing conditions should also look 
toward the future development of the community and should frame 
remedies by which, in future, no bad types of houses can be erected ; 
should carefully study existing tendencies, and where it finds those 
tendencies working in unfortunate directions, should recommend 
_methods to curb them or divert them into other channels; it should 
also consider the past, and where necessary, frame methods by which 

: ia the errors of former years can be remedied. 

7 No piece of work in connection with housing investigation is of 
more importance than the making of the investigation schedules and 
no portion of the work more difficult. Upon the skill and care with 
which such schedules are made, will depend to a large extent the 

efficiency of the investigation to be carried on, and there is unfortu- 

_ nately an extremely limited number of persons who have any par- 
ticular knowledge upon this subject. I should advise every group 
«(of people who are contemplating starting a movement for housing 
reform, to devote several months to this one piece of work alone 
before starting their actual investigations. It is not possible within 
the limits of this paper to describe the main points to be considered 
in making such schedules. I shall, however, call attention to one 
or two salient points: First, that such schedules must always be a 
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card system ; second, that the size and shape of the card is extremely 
important and that a card of about 5 x 8 inches in size will be found 
to be the most satisfactory; third, that the method of arrangement 
of the various inquiries upon the card is of the greatest importance 
—there should be a logical arrangement by which the investigator 
may go from one part of the building systematically to the other, 
checking up the various points in his natural progress through the 
building; that is, proceeding either from the cellar to the roof, or 
from the roof to the cellar, but not in any event having to jump 
around and consider at one time matters that relate to the roof or 
upper stories and then consider matters relating to the cellar, and 
then to have to return to the upper stories for some particular point. 
Another point which should be carefuly considered is that the 
amount of writing to be done on a schedule by the investigator 
should be minimized, and that the various answers to each question 
should, as a rule, be anticipated in the schedule, and the appropri- 
ate answer checked by the investigator. This is of great importance 
and is not usually considered in such investigations, the more pop- 
ular method being to allow each investigator to write his own 
answers to every specific question. The result is, in such cases, that 
it is almost impossible to get any uniformity of results, owing to the 
variation of judgment among the different investigators. In answer- 
ing inquiries as to cleanliness, a numerical percentage scale, indicating 
various degrees of cleanliness, should be adopted ; thus, for example, 
very clean conditions might be represented by 100; clean, by 80; 
somewhat dirty, by 60; dirty, by 40; very dirty, 20, and filthy, o. In 
regard to the presence or absence of rubbish, to use another illustra- 
tion, the answer of the investigator should be limited to one of 
three conditions, and such answer may be very wisely confined to 
the terms, “free,” “some,” “much.” Similarly, in regard to repairs 
—the investigator’s answer should be limited to the terms, “good,” 
“fair” and “bad.” In general, wherever it is possible to describe 
conditions on a percentage basis, it is desirable. The great failing 
with most persons who are making up investigation schedules is 
that they leave entirely out of consideration the work that is to be 
done in the office in tabulating the results of such investigations. 
This is almost as important as the work which is to be done in the 
field and, as a rule, in any important investigation, takes almost 
as much time. 
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A word in regard to the considerations to be borne in mind in 
such investigations in formulating a report. The tendency generally 
in writing reports of this nature is to make them too technical or 
academic, and while presenting unquestionably the results of the 
investigation, they are, in many cases, so unfortunately presented 
as to be uninteresting to the general public. Social workers should 
never lose sight of the fact that the purpose of an investigation of 
housing conditions in any community, is primarily to frame reme- 
dies for their reform, and that, as a rule, such remedies will in the 
main be found in legislative action. It is essential, therefore, that 
in preparing a report of the work done and of the conditions found, 
such report should be popular in form and should hold the interest 
of the general public. It should, however, at the same time, be 
scientific in spirit; it should not attempt to prove preconceived 
ideas, but should simply set forth the facts as found and should 
never be willing to misrepresent them or to color them. ‘There is 
often danger on the part of the persons writing such reports, because 
of their familiarity with the subject, of taking for granted that the 
public is also familiar with the conditions. This is a very serious 
danger and one to be carefully guarded against. The public as a 
rule possesses no knowledge of these conditions, and therefore it is 
essential to tell many things which seem elementary. It is also wise, 
wherever it is possible, to use photographs, illustrating the particular 
evils which need to be remedied, and the human element should not 
be omitted. The general public is, as a rule, far more interested in 
the people than in the physical conditions, and the successful report 
must carefully harmonize these elements. It also must consider not 
only the immediate purpose of the report in making plain the exist- 
ing evils and creating a sentiment which will demand their remedy, 
but that it must of necessity have an important historical value and 
play an important part in the future education of the community. 

Although the agitation for housing reform has been carried 
on in New York City for over sixty years, there has been little real 
progress made until recently. As a matter of fact, the conditions 
to-day in New York are far worse than they were in 1842, when 
the first important movement for housing reform was started. 
The failure to accomplish more has been due chiefly to the lack 
of continuous effort. The efforts have been spasmodic, and in 
nearly every case at intervals of ten or five years. It is one of the 
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most difficult and complicated social problems in existence and 


requires constant and continuous attention. The mere passage of 
some piece of remedial legislation will be of little value, unless such 
legislation is properly enforced. Let no one who is anxious to 
improve housing conditions, enter upon a movement for housing 
reform carelessly, thinking that it is a light task which he has 
undertaken. If the conditions are such that it is necessary to act at 
all, it will be found that there is plenty of work to be done for many 
years to come—in fact, the very greatest service that citizens can 
often contribute to the cause of housing reform, is after the par- 
ticular legislative reform has been accomplished. Questions of 
interpreting the new law frequently arise, and the knowledge and 
experience of the persons who have framed the law will be found 
of the greatest moment in such emergencies. It is also extremely 
‘important to be sure that the laws are properly enforced, and unfor- 
tunately, one cannot be sure that any law is enforced in most of our 
American cities, unless citizens are willing to devote their attention 
to this subject. Any piece of tenement-house legislation in any 
community is necessarily experimental, and the framers of such 
reforms should, with an open mind, hold themselves ready to 
watch the effect of their recommendations and be prepared to recom- 
mend such changes as experience shows to be necessary. The law 
may easily in some respects be too drastic; in other respects it may 
not be sufficiently severe. In either event its effect should be studied 
by its friends and changes in it should be made by them, and not 
by the enemies of reform. If the friends of the reform have not 
sufficient interest in it to watch its enforcement and to study its 
defects and remedies, they can be quite sure that the enemies of 
reform will control its amendment and ultimately nullify its pro- 
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By Dr. A. K. Cuatmers, D. P. H. (Camb.), 
Medical Officer of Health, Glasgow, Scotland. Ne 


To the hopeful worker in hygiene, it may be said that the begin- 
ning of the new century has brought with it some suggestion of an 
ever-widening domain within which his energies may find new scope 
for their exercise. The historian of nineteenth century sanitation in 
Great Britain might with reason date its origin (albeit it was an 
unconscious one) in the system of factory legislation which began. 
with the “Health and Morals of Apprentices Act 1802”; but to 
appreciate the mental atmosphere out of which this legislation 
emerged, he must have recourse to the growth of the “New Human- 
ity” in British politics (as Sir John Simon has so happily phrased 
it), and that “larger sympathy of man with man” which John Rich- 
ard Green found so characteristic of the eighteenth century. 

And so it is an easy step from the first effort to reclaim the 
children from the uncontrolled evils of a recently introduced fac- 
tory system to the complementary movement which the Poor Law 
Commission of 1834 inaugurated in their report of that year, and 
which, together with the growth of a spirit of co-operation among 
the adult workers, did so much to reclaim industrial England from 
the poverty into which it had sunk in the first part of last century. 

It is true that sanitary endeavor, in the form at least of an 
organized administration, as yet scarcely existed, but its founda- 
tions were being securely laid in the accumulating knowledge of the 
Poor Law Commissioners regarding the home conditions of the 
industrial poor, and the part which these played in disposing to the 
disease which lay behind so much of their poverty. Although it 
was thus early recognized that the problems of poverty and sanita- 
tation had much in common, the time had scarcely come when their 
unity could be clearly recognized. For to the hygienist of the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century, the widespread incidence of the major 
infectious diseases, and their tendency every now and again to 
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leap into epidemics of considerable magnitude, made their control _ 
a question of imperious necessity. He saw the industrial centres of 
Britain scourged with ever recurring epidemics of typhus fever; 
cholera, even so recently as the 60’s decade, spreading westward 
across Europe, and apparently presaging a renewal of the outbreaks _ 
in Britain which the second quarter of the century had witnessed, 
pulmonary phthisis moving apparently uncontrolled among the © 
very flower of the industrial community, and, like a good workman, 
he devoted his energies to the work which lay nearest to hand, and 
most urgently demanded should be done. But while he accom- 
plished much for the well-being of his own generation, he did more 
for the generation which was to follow and for humanity in gen- 
eral by laying the basis for the conception that these diseases and 
others of like character were Nature’s method of teaching mankind 
that the massing of populations in large centres was more than the 
mere aggregation of human beings, with the wants of the individual 
simply multiplied by this number, but the creation as it were of an 
organic communal life which had new aspirations and new needs 
of its own. And because of this, we of a later generation, with the 
altered perspective which time admits of, can see the sanitary prob- | 
lems of to-day in probably a truer relationship to the economic basis 
of the life of the individual, and can recognise, as frankly con- 
tributing the results after which sanitation strives, the operation | 
of every agency which has the promotion of individual well-being 
as its object. Factory legislation in Britain made provision for the 
education of children almost as a side issue. Now an educational 
code has arisen which contemplates the well-being or health condi- 
tions of the children as well as their education. Poor law legis- 
lation, rightly interpreted, aims at the repression of pauperism and > 


the encouragement of thrift. Sanitation proposes for the oe 


conditions of life and work which will satisfy the physiological 
demands of his system. All alike proclaim that individual efficiency 
is the right of manhood, and that conditions which impair it should © 
cease. 

Writing so long ago as 1883, Sir Robert Giffen’ in dealing with 


'" The Progress of the Working Classes in the Last Half Century.” inaugural address 
as president of the Statistical Society. Delivered November 20, 1883, and now reproduced 
in a volume on “ Economic Enquiries and Studies." Vol. I. London. George Bell & Sons, 
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Mr. Noel Humphreys’ paper on “The Recent Decline in the English 
Death-rate” (which was based on a comparison of the death-rates 
1838-54 and 1876-80 and the increased expectation of life in the latter 
period) observes with regard to Mr. Humphreys’ conclusion that 
“the larger proportion” of this “is lived at useful ages and not at the 
dependent ages of either childhood or old age” that “ the figures to 
be affected relate to such large masses of population that so great 
a change could not have occurred if only a small percentage of the 
population had been improved in health.” 

In the periods thus compared, the average duration (or expec- 
tation) of life among males arose from 39.9 to 41.9 years, and 
among females from 41.9 to 45.3 years, while Dr. Tatham has 
shown that in the decade, 1881-90, it further increased to 43.7 for 
males and 47.2 for females. 

It was natural to regard these results as in some measure 
reflecting the work of local sanitary and other authorities during a 
whole generation of fairly continuous effort. Factory legislation 
had improved the conditions, and in many instances shortened the 
hours of labor. Local authorities had introduced water supplies and 
improved systems of drainage. Much attention had been given 
throughout the country to the conditions of housing, large areas 
of badly constructed tenements and badly arranged streets had been 
cleared in the large towns, and building regulations had been devised 
to control the erection of houses, so that the primary requirements 
of light and ventilation should be met, and the evils arising from 
unsuitability and impurity of site prevented. Continuous effort 
was being made to prevent the overbuilding of sites and the over- 
crowding of rooms; greater purity of soil water and air was con- 
stantly aimed at, and above and beyond all this, the economic con- 
dition of the worker had been improved, the purchasing power of 
money had increased, and the cost of food stuffs been reduced. 

It was, as we have said, difficult to dissociate all these from 
the continued reduction in the death-rate and consequent increase 
in the expectation of life, so that it is not a little striking that the 
first call of the new century to the public health administrations to 
arm themselves for further effort should have been sounded on the 
note of physical deterioration. Some facts were adduced on which 
the suggestion was based, and the questiens which had to be an- 
swered were—whether our material progress during the nineteenth 
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century had been purchased at the cost of racial degeneration, and 
the whole policy of sanitary administration needed revisal. 

Some earlier writers (Mr. Herbert Spencer and Mr. Lecky 
among others) had suggested that declining death-rates did not 
necessarily imply improved vitality in the survivors, but these had 
created no misgivings in the public conscience until the statement 
took the definite form just alluded to. Resulting from this, how- 
ever, a committee, consisting of representatives from several depart- 
ments of the government, was appointed, and the questions referred 
to it were as follows: 

“To make a preliminary inquiry into the allegations concerning 
the deterioration of certain classes of the population as shown by 
the large percentage of rejections for physical causes of recruits for 
the army and by other evidence, especially the report of the Royal 
Commission on Physical Training (Scotland), and to consider in 
what manner the medical profession can best be consulted on the 
subject with a view to the appointment of a Royal Commission, and 
the terms of reference to such a commission if appointed. 

“These terms of reference were subsequently explained and 
enlarged, as follows: 

“(1) To determine, with the aid of such counsel as the medical 
profession are able to give, the steps that should be taken to furnish 
the government and the nation at large with periodical data for an 
accurate comparative estimate of the health and physique of the 
people; (2) to indicate generally the causes of such physical dete- 
rioration as does exist in certain classes, and (3) to point out the 
means by which it can be most effectually diminished.” 

It must be admitted that the advocates of the physical deteri- 
oration theory found much material ready to hand wherewith to 
illustrate their argument, if not to render it convincing. Happily it 
was also possible to show that their error lay not in the facts 
which they adduced, but in the generalisations which had been 
based on them. And here we return to a consideration of circum- 
stances within the knowledge of every active worker in the field 
of sanitary administration. The statistical data on which hygiene 
progresses are not misleading when used with such knowledge. 
Our general death-rates have become reduced, our expectation of 
life has increased, but these facts are true only when applied to the 
whole population of a country or to communities thereof. The 
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error lies in assuming that they are equally true of all sections of o 


community. When the Departmental Committee, to which I have — — 


referred, proceeded to consider the conditions from which physical 
inefficiency springs, they cited Sir Shirley Murphy’s comparison — 
of the expectation of life in the districts of Hampstead and South- __ 
wark in London, which afford social contrasts. The expectation of : 
life at birth in Hampstead was 50.8 years, in Southwark it was only 
36.5. Again, they quoted the figures from Finsbury, London, where 
in a population of 14,516 persons occupying one-roomed tenements, 
the death-rate in 1903 was 38.9, although the rate among occupants 
of four or more rooms was only 5.6, and for the whole burgh 19.6. 
And turning to similar evidence regarding the population of Glas- 
gow, they quote the medical officer’s figures for 1901, which show 
that the general death-rate in one-roomed houses there was nearly 
twice that of the whole city; and the death-rate from pulmonary 
tuberculosis was 2.4 per thousand in one-roomed houses, 1.8 in 
houses of two rooms and .7 only in all the others. 

Here then we have focussed for us, as it were, sections of the 
field within which the work of social and sanitary reform of the _ 
future lies. They form illustrations, which might be multiplied from | 
the experience of every modern city, of a not inconsiderable multi-— be 


tude to whom the gospel of hygiene has hitherto failed to carry a . 


not how to reach a higher level of Sates but how to maintain life at 
all. It were easy to find terms of social obloquy wherewith to de- 
scribe the indifference which the least fortunate among them display 
to any call save that of the elemental requirements of life; it is less 
easy to adjust the balance, when it comes to weighing their indiffer- 
ence against the injury which they inflict on those who equally with 
themselves are ill-provided with material comforts, yet, nevertheless, 
are possessed of a morale which only awaits opportunity to develop. — 
For while the inefficient and indifferent, the drinker and the criminal | 
abound among them, there is also the unskilled worker, the widow, 
the seamstress, the whole mass indeed of low paid and unorganized | 
labor which is ever engaged in a merciless competition with the 
casual worker for employment and food and housing. 

But while fully recognising this and making due allowance for 
the existence of a parasitic class, it were the very essence of fatalism 
to regard the present condition as irremediable. The danger indeed 
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at the present moment is not that effort will not be made, but that it 
should take a wrong direction. The problem which the late Sir 
John Simon expressed in a phrase which his writings have made 
classic, “How the poor are to be made less poor,” seems to assume 
a more hopeful form when rendered, “How is the inefficient worker 
to be made efficient.” The social evils which result from individual 
ill-doing is only one phase of the problem and is not here in ques- 
tion. Let us frankly admit that past effort to deal with the class 
whom for convenience we designate the slum-dweller, has hitherto 
failed to make any considerable impression on him. We have 
displaced him from his slum; have we replaced him in active 
citizenship? If disappointment and a recognition of the results 
should tempt us hurriedly to answer that we have not,—often, at 
least,—there is the more reason further to enquire whether it is not 
because we had been anticipating that a moral revival would follow 
physical displacement alone. In short, is it not the case that there 
are social evils which, like some bodily diseases, are irremediable, 
save only by preventing their advent. It is easy to demolish the 
slum; how shall we approach the question how to prevent the 
formation of the class from which the slum-dweller is recruited. 
Let us leave aside for the moment all that can be said for the 
undoubted aid which the experience of the past has taught us may 
be obtained by regulating the site and construction of buildings, 
the size and overcrowding of rooms, the width of streets, the pro- 
vision of open spaces and sanitary appliances, the purer air, water 
and soil, to which we have already alluded, and concentrate our 
attention for a little on the human element in it all, which is, and 
ever must be, the objective of our efforts. 

We have seen that the evil effects of “urbanization” can to a 
large extent be controlled, and the most obvious proof of this lies 
in the fact that while the urban population of this country has 
increased in the last half century from about 50 to 77 per cent. of 
the whole, the death-rate of towns generally is as low—in some 
instances lower—than was the rate for the whole country at the 
beginning of that period. We have also seen that judged by every 
material and hygienic standard, the greater part of communities 
present no administrative problem, hygienic or otherwise, which by 
concerted effort they are unable to solve. And it is precisely at this 
point that the problem of the unreclaimed portions of our communi- 
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ties emerges. These have not benefited because there has not been 
developed in them a desire for improvement. Let us recognize the 
fact that they are remnants as it were of an earlier period of civic 
life. “The poor perish for lack of knowledge”—they lack initia- 
tive—they are but “as children crying in the night, with no language 
but a cry.” And so one turns to the children among them as the 
most hopeful point at which to commence the work of regeneration. 
We welcome the re-awakening interest in the hygiene of school 
life, because it carries with it the germ of new effort to accomplish 
on a broader basis the education of the children of the poor. ' The 
present writer has had an opportunity recently of conducting an 
enquiry into the physical condition of the children in certain schools 
in poorer class districts, and the following tables which were sub- 
mitted to the school hygiene conference of the Royal Sanitary Insti- 
tute of Britain, held in London in February, 1905, may here be 
reproduced. 

These tables are almost self-explanatory, but the following ex- 
tracts from the paper in which they were presented may assist in 
reading them: 

‘t. The children are grouped according to the size of house 
occupied by their parents. In this way the economic position of the 
family is indicated. 

“2. The height, weight, state of nutrition and mental capacity 
(teacher’s opinion) of the children follow closely this “economic” 
grading. 

“3. The lowest economic grade is separated from the others by 
a wide interval, both with regard to nutrition and mental capacity. 

“4. The constituents of certain diets are stated, from informa- 
tion supplied by the children, and grouped as good, medium and 
bad, according to the proteids and fats they contain. 

“s. The weight at given ages of children living under similar 
conditions otherwise show an almost constant gradation, which 
corresponds to the quality of the diets thus grouped. 

“6. With regard to the lowest grading, it is asked whether there 
is in the tables a suggestion of economic waste in applying, under 
present conditions, the energies of a highly trained teaching staff 
to the training of children who are obviously underfed. 

“Bearing in mind what I have said as to the danger of gen- 
eralizing from insufficient data, there is motwanetanting, I think, 
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Weicut or CHILDREN IN RELATION TO Diet (FAMILIES IN Two-Room 


APARTMENTs). (Dr. Kay.) 
Goon. MEDIUM. 
Porridge and Milk and 
“Kitchen.” 


Bread and Butter. 
.Potatoes and Meat. 


Bap. 


Bread and Tea. 
Potatoes and Soup. 
Tea and Bread (occa- 


Bread, Butter and 
Tea. 

Bread, Butter and Bread. Butter, and 
sionally “‘Kitchen’’). “Kitchen,” “Kitchen” thrice 
weekly. 
lbs 


COMPARISON OF CHILDREN ACCORDING TO S1zE oF House (Boys). 
Death |Size of | Mean Mean 
Rate |House | Height | Weight 

per in 

1000 | Rooms) Inches. 


STATED AS PERCENTAGE. 
State of Nutrition. 
in 
Pounds. 


Mental Capacity (Teacher's 
Estimate). 
Stout. |Medium.); Thin. Excel. | Good. 
80. 


52-9 
21.3 


56.6 
13-7 3 


20. 6.6 | 26.6 
4-9 | 77-2 


Medium, 


16.6 
59-6 | 10.5 
porridge or potatoes. 


74-5 


45-4 
14.9 


49-1 


28. 


17.5 
1(Scot.) A supplementary dish or food used as a relish with other food, as with bread, 


— | 

Dinner..... 

GiRLs— 


a suggestion in these figures that the inspection of school children 
may be applied to a furtherance of our industrial and hygienic as 
well as our educational interests.” 

The suggestions which emerged from a consideration of these 
facts were thus formulated: 

“1, That in all communities a section of the population fails to 
participate in the hygienic advance of recent years, and that asso- 
ciated therewith there is much impaired health and defective 
physique, which means industrial inefficiency. 

“2. That the limited measurements of school children, presently 
available, appear to indicate: 

“(a) That their physical development is related to an 
economic standard of the family life, which may readily be 
expressed. 

“(b) That their nutrition is similarly graded, and 

“(c) That their mental inefficiency, as estimated by the 
masters, falls into line with both. 

“3. That this lowering of the mental and physical condition 
of childhood tends to the production in inefficiency in the adult, 
from which again the vicious cycle is begun. 

“4. That much educational energy is meanwhile misspent in en- 
deavoring to educate children who are physically unfit, as evidenced 
by the small proportion of underfed children who reach a reasonable 
standard of proficiency, according to the masters’ estimate. 

“s. That in order to assist in preventing the production of 
industrial inefficients, food, and by implication the organized feed- 
ing of school children in certain districts is essential. 

“6. That the most reliable way of ascertaining the distribution 
of underfed children is by a systematic medical inspection of them 
at schools.” 

Housing. 

The literature of modern sanitation is replete with works on 
this subject, but three additions have recently been made to it, 
which are excellent for several reasons. They present the problem 
as existing in three important industrial municipalities—Birming- 
ham, Manchester and Glasgow; and bring to the knowledge of the 
general reader much that has hitherto been known only to the 
sanitary officer and social worker. In this they cannot fail to have 
a direct educational value, and their excellence is enhanced by the 
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uniform waiiiinihin that behind the structural decrepitude of the 
uninhabitable house and the adverse economic condition of its 
tenant (with both of which we have for so long been almost hope- 
lessly familiar), there lies the element of the human soul which needs 
awakening. It is the recognition of this fact in these reports that 
makes them hopeful reading. For when the public conscience 
realizes that the slum-landlord and slum-tenant is there only be- 
cause we have tolerated him, we shall have seen the beginning of 
the end of both. It is true that the reports supply no specific remedy 
for the conditions which they describe, and this, from the nature 
of the case, must be so. But in recognizing that for every separate 
aspect of the problem a different remedy is required, they have done 
much to guard future workers against repeating the errors of the 
past. The position has seldom been better put than in the following 
words from the Manchester and Salford report, which was pre- 
pared for the Citizens’ Association for the Improvement of the 
Unwholesome Dwellings and Surroundings of the People, by Mr. 
Marr, Secretary of the Association. 

“To sum up. We see in our towns to-day many evils. Poor 
physique, impaired health, and premature senility; drunkenness, 
sexual immorality and other vice; betting and thriftlessness ; decay 
of family life and lack of civic spirit ; these are all too common. We 
find, too, poverty, houses unwholesome from many causes, lack of 
provision of open spaces and other means for healthy recreation, nar- 
row and gloomy streets, an excessive amount of coal smoke, and a 
superabundance of public-houses. Endless discussion takes place 
among those interested in social reform as to which group of evils 
is cause, which effect. The truth seems to be that we have a vicious 
circle and that they are all both cause and effect. It is therefore 
necessary that all who are engaged in social work, all who are 
members of religious organisations, should join forces and at any 
sacrifice promote all measures for the welfare of the community.” 

With regard to present action, the reports may be said to 
be almost unanimous. “It cannot be too loudly proclaimed,” wrote 
Sir John Simon now many years ago, “that an efficient administra- 
tion of the sanitary laws is among the best helps which can be 
given to the poorer classes of the population; and that authorities 
who negligently or corruptly fail of their duties in such adminis- 
tration, are among the worst oppressors of the poor,” and the 
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oe 
present reports lend what emphasis they can to this elementary 
principle of administrative action. It is true that the Manchester 
report expresses some hesitation when contemplating the possible 
displacement of people for whom no housing accommodation might 


be assumed to exist, but the Spectator in reviewing the Report com- 


mented thereon in terms so apposite that they may be introduced: 
“What is wanted,” says this reviewer, “is a clear and unmis- 
takable statement of what the municipal authorities can do as the 


law stands. It will then be possible to tax them with neglect of 


duty if they leave any abuses unremedied. We do not all say 


7. that they may not have good reasons to give for their inaction, but 


only that the public has a right to be informed what those reasons 


are. The one that is most often given is the possibility that a 


vigorous use of their powers would only make the situation worse. 


_ ‘To make,’ says the report, ‘large clearances in some parts of the 


city is desirable, but until provision has been made elsewhere for 
those who will be dishoused the authorities dare not take action lest 


_ matters become worse in other districts.’ But why should this 


happen? In these other districts the laws against overcrowding 
only need to be enforced to prevent the dishoused population from 
drifting into them. We doubt whether public attention will ever 
be properly directed to this great problem until the results of 


_ proper action in the way of clearing hopelessly insanitary areas 


are visibly set forth in the shape of a number of people, without a 
roof over their heads and no possibility of finding one, placed in 


tents by the local authorities until better provision can be made for 


them. Oh, but look, it will be said, at the individual suffering which 


proceedings of this kind would inflict. But this suffering would 


at most be no greater than the suffering caused by living in houses 
in which not a single requirement of health or decency is forthcom- 
ing, with the difference, too, that the latter suffering is permanent, 
while the former is only temporary. Perhaps what is needed to 
wake the public conscience, sluggish enough at present, is some 
spectacle that shall impress the public imagination.” 


Municipal Building. 


, On this much discussed and very unsettled question the Bir- 
mingham Report expresses very definite and adverse views, which 
are shown in the following paragraphs therefrom: =| 

4 


— 
MA \ 


“Having ascertained the causes of the present state “ ne 
your committee then considered the remedies that have been sug- 
gested, and in the first place examined the pros and cons of muni- 
cipal house building. They are of opinion that municipal house 
building will hinder the solution of the housing problem, for the 
following reasons: 

“1. It is thought that municipal house building will reduce 
rents, because a corporation can borrow money cheaper than a 
private individual. But, in spite of this advantage, experience 
shows that municipal house building is more expensive than any 
other. 

“2. Municipal houses are often let at cheaper rents than the 
surrounding houses; but this is only done by making a loss on the 
transaction. If the governing body could raise sufficient money to 
house all its citizens, municipal house building would simply result 
in the population paying more in rates and less for other items 
that go to make up house rent; but as the city authorities can only 
house a very small proportion, municipal house building must always 
in the future, as it has done in the past, result in taxing the many 
for the benefit of the few. 

“3. The evidence shows that rate-aided competition in house 
building and letting will drive everyone else out of the trade, with 
the result that we shall have fewer houses provided in proportion 
to the demand, thereby creating a house famine, which is just what 
everyone wishes to avoid. 

“4. It is urged that the governing body ought to provide good 
cheap houses for those who really cannot afford to pay the ruling 
price for new houses. The difficulty is to find out the respectable 
poor. Everyone experienced in philanthropic work knows how 
strenuously these people maintain their independence. They 
would not go to the corporation, the corporation would have to 
try and find them, a most difficult thing to do. People who apply 
for corporation houses will not all be those who have the greatest 
need for assistance, and the enquiry necessary to get at the truth 
would be of such an inquisitorial nature that no governing body 
could undertake it. Experience has shown that municipal houses 
are filled up immediately by those for whom they were never 
intended. If, on the other hand, an inquiry were thoroughly car- 
ried out, and the limit of wages for municipal tenants fixed, then 
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there would be a gross injustice done to those men just above the 
limit, and they would have every inducement to earn lower wages, 
which is exactly contrary to what all reformers are working for. 

“5. In connection with the foregoing it may be remarked that 
municipal house building is a form of rate-aided charity to the 
poorest class of the town. This charity comes out of the rates, 
which are compulsorily collected from call classes of the Community, 
either directly or indirectly, in the form of rent. The increased 
rates necessitated by municipal house building will press most heav- 
ily on the large class just above ‘the poverty line,’ and with 
increases for other purposes force many below it. Thus the result 
will be to still further increase, instead of to diminish, the proportion 
of the population for whom it is suggested rate-aided houses should 
be built. 

“6. Supposing that municipal house building did result in re- 
ducing rent all over the city, this would only have the effect of 


subsidizing employers of labor. It is a well-known fact that 
wages follow rent. If rents go down, wages will also go down; ~ 


and only the employers of labor will benefit. The evidence shows 


that there are many people who will only do just enough work to 


keep body and soul together; lower house rents would only en- 
courage those to work less, and earn less money. Another effect 
of reducing rents in the city would be to tempt unskilled labor into 
the town. This would seriously injure the workers now in the 
city by making competition for employment in the city keener than 
ever. If the physique of Englishmen is to be maintained and 


improved, everything possible must be done to get people back to 


the country.” 
The Glasgow Report, on the other hand, makes a guarded 


recommendation which is limited in scope but worthy of trial if 


only for the reason that it gives the whilom dissolute tenant an 
opportunity of qualifying himself for active reputable citizenship. 
After recommending the municipality to undertake as an experi- 
ment the establishing of one or two lodging-houses in different 
districts of the city to accommodate poor couples and their children, _ 
the report proceeds: 

“The commission recognize that if the foregoing recommen- 
dations, dealing with uninhabitable and overcrowded houses are 
carried out, there is likely to be a considerable amount of hardship 
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to the dispossessed. Several thousands of people, from no fault 
of their own, will be dishoused, and it does not seem probable 
that they will be able to find other houses in the same neighborhood 
at the same rents as they were paying. Among those there will cer- 
tainly be a proportion of thriftless and dissolute persons earning 
good wages, and it does not seem unreasonable that such persons 
should be compelled, by scarcity, to occupy better houses and pay 
higher rents; but there will as certainly be a proportion of re- 
spectable poor whose present wages will not allow them to pay a 
higher rent without some sacrifice. To these must be added the 
large though uncertain number of persons now living in over- 
crowded houses, who will require to seek other accommodation. 
If no special provision is made, it is probable that a public measure, 
which will admittedly confer a great benefit on the city as a whole, 
will press heavily on the small class least able to bear the burden. 
From the evidence submitted it appears that the corporation, on 
ground not exceeding 15s. a yard, can build and let one and two- 
roomed houses at rents as low as the average of the houses which 
it is proposed to close or demolish, while paying all economic 
charges, including upkeep of property, interest and sinking fund.” 

In the foregoing circumstances, and without expressing any 
opinion upon the general policy of municipal housing, there seems 
to be a strong case in favor of the corporation providing a suffi- 
cient number of houses to obviate the hardship. 

The commission therefor recommend (1) the erection by the 
corporation, up to the extent of the powers possessed by them 
under “The Glasgow Corporation Act, 1897,” and “The Glasgow 
Corporation (Water and General) Order Confirmation Act, 1902,” 
of tenements of one and two-apartment houses, to be reserved 
exclusively for respectable people of the “poorest class,” as defined 
by the former act, preference being given to those dispossessed and 
to the most necessitous ; such houses to be situated, if possible, near 
to the area of dispossession, and to be under carefully selected 
caretakers. 

If the foregoing recommendation be carried out, there still 
remains a class who seem to have some claim on exceptional pro- 
vision, viz., those low-paid wage-earners who are dispossessed, 
and who, by reason of dissolute, disorderly and destructive habits, 
will find no room in the new corporation dwellings. These per- 
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sons may not have any claim on the community if they will not — 
reform; the community, however, in its own interest, should give _ 
them an opportunity to do so. = 
The commission therefore recommend (2) that an experi-— 
ment should be made by the corporation in the erection of a build- | 
ing or buildings on the lines laid down by the city engineer, to be _ 
reserved for those who, while unable to show any factor’s line or i 
other certificate, are willing to submit to necessary regulations as vi 
to cleanliness, respectable living, order, and punctual payment of © i. 
rent, with the view of rehabilitating their characters, and in time BE 
qualifying for a better house. The houses should be of the plainest _ 
construction, with indestructible fittings, and should be capable of ee 
being quickly and efficiently cleansed. 
The commission also recommend (3) that, with the view of 
cheapening the construction of both classes of houses, some relaxa- _ 
tion of the Building Regulations Act should be made. ae 
Quite recently (November, 1904) the Edinburgh Social Usien 
has issued its twentieth annual report, and we cannot help thinking _ 
that in it the true note of social reform has been struck. Again and _ 
always it must be that all social schemes will fail unless they reach Re 
the individual and create in hearts where hope is dead the aspira~ 
tions which stimulate social activity and the ideals at which it 
aims. 
_ The Union express their opinions in the following manner: ; 
“When the Edinburgh Town Council began operations in 1895 
under the Housing of the Working Classes Act, we welcomed their ie 
schemes as a solution of the housing difficulty, and gladly accepted ee 
the offer of the management of the new houses which they built. a U: 
But as the result of nine years’ experience, during which more thar 
five hundred families have been under our care in municipal houses, 
we have come to the conclusion that the work is not such as we 
wish to undertake. 
“We feel convinced that the action of the municipality in pro- 
viding houses for certain arbitrarily selected families, is discourag- 
ing the further supply of houses by private enterprise. Private | 
builders and private companies are finding it exceedingly difficult — 
to compete with large corporations (municipal undertakings), and a‘ : 
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house cannot be provided at rents which the laboring class is able 
to pay, and can only be let to that class of tenants by providing 
a subsidy from the rates, or by an arrangement whereby a con- 
siderable proportion of the cost is written off for the public health 
account, as a public improvement. We do not believe that to 
maintain houses artificially at a cheap rent, is to help permanently 
to solve the housing question, and it is a serious tax upon the 
poorer rate payers, while if houses can be built to pay, there will 
immediately be plenty of people ready and anxious to build them. 

“We are also of opinion that there is at present a sufficient 
sphere for municipal energy in the work of supervising the opera- 
tions of private bodies and carrying out the by-laws regulating 
these in conformity with the demands of public morality and health. 
We acknowledge gratefully all that has been done by the sanitary 
department during recent years, but if the excellent by-laws of the 
town for landlord and tenant were universally enforced, a large part 
of the work which we at present undertake would no longer be 
necessary. In this direction we are only trying in certain selected 
districts to carry into effect the laws which the town has power to 
enforce in all. 


reduces this housing problem entirely to a question of management. 
We have come to think that a badly-constructed house, well and 
efficiently managed, can be much less of a slum than one where 
there is no control, be it ever so well equipped. The problem, as we 
now see it, lies in the people and not in the houses. That the houses 
of our laboring classes should come to mean homes—that they 
should be clean and fresh and full of light and sweetness—we should 
all desire, but experience has taught us that in order to bring this 
to pass the people must desire it also. It is not even enough, nor 
is it possible to remove them to modern well-built houses, with all 
the most modern sanitary conveniences. The change is too sudden. 
The modern improvements they do not appreciate, and do not 
know how to employ. It is necessary to go to them where they 
are and as they are, and there teach them order and cleanliness, 
and the love of fresh air, and a knowledge of the uses and prepara- 
tion of food... . 

“To attack the problem in the mass is, we think, a mistake. 
Each family must be treated by itself, and its members must learn 
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for themselves that while we as landlords have awakened to a new 
sense of our duties and responsibilities towards them, they on their 
side as citizens as well as tenants have very distinct and very definite 
duties and responsibilities which they must also realize and 


MEDICAL INSPECTION OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Nurses’ Settlement, New York. _ 4 


Within the past twenty-five or thirty years there has been 
produced a considerable literature on school hygiene, but much 
of this has dealt with the subject in a general way, without furnish- 
ing any definite plan for enforcing its requirements in practice. 
Systematic medical inspection of public schools is a regulation of 
comparatively recent establishment. It is perhaps fair to say that 
New York City alone, through the co-operation of its educational 
department, with its able department of health, had definitely com- 
mitted itself to a policy that will admit of future expansion and 
eventually include oversight of the schools and school children. 

Education should aim to develop good minds, good habits, good 

characters and good citizens, and this cannot be accomplished unless 
the mental training and the methods of education are directly in- 
fluenced by the physical life and constitution of the individual 
child. The relation between the mental and the physical in school 
training appears plainly when the causes of dullness or other defects 
become subjects of investigation. In a report upon the mental 
condition of 50,000 school children in London, 1892-94, Dr. Francis 
has grouped the main classes of defects as follows: 

“(a) Defects in development of the body in size, form or pro- 
portion of parts. 

“(b) Abnormal nervous signs ; certain abnormal actions, move- 
ments and balances. 

“(c) Low nutrition as indicated by a child being thin, pale 
or delicate. 

“(d) Mental dullness. Teachers’ report of mental ability below 
average registered as dull. =F | 

“(e) Eye cases, defects or disease. 

“(f) Rickets. 
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ad * Baa Children of school age are subject to attacks of certain diseases, Ces 

_ which because of the possibility of transmission to others assume =~ 
a public interest apart from the effect upon the individual child. ~~ 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Baltimore and other rats 
cities maintain supervision of the schools for the purpose of pre- , ' 
venting the spread of contagious disease. Broadly viewed, how- _- 
ever, medical inspection embraces besides the examination of the oe 
child, the sanitation and hygiene of the building, its structure, ven- 
tilation, heating, lighting, plumbing, seating and cleaning; the print- 
ing and paper of books used; the proper use or non-use of slates, 
pencils and stationery, and the acoustic properties to save wear and 
tear of the voice. 

Such inspection as has occurred has usually come directly 
through the board of health co-operating with the department of 
education. In Chicago the department of education is said to 
have more direct charge. Some five or six years ago, as a result 
of civil service examinations, fifty physicians were appointed med- 
ical inspectors of schools. Each inspector was given a district 
and required to visit the schools three times a week, but unfort- 
unately this is said to have lasted but one year, and after that all 
but twelve of the inspectors were dropped. These are now em- 
ployed as emergency inspectors, each being on duty ten months 
of the year, during which time he is expected to visit schools when 
sent for by the principal. The character of the cases inspected 
varies naturally according to the inclinations of the individual prin- 
- cipals. Some principals send for the inspector to treat scabies or 
eczema ; others only when there’is a suspicion of diphtheria, scarlet 
fever or small-pox. The physicians are forbidden to visit the chil- 
dren in their homes. Although this medical inspection is under 

a superintendent of the board of education, that department seems 
to restrict its authority to arranging calls and the time of service 
in districts. The physicians refer all matters involving serious ques- 
tions to the board of health. 

In New York an investigation by an inspector of the depart- 
ment of health was made in October, 1896, to ascertain the part 
played by the schools in spreading contagious diseases. The schools 
from which cases of these diseases had been reported to the depart- 
ment were visited and an examination made of all children present 


in classes where sick children had been in attendance. Children 
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who were absent from the classes were visited at their homes ao 
ascertain the cause of absence. This investigation showed that a 
great number of these children were sick with contagious diseases 
and that they had been directly infected in school rooms where con- 
ditions were most favorable to such results. These conditions 
included not only the presence of sick children but heat, overcrowd- 
ing and other unsanitary surroundings. It was also found that 
children had continued in school when a member of the family was 
at home ill with some contagious disease. Others who returned 
to school after an absence of a day or two, confessing to a slight 
sore throat, were found, when submitted to a bacteriological test, 
to be affected with diphtheria. Investigation for measles and other 
diseases brought forth similar evidence of infection in the schools. 
The writer once saw a child who, after two weeks’ absence from 
school on account of scarlet fever, had returned to class and was en- 
tertaining his fellow pupils by pulling the desquamating skin from his 
hands and fingers and passing it around for trophy. This and more 
detailed facts were embodied in a special report presented to the 
board of estimate, which at once appropriated money to pay one 
hundred and fifty inspectors, at the rate of $30 per month. 

In March, 1897, these inspectors were assigned to duty and 
the system was inaugurated. Each inspector was instructed to 
report before ten o’clock in the morning to examine all children 
whom the teacher had sent to his office (in the school building), 
and who were suspected of having anything contagious. This was 
a good beginning, but the inspection was, in fact, very superficial, 
and dependent upon the school teacher, who was naturally unable 
to detect symptoms, unless well marked. With the heavy weight 
of her class upon her, she was unable, however willing, to give 
close observation to the individual child. Although incomplete, this 
supervision was regarded, as it proved to be, a source of some ad- 
vantage. The presence of a physician in the school had provided 
at least for the immediate disposal of the doubtful cases discovered _ 
by the teachers. The report of the first year’s work showed, inspec- 
tions, 108,628, exclusions for all diseases of an infectious or con- 
tagious nature, 6,829. 

In June, 1902, an eminent eye specialist, member of the advisory 
board of the department of health, urged examination of the | 
children in the schools for the detection of trachoma, a serious and 
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contagious eye disease. Sixteen trained oculists examined the chil- 
dren in thirty-five schools, with the following results:* Pupils 
examined, 55,470; found to have contagious opththalmia, 6,770, or 
12 per cent., as follows: severe trachoma, 2,328, or 4.2 per cent.; 
mild trachoma, 3,243, or 5.82 per cent.; acute conjunctiva, 1,099, 
or 1.98 per cent. 

This examination, followed up by the earnest efforts of the 
health commissioners, resulted in important changes in the methods 
and routine of the service. Provision was made in September, 1902, 
in all the schools for the inspection and examination of every child 
by a medical inspector. Selection of about one-third was made 
from the men and women on the staff, and the salaries of inspectors 
were raised from thirty to one hundred dollars per month, the 
department demanding practically their whole time. From the open- 
ing of school, September 15th, to April Ist, five and one-half months, 
5,381,616 inspections were made resulting in 57,986 exclusions. 
The following cases of disease were excluded during the quar- 
ter ending December 31st: Measles, 18; diphtheria, 140; scarlet 
fever, 13; whooping cough, 61; mumps, 9; trachoma, 12,647; pedi- 
culosis, 8,994; chicken-pox, 172; skin disease, 662; miscellaneous, 
1,823; total, 24,538. 

There was naturally much argument and protest against this 
“wholesale exclusion.” The honestly administered health depart- 
ment was charged with demoralizing the department of education 
by emptying the school rooms. In some quarters the evidence of 
such extensive pediculosis was regarded as alarming. This, how- 
ever, was not the view of the more intelligent. “It is no disgrace,” 
said one physician quoted by Dr. Lederle, “for a child to be affected 
with head trouble, but it is a disgrace to have the trouble and not 
treat it.” The most serious charge, however, was that neither the 
public nor the children were protected. The children excluded from 
school waited on the doorsteps to play with their classmates or romped 
with them through the halls of the tenement. Well meaning but 
overworked mothers were not able to properly care for their children. 
Indifferent or ignorant parents took no action, unscrupulous ones 
took this means to avoid the compulsory education law and avail 

1 The tables of diseases and statistics have been compiled from the reports of Dr. Lederle, 
Commissioner of Health, New York, 1902-04; Dr. Darlington, Commissioner since 1904; Dr. 


Cronin, Assistant Chief Medical Inspector; Miss Rogers, Superintendent of Nurses’ Depart- 
ment of Health, and from the Eastern Public Education Association. 7 ’ 
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themselves of the child’s service. From the child’s point of view 
exclusion often amounted to permanent loss of education. The 
period of school life wiiich for the poor child is limited by the law’s 
demand (unless further diminished by violation) as a result of medi- 
cai inspection, was shortened still more. 

To meet the perplexities of this situation the Nurses’ Settle- 
ment in Henry Street offered the services of one of its trained 
nurses for one month to assist the department in working out a 
practical plan. . At the end of the month of twenty school days, 
six of which were Jewish holidays, when there were naturally a 
large number of absences, the nurse had cared for and treated 829 
cases. Ninety-three children who had been absent and receiving 
no treatment returned to school, and 137 visits were made to the 
homes. At the conclusion of the month the medical inspector, 
principals and parents voted the plan of providing a nurse for the 
children a success and the board of estimate early in November 
appropriated money for the continuance of the work. It has since 
been enlarged until under the present administration there are 
assigned to this work a supervising nurse and thirty-four nurses, 
as follows: Manhattan, 20; Brooklyn, 10; Bronx, 1; Queens, 2; 
Richmond, tf. 

With the advent of the nurse the objective point of medical 
inspection was reversed. Formerly when a child was sent home 
with a disease the case was considered closed, but under the new 
regulations it becomes the duty of the nurse to see that the case is 
properly treated. Practically all diseases except diphtheria, scarlet 
fever, measles, varicella, whooping cough, mumps and acute coryza 
are placed under treatment and returned to the class. The aim 
of the inspection is now to minimize the number of exclusions. 

The routine established at the beginning has in its essential - 
features been since maintained. The medical inspector must visit 
all schools assigned to him before ten o’clock each morning. This 
is called the morning visit, and consists in seeing all children isolated 
by the principal under suspicion of having some contagious disease, 
children who for reasons unknown have been absent from school 
for a certain number of days, and children excluded from school. 
After the morning inspections have been made the inspector returns 
to one of his schools for an examination of all children present. 
The physician enters the classroom, standing in a favorable position, 
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_ with his back to a window, and the children pass in procession before 

him; in passing the pupils pull down their own eyelids and open 
. their mouths wide, while the physician examines eyes, throat, hair 
and hands, not, however, touching the pupils in the classroom. 


_ The children suspected of having trouble are taken out of the 


ae procession and ordered to the inspector’s office in the school building 
for a more thorough examination. Those found to be suffering 
7 from pediculosis, eye or skin disease are allowed to return to class 
and are excluded at the next recess. Cases of measles, scarlet 
E _ fever and the like are telephoned to the inspector of the central 
office of the department, and thus come under the district inspector, 
__ who visits the child at his home. If the diagnosis is not verified the 

= district inspector reports to the school inspector, who orders the 

_ child back to school. Children absent from school for no known 
_- reason are visited and a great number of contagious diseases un- 
reported to the department are thus discovered. From November 1, 
4 to May 12, 1904, 891 such cases were found, and this had 
also had the incidental effect of stimulating negligent physicians to 


The doctor is followed by the nurse, to whom all cases are 
a sent with a diagnosis, in cipher. It was found necessary to use 
tes. a code in order to save embarrassment to the children who were 
sent for unclean heads. To prevent classmates from obtaining too 
: much information, pediculosis has several code numbers; for the 
game reason children who have nothing the matter with them are 
a also sometimes sent to the office. The nurse receives definite pre- 
scriptions from the physician and gives treatment wherever pos- 
sible in the place assigned to her in the school building, sending the 
child back to class immediately. After she has made her rounds 
in the school she visits the homes of the children who have been 


ae excluded, explaining the case to parents and, if necessary, making 


demonstrations. Where further medical attention is required, un- 


| = the family has its own physician, the nurse indicates places 
. where clinics are to be held. Children without guardians to properly 
scare for them are taken to dispensaries for treatment or operation. 
: _ When a child is found to be totally uncared for the case is referred 
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The superintending nurse made the following report for the 
year 1904: Cases treated—pediculosis, 509,142; eye diseases, 204,- 
277 ; scabies, 1,448; ringworm, 18,808 ; impetigo, 3,619; sovus, 279; 
miscellaneous, 46,112; total, 783,685. Tenements visited, 27,010; 
schools visited, 26,703 ; miscellaneous, 964; total visits, 54,677. 
An unexpected problem presented itself in the occasional refusal 
_ of children and parents to permit treatment. This was met by the 
district superintendent of schools co-operating with the district at- 
_ torney, who declared that any parent who refused to put a child 
under proper treatment was commiting a violation of the compulsory 
_ education law, and was punishable by fine. A test case was brought 
and the father fined ten dollars. 
The success of this whole movement has been due in large part 
tT; to the harmonious way in which the health department and the 
_ department of education have worked together toward the same 
end. Attention has already been called to the assistance which is 
rendered the board of health in discovering contagious diseases by 
the investigation of all cases of absence from school without known 
cause. Not only are many cases directly discovered in this way, but 
negligent physicians are at the same time stimulated to make prompt 
reports. On the other hand, the school inspection is facilitated by 
reporting daily to the schools all cases of contagious disease known 
to the department of health. For the nurses’ work, supplies are 
-— farished by the department of education upon requisition of the 
principals. The most intelligent co-operation naturally comes from 
_ those principals who have given the subject some thought and who, 
_ apart from the more specifically hygienic reasons, welcome a service 
_ which assists in keeping up attendance. 
With improvement in the facilities for nurses’ work more com- 
plete preventative measures can gradually be developed. Printed 
_ instructions about the care of the head are now given to the children 
_ in sealed envelopes, and provision for thorough examination by eye 
o sae — for error of refraction will probably soon follow. In a 
aN cca, recent limited investigation of 981 children, 30 per cent. showed 
ig ee error in one or both eyes. In some communities where 
no medical board exists to perform such duty, annual examinations 
of the children’s eyes have been made by the teachers. At a recent 
=, of the yeemene Medical Association, the following resolu- 
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“WHEREAS, The value of perfect sight and hearing is not fully appre- 
ciated by educators, and neglect of the delicate organs of vision and hearing 
Often leads to disease of these structures; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of the American Medical Association 
that measures be taken by Boards of Health, Boards of Education, and 

school authorities, and when possible legislation be secured looking to the 
examination of the eyes of the children, that disease in its incipiency may be 
_ discovered and corrected.” 


Concerning the wisdom of such a policy, there would doubtless be 
some difference of opinion, but it is not difficult to predict that some 
fair and just provision will ultimately be effected. The proper 
position of the child, both standing and sitting, care of ears, 

: —* and other similar matters of cleanliness and health are 
all destined sooner or later to receive the public attention they 
deserve. Sanitation and care of school buildings, including the 

_ proper removal of dust must be provided for with greater care, even 
though it involve the education of the janitor. One of Boston’s 
honored scientists has said, “So long as Boston pays one thousand 


dollars a year for feather dusters, her citizens cannot pose as re- 


formers.” 

It is difficult to place a limit upon the service which medical 

inspection should perform. Many children suffer physical strain 
" from the too great weight of books which they are carrying home; 
such cases are obviously proper subjects of medical attention. But 


tion provided for them? Is there not here involved a question to 
which the state should give its attention? In too many cases the 
child returns to school after the noon recess without having par- 
taken of a noon meal. If provision were made that this time should 
be spent in the school, a suitable hot meal approved by the medical 
inspector would seem to be an appropriate provision. The state 
recognizes its responsibility for the development of citizens. To 
meet this responsibility, the school is its most efficient agency. If 
for safe-guarding the state, mental training is made compulsory, 
_ is it not logical to conclude that physical development—the sound 
body as well as the sound mind—should as far as possible be de- 
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manded? From the obligation to cure to the obligation to prevent 
_ is but a single advance step in the growth of civic conscience. Ade- 
_ quate and intelligent medical inspection would perhaps meet with 
less resistance if regarded, not as reform, but rather as a natural 
_ development of ideas held by the founders of the republic who 
_ placed the school on the same level with the home in responsibility 
for the maintenance of good citizenship. __ 
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_ RECENT EXTENSIONS OF MUNICIPAL FUNCTIONS IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


By Proressor JOHN A. FAIRLIE, 
Of the University of Michigan. 


During the past few years there has been much agitation in the 
United States in favor of the extension of municipal functions. This 
has had particular reference to undertakings which have hitherto 

been operated by private corporations acting under special franchises 

_ for the use of the public streets. There has been a corresponding 
amount of discussion in opposition to such proposals, which has been 
strengthened by the criticism in Great Britain of what in that 
country has been called municipal trading. It is not the purpose of 
~~ this article to consider the arguments on either side of this prolonged 
debate ; but it is intended simply to present a brief record of the recent 
developments in relation to municipal activities in our own country. 

; It is no easy matter to bring together even the most important 
facts for such an account. Neither the national government, nor any 
_ one of the states has any official record of what the cities are doing ; 
while the legislation on the subject has been mainly enacted with 
reference to particular cities. Within the period to be covered, how- 
ever, there have been a few municipal laws of a general nature, 
which stand out in marked contrast to the prevailing system of 
special legislation. The most important of these is the municipal 
code of Ohio, enacted in 1902, to correct a situation brought about 
by decisions of the Supreme Court of that state. These decisions had 
declared unconstitutional a great mass of legislation passed during 
the preceding fifty years, to circumvent the constitutional require- 
ment of general uniform legislation. This new code gives to 
every municipality in the state the same authority, and thus has 
extended to all every power previously exercised by any one. In 
1903 the Virginia assembly passed a law re-enacting and amend- 
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ing the statutes in reference to cities and towns, to meet the con- 
ditions of the new state constitution; and in the same year a New 
Jersey act was passed for the government of all cities which adopt 
‘it. The general tendency of these and other measures is in the 
a Bay of increasing the functions of municipalities in the United 
States, especially in the field of municipal ownership and operation 
_ Of what are vaguely called public services, but at the same time to do 
so by continuing the policy of specific enumerated grants of power. 
There is no evidence of any change to the policy of the countries 
of continental Europe, where cities have general authority to under- 
take any functions affecting the interests of the city, subject only 
to the specific restrictions and regulations imposed by the central 
administration. Along with this increase in the active operations of 
cities, may be noted a tendency to restrict the discretion of city 
councils in granting franchises conferring special privileges in the 
public streets. 


Turning to an examination of more specific functions, we may 
note first the situation in the fieid of public safety, or the measures 
for protecting life, liberty and property. Here the most striking 
changes have been, not in the direction of extending municipal 
activities, but in the assumption by the states of functions formerly 
left to local communities. This has been done in two ways: by the 
establishment of small bodies of state police, for service anywhere 
in the state; and by giving the management of municipal police to 
state appointed boards. Apparently the first action in reference to a 
distinctively state police was taken by Massachusetts in 1865, when a 
small force of state constables was established mainly for the enforce- 
of the law prohibiting the liquor traffic. On the repeal of the prohibi- 
tion law in 1875 the state police was continued as a detective force to 
aid in the suppression of disorder and the enforcement of criminal 
laws, and its functions have since been extended to include the 
inspection of factories. More recently the office of fire marshal, 
for the investigation of fires, has been incorporated with the state 
police. Rhode Island in 1886 established a chief of state police with 
powers of direction over the sheriffs and local police, in connection 


1R. H. Whitten, Public Administration in Massachusetts, chap. 6. (Columbia University 
Studies, Vol. VIII.) 
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with the enforcement of the prohibition law then re-enacted in that 
state.? But this office lasted only a few years. Another brief experi- 

_ ment with state police was made by New Jersey from 1891 to 1894. 
Soon after the establishment of the system of state liquor dis- 
_ pensaries, South Carolina (in 1896) established a force of state con- 

_ stables to aid in the enforcement of liquor laws.’ A statute of 1903 
further regulates the organization of this force. The governor 
appoints the chief state constable, who receives a salary of $1,500 
a year, and this officer appoints seven assistant chief constables and 

other state constables to assist him in his work. Connecticut has 

also organized a body of state police (in 1903) similar to that in 
Massachusetts, specially for the enforcement of the laws relating 

_ to intoxicating liquors and gaming, and taking over the functions of 
the state fire marshal. There is provided a superintendent of police 

at $3,000 a year, an assistant superintendent and from five to ten 
police officers, all selected by a board of five unpaid commissioners, 
who in turn are to be chosen biennially by the judges of the superior 
court. 

. Of a somewhat different nature are the bodies of mounted 
rangers established in less settled regions for the suppression of 
violent disorder and the protection of the Mexican frontier. The 
Texas rangers, organized in 1901, may consist of four companies, 
each composed of twenty-two men, the captains and the quarter- 

_ master in command of the whole force being appointed by the gov- 

_ ernor of the state. In Arizona the rangers as reorganized in 1903 
consist of twenty-six men mustered into service by the governor of 
the territory. Both in Texas and Arizona the governors strongly 
commend the work of these rangers. 

State appointed police boards for particular cities have been 
established for some time in a considerable number of cities. New 

York had such a board from 1857 to 1870; and during that period 
similar boards were established for large cities in other states. Then 

_ came a period when most of the state boards were abolished. But 
since 1885 there has been a revival of this system; and it is in 
existence in St. Louis, Boston, Baltimore, San Francisco, Kansas 


a 2C. M. L. Sites, Centralized Administration of Liquor Laws, p. 72. (Columbia University 
‘Studies, Vol. X.) 


3 Jbéd., pp. 73, 118. 
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and eleven Indiana cities. Still more recently state police boards 
have been provided for Newport and Providence, R. I.; while the 
new Ohio code contains a provision under which boards of public 
safety have been appointed by the governor of the state in Toledo 
and eight other cities.’ The governor appoints these boards in Ohio 
cities when the mayor’s nominations are not confirmed by two-thirds 
of the council. In Indiana, however, a statute of 1901 to place the 
police and fire departments of Fort Wayne, Terre Haute and South 
Bend under state boards of public safety has been declared uncon- | 
stitutional. The police of Cincinnati and Denver have within the 
past two years been transferred from the control of state boards to 
locally appointed authorities. 

Probably the most important development of municipal activity 
in the field of public safety has been the work of the new stems 
house department in the city of New York established in 1902. This 
department took over the powers over tenement houses formerly — 
exercised by the departments of health, fire and police, and has im- 
portant additional powers under the statutes providing for the new } 
department. It conducts an elaborate system of inspections of old 
buildings, and requires repairs and improvements so as to render 
them sanitary, safe and habitable. It also supervises the construc- 
tion of new buildings, and makes systematic inspections to see that 
there are no violations of the provisions of the law to secure stability 
of structure, protection from fire, and adequate sanitary conditions. 
But the requirements of the law still permit a much greater degree of 
compact building in New York than in the largest cities of Europe. 
In Germany, dwelling houses even in the business sections must have 
at least one-third of the area of building lots left as court yards, and 
in residence sections at least a half.* In New York only one-fourth 
of the lot area must be left unbuilt. 


Public Works. 


Steady advance is being made by American cities in providing — 
street paving, street cleaning, garbage disposal, sewer systems, parks — 
and similar public improvements. This development, however, is’ 
rather the extension of established fields of municipal action than the 


*Terre Haute, South Bend, Anderson, Elkhart, Richmond, Huntington, Jeffersonville, a 7 
La Fayette, Logansport, Muncie and New Albany. 

§ Hamilton, Findlay, Fostoria, Lorain, Middletown, Painesville, Van Wert and Warren. 

*C. Hugo: Deutsche Stadtverwaltung, 429,430. 
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: _ inauguration of a new policy. But it is significant of the niggardly 
methods in legislative grants of municipal powers that even for these 
functions, clearly accepted as within the proper scope of municipal 
work, a great deal of additional legislation must be passed every year 
‘ . in order to authorize the necessary undertakings. In regard to street 


paving, a novel feature has been the establishment of a municipal 
asphalt plant in the city of Detroit, which repairs and resurfaces 

_ asphalt pavements instead of making contracts for this class of 
work. Some street cleaning is now done in most American cities; 
and with comparatively few exceptions by a force of municipal em- 
ployees. The latest returns on this subject are shown in the table 


below :* 


Number 
Number of | Reporting | Municipal | 
Places. Street | Employees. 
Cleaning. 


Contract. 


135 132 Irs 
10,000-30,000..... 304 291 272 13 
§,000-10,000 .... 465 435 386 30 
---3,000— §,000..... 620 16 466 31 


1,524 874 1,239 83 


Baltimore and New Orleans, the two largest cities which have 
had no system of underground sewers, have at last taken up this 
important work. Many smaller cities are doing the same; and the 
general situation in regard to sewage is indicated in the following 
table :* 


Groups or 


= wt Places. 


Over 30,000 135 
I0,000—30,000 303 
5 463 
3,000— 5,000 623 


1,524 


’ Engineering News, Vol. XLVIII, p. 422. 
unicipal Year Book, 1902. 
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with the canal. In 1902 a state commission was established in New 
Jersey to construct trunk outfall sewers to carry the drainage from 
the cities of the densely populated Passaic valley, and a year later the _ 
issue of $9,000,000 in fifty-year bonds was authorized for this work. 
Other works for the improvement of sanitary conditions are — 
water purification plants. The most important new works of this 
kind are those under way in Philadelphia and Pittsburg. ; 


Attempts to extend municipal activity into the disputed field of 
“public utilities” meet with varying degrees of success with respect — 
to different classes of undertakings. Some additions have been made _ 
to the list of municipal water works, Memphis in particular, where 
public management has already been established. Plans to take over _ 
the private works in Denver are apparently defeated for a time. 
Municipal electric lighting plants are increasing rapidly in number a 
and importance, and the indications are that such undertakings _ 


will before many years be as commonly municipal as are the water _ 
works at present. The latest attempt in this direction is in the city 
of New York, and the successful establishment of a municipal fol 
there would greatly strengthen the movement in this direction — 
throughout the country. Municipal street railways are still only in 
the stage of discussion and agitation. 

Recent investigations make possible a definite record of the 
present status of municipal undertakings of these kinds. In refer- 
ence to water works, the following table shows the situation in 1902 .° 

A more exhaustive investigation, including the smaller towns, — 
made in 1898 by the United States Department of Labor showed in 
a total of 1,787 municipal water works and 1,539 under private con- | 
trol. It should be noted, however, that the higher proportion of — 
municipal works among the large cities increases the significance _ 
of municipal works as a whole. In 1808 the total investment in 


® Municipal Year Book, 1902, pp. xxix, xxxi. se 
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a _y, Two undertakings of special importance for the final disposal of ; oa 
sewage should also be noted. In 1900 the Chicago drainage canal a ' Pe 
was opened, much to the improvement of the Chicago river; and : a. 
J since then there has been a steady progress in the work of con- ' 7 
necting other parts of the sewer network in the drainage district 
» 
= 
4 
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‘lotal Number 
Groups or CiT1zs. of Water- 
works. 


Over 30,000 population 

10,000-30,000 population 
5,000-10,000 population 
3,000— 5,000 population 


New England States 
Middle States 


1,475 


municipal plants was nearly double that in private works.*° From 
the census report on central electric light and power stations, the 
following data has been compiled showing the number and distribu- 
tion of municipai plants in 1902: 


pours or Cities. Total Number | Number 
Electric Stations. | Municipal. 
wi 


New England States 314 35 
Middle States 641 79 
North Central States I,112 341 
Northwestern States 511 145 
South Atlantic States 64 
South Central States 64 
Southwestern States 62 
Pacific States 25 


United States ; 815 


As municipal electric light works are found mostly in small 
cities, these figures exaggerate the importance of municipal lighting. 
Measured by horse power and output in kilowatts the municipal 


*” Report of the Commissioner of Labor, 1899, p. 12. 
4 Census Bulletin, Nov. 5, 1903. 
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plants furnish about 8 per cent. or 9 per cent. of the electric lighting 
and about 20 per cent. of the public street lighting. In the states where 
municipal plants are most frequent the proportion is naturally much 
higher, the maximum for any state being found in Michigan, where 
municipal plants furnish about 30 per cent. of the total electric light- 
ing and nearly two-thirds of the public street lighting. 

Municipal gas works are still very infrequent in the United 
States. In 1902 there were only twenty, as compared with 961 
cities with private gas works; while the municipal works are in 
small cities, and their total output is less than one per cent. of the 
illuminating gas produced.” 

While there is now no street railway operated by a municipal 
government in this country, Boston and New York have taken long 
steps in the direction of municipal ownership of underground roads, 
leasing them for a term of years to operating companies. To the 
original Boston subway, completed some years ago, there has been 
added a tunnel under the harbor to East Boston; and work has 
been begun on a new subway under Washington street. A much 
larger undertaking has been the New York subway. The first lines 
contracted for, sixteen miles in length and costing $35,000,000, were 
opened to service in October, 1904; construction is actively pro- 
ceeding on a second line under the East River to Brookiyn, and addi- 
tional lines are being proposed. 

In addition to the special legislation authorizing particular 
municipal undertakings of this kind for individual cities, there has 
been enacted within the past few years a number of statutes con- 
ferring broader and more general authority on cities. The new Ohio 
municipal code authorizes municipal water works and electric light- 
ing plants in every city in that state; and the law governing bond 
issues confers financial powers sufficient to make the other grant 
effective. A Missouri act of 1903, applying to cities of less than 
30,000 population, is the broadest in the scope of powers conferred. 
This authorizes such municipalities to undertake any public utility, 
and specifies not only water works and light, heat and power plants, 
but also telephones and street railways. Such undertakings will be 
under the control of a board of public works consisting of four 
members appointed by the mayor and council, not more than two 
of the same political party. This act is, however, not likely to extend 


@ Census Bulletin, No. 123. 
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very largely the scope of municipal action, as there is no provision 
for financing these undertakings either by the issue of bonds or in 
any other way. A Kansas act of the same year authorizes in cities 
under 15,000 population, municipal water works, and gas, oil and 
electric plants, to secure which bonds may be issued on a vote of 
the electors, up to the general debt limit of 15 per cent. of the 
assessed value of the property. The general municipal act for larger 
Kansas cities only provides for municipal water and lighting plants 
at some time in the future, but Atchison and Leavenworth have 
received special authority to establish municipal water works. 

A California act of 1903, amending the powers of cities under 
3,000 population, adds authority to establish and manage water 
works, wharves, street railways, telephone and telegraph lines, and 
lighting and heating plants; but like the Missouri act this fails to 
give adequate financial powers. Under the new general municipal 
law in Virginia, cities are authorized to provide water works; and 
bonds issued with the approval of the voters for this or other rev- 
enue-producing undertakings are not included within the debt limit 
so long as the revenue is sufficient to pay the cost of maintenance, 
interest on bonds and insurance, and to provide a sinking fund. 

Perhaps the most significant statute of recent years providing 
for an extension of municipal administration in this direction is an 
Illinois law of 1903, authorizing the cities in that state to own and 
operate street railways. Not that this act is likely to be followed 
at once by the establishment of a number of municipal railways, for 
the act was intended primarily only for the city of Chicago, and 
even this city, the friends of the measure explained, did not propose 
to establish a municipal road in the near future, but wished the 
authority in order to strengthen the hands of the municipal authori- 
ties in negotiating for extensions and renewals of franchises to 
private companies. Nevertheless the act is of special significance 
because, in addition to the formal grant of authority, there is a care- 
ful attempt to provide a satisfactory method of meeting the serious 
financial difficulties involved in this new departure, so that the grant 
of power will be effective and adequate whenever it is considered 
advisable to make use of the authority. 

This act applies to all cities in the State of Illinois, but before 
any of the powers conferred can be exercised the act must first be 
adopted as a whole by popular referendum in the city concerned, 
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various special features of the law. The authority given is “to con- 
struct, acquire, purchase, maintain and operate street railways within 
the corporate limits,” and franchises granted before this power is 
acted on, may contain a reservation of the right on the part of the 
city to take over the plant at some future time. Two methods are 
provided for securing funds for purchasing or constructing muni- 
cipal railways. General city bonds may be issued, provided the 
_ proposition is submitted to popular vote and approved by two-thirds 
of those voting, but the debt limit is almost certain to prevent this 

_ method from being adopted. The other alternative—and this is the 
most striking feature of the act—is to issue street railway certificates, 
secured by a mortgage on the railway, giving the mortgagee in case 
of foreclosure the right to maintain and operate the road for a period 
of not over twenty years. An ordinance providing for such certifi- 
cates must, however, be submitted to popular vote and be approved 
by a majority of those voting on the question. It is expected that 
such cerificates will not be considered by the courts as part of the 
city debt limited by the state Constitution. When a city has secured 
a street railway it may operate it under direct municipal manage- 
ment only if that policy is approved at a popular referendum by 
three-fifths of those voting. Or the city may lease the road for a 
period not over twenty years, but any ordinance authorizing a lease 
for more than five years must be submitted to a referendum vote on 
the petition of 10 per cent. of the voters.* __ . 
Franchises. 

Since 1900 a number of states have established general condi- 
tions for franchises dealing with municipal services, and authorized 
municipal regulation of private companies operating such services. 
A California law of 1901 provides that sales of franchises must 
be advertised, and that the city must receive at least 2 per cent. of 
the gross receipts after five years. A South Carolina statute of 1902 
authorizes the grant of franchises for light and water supply, for a 
term of not over thirty years, on a two-thirds vote of the city coun- 
cil, confirmed by a majority vote of the electors. The new Ohio 
code provides that street railroad franchises may be granted, for not 


8 For an account of the dramatic incidents connected with the passage of this bill through 
the Illinois House of Representatives, see the Atlantic Monthly for January, 1904. 
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more than twenty-five years, only after three weeks’ notice, to those 
who offer the lowest rates of fare and have secured the consent of 
property owners representing the greater part of the route. 

In the new Virginia constitution it is provided that franchises 
for the use of the public streets shall not be granted without the 
consent of the municipal authorities, nor for a term of more than 
thirty years; and that they may contain provisions for public pur- 
chase at the expiration of the term. These constitutional requirements 
have been supplemented by an act of 1903 regulating the granting of 
franchises, which was afterward incorporated with some additions in 
the new general municipal act. It is now provided that the streets 
and public property of cities and towns shall not be alienated except 
by a vote of three-fourths of the council, and streets may not be 
used for street railways, water systems, gas pipes, telephones and 
similar purposes, except with the consent of the municipal authori- 
ties. Franchises must be limited to not more than thirty years; and 
elaborate provisions are established to insure publicity and competi- 
tive bidding. Advertisements inviting bids must be published for 
four weeks; bids must be opened and read in public session of the 
council; if the highest bid is not accepted the franchise ordinance 
must state the reasons for preferring a lower bid, and no amend- 
ments may be made in the terms of the grant without public adver- 
tisement for ten days. The courts are given authority to enforce by 
mandamus the terms of the grant. Such a franchise grant may pro- 
vide that at its expiration the plant as well as the property in the 
streets may revert to the city either without compensation or on a 
fair valuation of the property, but without including any value for 
the franchise. The city may then sell or lease the property, or, sf 
authorized by law, may maintain and operate it. 

The Kansas act of 1903 for cities over 15,000 population limits 
the term of franchises to not more than thirty years, but contains none 
of the provisions for publicity such as are contained in the Virginia 
act. It does, however, authorize the councils of such cities to pre- 
scribe reasonable rates for water, electricity, gas, telephones or other 
commodity furnished by virtue of a franchise, the question of the 
reasonableness of the rate fixed being subject to review by the dis- 
trict judges. Water works may be purchased by a city ten years 
after a grant has been made, but in the case of gas or electric works 
or street railways the city may acquire only on the termination of a 
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future ent, and when it secures possession can only lease the plant 
or make a contract for operation. Provisions are made for apprais- 
ing the value of the plant in case of purchase. By another act cities 
of less than 15,000 population may grant franchises for only twenty 
years, and the mayor and council may make contracts and fix rates 
to private consumers. 
Some other acts passed during the legislative sessions of 1903 
_ may also be briefly noted. A Minnesota act authorizes city councils 
to contract for water supply for a term not over thirty years, and for 
lighting for a term not over fifteen years, if there is no municipal 
plant. No further conditions are imposed. Wisconsin and Montana 
have provided for a referendum on franchises, in the first-named 
state on the petition of twenty per cent. of the voters, in the second 
named, the approval of the resident freeholders is an essential re- 
quirement. In Arkansas the councils of cities have been given power 
to fix reasonable rates for water, gas and electricity, on complaint 
and after an examination. In Missouri, cities under 30,000 popula- 
tion have been given the same authority with the further addition of 
telephone rates, and the same class of cities have been given power 
to grant thirty-year franchises to heating companies. 
With such restrictions in franchises and municipal regulation of 
_ rates, it is clear that, even if municipal operation of such services 
_ does not become common, a larger degree of public control over 
the private companies is at least being established. There is perhaps 
some need for distinguishing between the relative importance of dif- 
ferent conditions. Those requiring previous public notice and local 
- consent are clearly to be commended at all times. The limitation 
of franchise terms to between twenty or thirty years is an essential 
condition if other means of control are lacking. But if a city reserves 
_ the right to revise the payments to the city at short intervals, to regu- 
late rates of service, and to purchase the plant for the value of the 
tangible property, there is no need for limiting closely the duration 
of the franchise, and for certain works involving vast amounts of 
fixed capital a longer omega than thirty years may be necessary. 
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The staunchest partisans of Cuban independence viewed with 
some misgiving the withdrawal of American control over the 
internal affairs of the island. Thirty-five years of insurrection were 
not calculated to develop those civic qualities which lie at the basis 
of a stable, orderly and efficient government, especially when we 
keep in mind the fact that under Spanish rule the native population 
was systematically removed from contact with public affairs. Dur- 
ing the period of American military occupation, no branch of the 
public administration presented greater difficulties than the man- 
agement of municipal matters. The people expected that the inter- 
vention of the United States would soon be followed by the grant 
of a wide measure of autonomy to the municipalities. It is a curious 
fact that all the Latin-American peoples regard municipal autonomy 
as the principle upon which the political system of the United States 
rests, and it is therefore taken for granted that the extension of 
American influence means the emancipation of local government 
from central control. Even the more conservative Cubans felt that 
the centralization of the Spanish system was at an end. The Sec- 
retary of State under the American military government gave 
expression to this sentiment in his report for the fiscal year 1899- 
1900, when he said: “It is not meet that in a liberal and decentral- 
izing régime, which is to acknowledge the personality of munici- 
palities as one of the organs of the state, the municipal corporations, 
even though they are of popular and elective origin, should become 
agents of the central government.” 

As soon as it became apparent that the American military 
governor was determined to maintain control over the administra- 


2 1 Read before the American Political Science Association, Chicago, December 29, 1904. ots ; 
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tive affairs of the towns, a wave of disappointment amounting 
almost to indignation swept over the island. “Have all the years 


of effort to rid ourselves of Spanish rule,” it was asked, “resulted 
in nothing more than the substitution of American for Spanish 
tyranny?” “Are we never to escape from the administrative des- 
potism which we hoped had been brought to a close through the 
friendly intervention of the United States?” These and similar 
questions constantly asked, served in no small measure to arouse 
distrust of the American government and strengthen the agitation 
_ for the immediate establishment of an independent republic. 

It was evident to every impartial observer of the situation that 
any attempt to meet the demands for local independence would 
entail disastrous consequences. Not only did the municipal author- 
ities lack experience in the performance of the elementary public 
services, such as street cleaning and sanitation, but there was also 
a total absence of definite standards of local public opinion—the 
two elements necessary for the successful working of a decentralized 
administrative system. 

The system of local administration which the American mili- 
_ tary government found in force was based on the Spanish law of 
June 28, 1878. This law deserves special attention because it is in 
many respects a most characteristic piece of Spanish legislation. 
It was framed ostensibly in a liberal spirit, and was heralded as 
an epoch-making step towards local autonomy. The town council 
was made elective with a membership varying according to the 
size of the municipality. It was also provided that the council 
should have power to propose candidates from amongst its members 
for the office of mayor. The same article practically nullified this 
power by permitting the governor-general to reject all such pro- 
posals and to select for the executive head of the city any member 
of the council, or any citizen of the town, or any person whom he 
might deem fit, even if such person was not a resident. The fact 
_ that the mayor was removable at will, placed the executive authority 
of the towns at the mercy of the central government. Municipal- 
ities were divided into districts or wards, at the head of each of 
which a district executive appointed by the mayor was placed. The 
mayor was made ex officio presiding officer of the council. 

In addition to the mayor and council there was a third organ 
of local government known as the Municipal Junta. This junta 
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or board was formed by associating with the mayor and council 

an equal number of taxpayers appointed by the governor-general. 
Its main function was to grant or withhold final approval of the 
municipal budget. The central government was, therefore, able to 
control the legislative branch of the municipality in its most import- 
ant function—the disposal of revenue. The executive branch of the 
government was completely at the mercy of the governor-general. 
In fact, the mayors, as well as the district executives, were regarded 
as political agents of the governor-general. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that with such complete control 
established, the powers granted to the municipalities were relatively 
broad. Article LXIX of the law of June 28, 1878, enumerates these 
powers in general terms, thus allowing the municipality to exercise 
all powers not inconsistent with the laws of the state. 

In order to ascertain the full extension of central control over 
the municipalities under the Spanish system, it is necessary to ex- 
amine the provincial law and the law of public works, as well as the 
municipal law. In these laws we find enumerated in detail the 
cases in which the decisions of the municipal council must be sub- 
mitted to the central government for approval. While therefor a 
cursory examination of the municipal law seems to indicate that 
wide freedom of action was allowed the municipalities, a more 
careful examination discloses the fact that comparatively little inde- 
pendent action was permitted. 

oe Under the system in force at the time of the landing of the 
American troops, the highest administrative supervision was exer- 
cised by the governor-general through the secretary of state and 
government. Subject to his immediate control were the civil gov- 
ernors of the six provinces, to whom in turn the officials of the one 
hundred and twenty-eight municipalities were responsible. The 
two eastern provinces—Santiago de Cuba and Puerto Principe— 
although representing 57 per cent. of the total area of the island, 
contained but twenty-two municipalities, while the four western 
provinces—Havana, Pinar de Dio, Matanzas and Santa Clara— 
although representing but 43 per cent. of the total area, contained 
one hundred and six municipal corporations. 
This multiplication of municipalities beyond all reasonable 
7 _ was due to the fact that under the Spanish system the munic- 
_ ipal authorities were political agents of the central government. 
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_ The multiplication of local centers was, therefore, one of the means 


of strengthening the control of the state over the political activity 
of the inhabitants. Such domination acquired special significance 
after the outbreak of the revolution of 1868, in fact, it was regarded 
by the Spanish authorities as one of the most important means of 
checking the spread of disaffection. 

The American military government realized that it would be 
necessary to reduce the number of municipalities, but the first defi- 
nite move in this direction was delayed until January, 1902, owing 
to the necessity of first reorganizing the system of local finance. An 
order was then issued which consolidated a number of adjacent com- 
munities, reducing the total number by one-third. Under Spanish 
rule the municipalities derived the larger part of their revenue 
from taxes on the necessaries of life, which bore most heavily on 
the poorer classes, and were regarded as peculiarly obnoxious and 
oppressive. A military order of March 25, 1900, abolished the 
“consumo” taxes, with the exception of the tax on fermented and 


- distilled liquors. Although this step marked a distinct advance 


towards a more equitable system of taxation, its immediate effect 
was completely to cripple the municipalities. The central govern- 
ment found itself obliged to take over all the fundamental local 
services, such as sanitation, police, public education and charities. 


_ Almost without exception the municipalities were bankrupt. At the 


close of the first year of American occupation the central govern- 
ment, after performing all the important local functions, was called 
upon to pay municipal deficits amounting to nearly three hundred 


_ thousand dollars—all incurred during the fiscal year. 


The situation was complicated by the popular clamor for the 


election of municipal officials. From the beginning of American 


occupation until July 1, 1900, municipal officials were appointed by 
the military governor. In June, 1900, the first local elections were 


held. These elections were interpreted by the people to mark the 


beginning of municipal autonomy. To have heeded the general 
demand would have meant anarchy in administration, and would 
probably have resulted, because of the neglect of public sanitation, 
in a serious menace to the health of the island. Fortunately the 


government was able to withstand the pressure, although at the 


cost of much of its popularity. 
In the capital city the power of the central government was so 
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complete as almost to supplant the local authorities. From January 
1, 1899, to June 30, 1900, the state treasury expended nearly five 
million dollars on public works and the maintenance of municipal 
departments in the city of Havana. In fact, not only in the capital 
city, but throughout the island, the influence of the military govern- 
ment in improving the efficiency of municipal services was distinctly 
felt; but such services were performed either directly by the central 
government or under its immediate supervision. When, therefore, 
the United States withdrew from the island, the towns were in a 
fairly satisfactory condition so far as sanitation and the protection 
of life and property were concerned. Their civic life, however, was 
still undeveloped. Those in closest touch with Cuban affairs saw 
that with the establishment of the new republic, the most serious 
questions would present themselves in connection with the admin- 
istration of municipal affairs. 

The stability and financial standing of the central government 
were practically guaranteed by the United States under the pro- 
visions of the Platt amendment. Furthermore, much had been 
done to acquaint the Cubans with American methods of administra- 
tion. An interest in the civic affairs of the island had been aroused 
which prepared the way for the successful operation of the institu- 
tions established under the new constitution of the republic. All 
this stood in marked contrast with the condition of the municipal- 
ities, in which it seemed impossible to awaken a sense of responsi- 
bility to the obligations created by national independence. In the 
constitutional convention local government received considerable 
attention. The more radical element felt that there must be a 
complete break with Spanish tradition, and that the constitution 
should provide a scheme of government in which the autonomy of 
the municipalities would be fully safeguarded. If any control were 
to be exercised, it was contended that such authority should be vested 
in the elected representatives of the people in Congress assembled 
and not in executive officers. The American system of local gov- 
ernment was constantly cited as the model after which the institu- 
tions of a free country should be patterned. There was a wide- 
spread feeling that the continuance of any system of control through 
executive officials would mean the perpetuation of the same kind of 
arbitrary authority from which the country had suffered under 
Spanish rule. It was expected that the convention would sweep 
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away the highly centralized Spanish system, and incorporate into 
the new constitution a system of local government which would 
insure local autonomy. As soon, however, as the convention began 
to consider definite plans, the widest differences of opinion presented 
themselves. These differences proved irreconcilable, and finally led 

_ the convention to adopt a compromise, under which it restricted itself 
to the insertion of a few fundamental principles in the constitution, 
leaving the details of municipal organization to be determined by 
the Congress. 

The most important changes introduced by the new constitu- 
tion were: (1) the provision for the election of mayors, and (2) the 
more definite limitation of the administrative powers of the pro- 
vincial governors and of the President of the Republic over munic- 
ipal affairs. Article CVIII provides that the governors of the 
provinces and the President of the Republic may only suspend the 
execution of municipal ordinances and resolutions when such ordi- 
nances violate the constitution, treaties or laws of the republic, or 
are contrary to the policy of the provincial council. The courts are 
empowered to determine in last resort whether the grounds of such 
suspension are valid. It was hoped that with these restrictions it 
would be possible to eliminate arbitrary interference with the affairs 
of the municipalities, and thus permit the development of a certain 
measure of local home rule. Although the leaders were conscious 
of the fact that but a part of what they had hoped to accomplish had 
actually been achieved, they felt that an important step had been 
taken towards giving the Cuban municipalities a position similar to 
that occupied by cities and towns in the American political system. 

This constant desire to transplant not the actual American sys- 
tem, but rather those principles of government which the political 
leaders of Cuba believed to be characteristically American, lends a 
peculiar interest to the development of municipal institutions during 

_ the first years of the republic. It would be difficult to find a better 
instance of the conflict between tradition and conscious purpose. 
The leaders in the work of civic reorganization were determined to 
put an end to the highly centralized administration of Spanish times, 
but in the actual development of the system the force of tradition 
has proved stronger than conscious purpose. Although the munici- 
palities enjoy more extensive powers in law, in fact they remain 
subservient to the central government. There has been a noticeable 
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tendency to give the broadest interpretation to the powers of the 
central government. In a number of instances, provisions of law 
have been invoked for the purpose of maintaining control over local 
affairs, which were never intended to receive so wide an interpreta- 
tion. The most striking example is the use that has been made of 
a civil order issued by General Wood? in April, 1902, the purpose 
of which was to reorganize the fiscal management of the Cuban 
municipalities. It provided that in all municipal budgets, receipts 
and expenditures must be balanced and no obligation shall be con- 
tracted nor payment made which is not therein included without 
express authorization in each case from the governor-general of 
the island. The procedure to be followed in the drafting of the 
budget, its form, the method of book-keeping and the plan to be 
followed in the disbursement of moneys, were prescribed in detail. 
A provision which at the time attracted but little attention, but which 
was destined to be of far-reaching importance is the requirement 
of Article IX, which makes it the duty of local authorities to submit 
a certified copy of the budget to the Insular Department of Finance. 
The secretary of finance is given power at any time within one 
month after the receipt of the budget to suspend the execution of 
such items as may violate the provisions of the order, and at the 
same time to determine the modifications necessary for its enforce- 
ment. This provision has given the central government wide pow- 
ers of control over local finances. When the municipal budgets are 
submitted, the central authorities do not content themselves with a 
formal examination to ascertain whether an equilibrium has been 
established. 

An excellent illustration of the exercise of this power is to be 
found in a recent controversy between the municipality of Havana 
and the President of the Republic. In the city’s budget for the 
year 1904-05 the city council considerably increased the number 
of officials in the city departments, involving an additional expendi- 
ture of nearly $29,000 ($28,235.49). Another item provided for 
the expenditure of $209,737.92 in part payment for certain lands. 
The council had also decided to purchase the franchise and water 
works of a company in one of the outlying districts, for which $600,- 
000 were to be paid; the budget for 1904-05 providing for a first 
payment of $200,000. When this budget was submitted to the cen- 

2 Civil Order, No. 112. 
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tral goverment it was found that both the council and the city 
treasurer had estimated a probable income, which was considerably 
beg _in excess of the amount collected during the year 1903-04. This 
ss estimate was in direct violation of Military Order 112, 1902, which 
_ provides that the receipts shall be estimated on the basis of the 
collections made in the preceding fiscal year. The central govern- 
ment took the view that if receipts were calculated on the basis 
_ prescribed by law, the income of the city for the year 1904-05 
would not be sufficient to meet these expenditures unless the amounts 
_ appropriated for other distinctively local services were seriously 
reduced. Inasmuch as this reduction would cripple the municipal- 
_ ity in the performance of some of its most important services, the 
central government informed the municipal authorities of Havana 
_ that the three items above mentioned would have to be eliminated 
_ from the budget. The municipal authorities entered violent pro- 
test against what they regarded as an usurpation of local powers, 
__ but the central government has firmly held to the position which it 
has taken. 
This instance, which is but one of a long series that have 
.. since the establishment of the republic, illustrates the diffi- 
culties that would arise if, after four centuries of administrative 
‘supervision, all central control were to be abandoned. It is clear 
to every observer of Cuban conditions that if this control is now 
removed, many of the municipalities will gradually drift into bank- 
ruptcy, partly because of the inexperience of the local authorities, but 
mainly owing to the traditions inherited from Spanish times. These 
traditions lead the party in power to maintain its influence by expend- 
ing as large a proportion of the revenue as possible in increasing 
the pay-rolls of city departments. 
The successes, as well as the failures of the Cuban Government 
in the attempt to develop more vigorous local institutions, throw an 
interesting side-light on some of the fundamental problems of politi- 
cal science. The first and most important question presenting itself is 
whether the system of local government as organized in the United 
States requires for its successful operation a combination of qualities 
peculiar to Anglo-Saxon peoples, or is it a form readily adaptable 
to other races and nationalities? If our local institutions are funda- 
mentally out of harmony with the political traits of the Latin- 
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hh American — the movement to imitate the institutions of the 


a The history of France and Italy furnishes abundant illustration of 
the danger arising out of the lack of harmony between political 
_ form and political tradition. 
7 What, then, are the qualities which we regard as necessary to 
i _ the successful operation of a decentralized administrative system? 
a A brief analysis will show that they are the result of certain forces 
- in the history of the English people, which have developed an atti- 
tude towards government essentially different from that of the 
_ people of Continental Europe. In England, individual liberty was 
secured by the common people as the result of a struggle with the 
Crown, and it was only retained at the cost of constant watchfulness 
and alertness. In this struggle the minor judiciary and the lower 
administrative officials gave support to the popular cause. Thus 
the people became accustomed not only to regard their liberties as 
a rights which they themselves had secured, but also as local admin- 
‘ istrative duties over which they must necessarily maintain close 
supervision. In this way they developed that familiarity with public 
_ matters which enabled the citizen to deal with the affairs of govern- 
ment as confidently as with his ordinary business affairs. The sys- 
_ tem was built on the principle that responsibility for the correction 
of abuses rested with the community. 
— The course of events in the Latin countries of Europe was essen- 
—_ tially different. The struggle against special privilege was waged 
by the Crown against the nobility. The common people did not 
wrest individual rights from the Crown, but were granted the privi- 
lege of enjoying a certain measure of individual freedom. 

This distinction expresses a difference in institutional develop- 
ment which has left a deep impress on national character. In Eng- 
land, and in the people that have inherited English traditions, there 
is a deeply-rooted conviction that local liberties have been the reward 
of a long struggle, and that the responsibility for their safeguarding 
rests with the community. Interference by any outside authority, 
especially if such authority be the executive branch of the govern- 

- ment, is viewed with distrust and immediately arouses concerted 
opposition. This is the real basis of local self-government. It is 
true that the alertness to local liberties has been greatly weakened in 
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study the attitude of the smaller communities. In New York, 


_ Philadelphia and Boston, local self-government has been undermined 
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our larger cities, and in order to gauge its true strength we must 


to such a degree that it is hardly more than a name. But this excep- 
tional situation must not blind us to the fact that the principle of 


7 local self-government is still one of the dominant ideals of the vast 


The peoples of Latin-America have inherited totally different 


traditions from Spain. In the mother country the fact that the 
common people did not participate in the struggle for liberty has 
exerted a determining influence on the attitude of the population 
_ towards government. Individual rights were granted by the gov- 


ernment instead of wrested from it, and are now construed as a gift 
from the central authorities upon whom the duty of protecting them 
rests. In fact, the people have greater fear of a tyrannical exercise 
of power by the local than by the central authorities. In the coun- 
tries of Latin-Europe, as in the countries of Latin-America, we con- 
stantly find the people appealing to the state government for pro- 
tection against alleged arbitrary action of local officials. 

We are here face to face with a fundamental difference in 
the attitude towards government, which goes far to explain the 
inability of the Latin-American people successfully to operate a 
system of local government that is based on the principle of indi- 
vidual assertiveness and of political responsibility. No matter how 
explicit the constitutional or Jegal provisions intended to secure 
freedom from interference by the central government in local affairs, 


_ the tendency to look to the state authorities for guidance imme- 
_ diately shows itself. If the legal obstacles are such as to make it 
_ difficult to secure such guidance, local policy drifts and local services 
soon descend to a level of inefficiency which makes the interference 


of the central government necessary in order to protect the health 


and welfare of the state as a whole. 
This necessity brings into sharp relief the danger involved in 


- the attempt to transplant institutions which are out of harmony 


with the traditions and training of a people. It further illustrates 


Fe the fact that however strong the desire to transplant the institutions 


_ of another country, unless such desire be in harmony with race tradi- 


_ tion and training, the adoption of foreign forms will do little more 
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than furnish a new channel through which the settled traditions of 
the people will find expression. The history of local institutions 
in Cuba is significant because of the fact that in spite of all attempts 
at decentralization, Spanish administrative traditions are still domi- 
nant. This fact alone is fraught with a deep lesson. It points 
clearly to the truth that however strong the admiration of the Cuban 
people for American local institutions, it is unsafe to attempt to 
transplant them until the Cuban people have developed a different 
attitude towards government. Any attempt at such transplanting 
must prove ineffectual, because under the form so established the 
older Spanish tradition will soon assert itself. 

The only fruitful line of development will be a gradual modifi- 
cation of local institutions with a view to fostering those qualities 
that have enabled the people of the United States to make local self- 
government the foundation stone of the American system. For a 
long time to come the Cuban Government must exercise a control 
over the municipalities which shall exact from them a certain mini- 
mum standard of efficiency. The consistent maintenance of such 
standards will in time develop a body of local public opinion which 
will prepare the way for administrative decentralization. 
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OMMUNICATIONS 


CITY GOVERNMENT IN JAPAN 


In order to understand the municipal organization of Japan it is neces- 
_ sary that the reader should appreciate the constitution of the electorate. The 
national law provides that the electorate for municipal government be limited 
to male subjects, householders twenty-five years of age, and of two years’ 
residence, who pay local taxes as well as the land or some direct national 
tax of at least two yen and corporate bodies who pay taxes at least equal to 
the third highest sum paid by an individual member of the electoral body. 
_ All persons of unsound mind, those receiving public alms, bankrupts, those 
convicted of crime, and persons active in the military or naval service are 
disqualified from exercising the suffrage. The electorate is divided into 
_ three classes, each electing one-third of the candidates for office and thus 

holding one-third of the power. These classes consist of those members 
of the electoral body paying the first, second and final third parts of the 
taxes. 

The government of cities is in the hands of a Mayor and a bi-cameral 
representative body consisting of aldermen, whose function is administrative, 
and councilmen who are the legislators upon local concerns. In addition the 
larger cities are divided into several administrative districts, each having a 
_ “meeting” and represented officially by the chief officers of the district ap- 
- pointed by the meeting or (as in the cities of Tokio, Osaka, and Kyoto) by 
the aldermen. In each district there are several electoral divisions from which 
representatives to the city council are chosen. Electors are required to vote in 
division of their residence or, if this be indeterminate, in that in which they 
pay the largest amount of taxes. Anyone entitled to vote may become a candi- 
date for the council excepting those in the following positions: Officers of the 
local government, of the Prefecture or “Fu,” within which the city is 
_ situated; salaried officers of the city government; public procurators and 


- police officers; preachers and monks; and teachers in primary schools. 


Further precautions are taken to prevent a father and his son or brothers 
becoming members of the municipal government simultaneously. The term 
of councilmen is six years, one-half of the members being elected every 
three years. The size of the council is prescribed at thirty for cities of 
less than 50,000 population and thirty-six for cities of 100,000; in cities of 
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50,000 increase and every 100,000 increase respectively, but the maximum is 
set at sixty members. Changes in these numbers are allowed according to 
lucal conditions, providing they do not exceed the maximum limit set. 

The national law on municipal government enumerates the following 
subjects for legislation: Promulgation and administration of city by-laws 
and regulations; municipal works to be supported by the municipality; the 
making of the annual budget; the assessment of urban taxation and other 
revenues for local purposes; and the management of municipal properties. 
Another function of the council is the recommendation of three candidates 
for the office of Mayor, one of whom is selected by the Minister of the 
Interior and then receives Imperial sanction and appointment. An adjutant 
alderman and chief officers of the district are also elected by this council. 
The meetings of the council are irregular, subject to the call of the chair- 
man. The latter may be forced to call a meeting at the request of more 
than one-fourth of the council members or of the Mayor or the Board of 
Aldermen. The body may be adjourned at the will of the chairman. 
Though the members are unsalaried, citizens are required to accept election 
except under conditions specified in the law. 

The Board of Aldermen is directly responsible for the city adminis- 
tration. It is composed of the Mayor, the Adjutants and other members 
elected from the council. The number of adjutants and other members 
varies from eight to fifteen, according to the size of the cities, but is in no 
case less than eight. The Mayor and the Adjutant are salaried and serve 
for six years. The qualifications of the candidate are far more liberal than 
for the other offices, the council having practically a free choice in his selec- 
tion. The qualifications for the aldermen are the same as those for electors 
with the additonal requisite that the candidate be at least thirty years of age. 
The Treasurer of the city government is appointed by the city council on 
recommendation of the aldermen. His appointment must, as in the case of 
the Adjutants, be confirmed by the Governor of the Fu. The salary and 
election of the Secretary and other minor officers, as well as their number, 
are left entirely to the board of aldermen. In short, this body is, as shown, 
a sub-division of the council acting with it in an advisory capacity and being 
in fact its executive committee. It recommends the legislation which is 
considered by the larger body and in certain cases, where the larger body 
does not conform to its desires, it may appeal for enforcement to the court 
of administrative litigation. A check is put upon its actions by the em- 
powering of the Mayor on his own motion or by order of superior authori- 
ties to enjoin its deliberations or actions and bring them for review as to 
legality or propriety before the prefectoral officers. The Mayor acts as chair- 
man of the board of aldermen and all his acts are carried out in this 
capacity. 

In conclusion it may be noted that the principle of the city acting as an 
agent of the general government, from which it cannot separate itself, is 
firmly established and, according to contemporary opinion, is in successful 
operation in Japan. This system, modeled upon Stein’s plan for the re- 
organization of Prussian local government results in a centralized govern- 
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ment and yet when tempered with the spirit of home rule, as regards purely 

_ Jocal affairs, gives to the city a measure of freedom in determining the 

details of local policy. 
ae 


THE RELATION OF LONDON TO QUASI-PUBLIC WORKS 
By Hon. G. Gomme, Clerk of the London County Council. 


Tramways.—Although empowered (under certain conditions) to con- 
struct (but not work) tramways in London (exclusive of the City of Lon- 
don, the local authority for which, so far as tramways are concerned, is the 

City of London Corporation), the Council’s predecessor, the Metropolitan 

_ Board of Works, and the Council itself in its early years, did not attempt to 
exercise these powers, but left the construction of tramways to private 
companies. These companies had to obtain their powers from Parliament, 
either by a special act or by means of a provisional order from the Board 
of Trade (subsequently confirmed by Parliament). A necessary condition 
to the obtaining of such powers was the consent of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works (now the Council), and also of the various local authorities (now 
the Metropolitan Borough Councils) having control of the roads, provided 
that the site of more than one-third of the total length of the tramway was 

within their jurisdiction. These conditions remain the same, and conse- 
quently the Council, or the various metropolitan borough councils concerned 
(subject to the above conditions), have an absolute veto upon the con- 
struction of a tramway, or can impose certain conditions as in return for 
their consent. 

In accordance with the provisions of the Tramways Act, 1870, the 

Council is empowered to purchase any tramway undertaking in London 
twenty-one years after the date of its authorization or at any period of seven 
years subsequent to that time. The terms of purchase are (see Section 43): 
“the then value (exclusive of any allowance for past or future profits of 
the undertaking, or any compensation for compulsory sale, or other con- 

_ sideration whatsoever) of the tramway, and all lands, buildings, works, 
materials and plant of the promoters, suitable to and used by them for the 
purposes of their undertaking within such district.” The Act also provides 
(Section 44) for the purchase by agreement of tramway undertakings before 
the expiration of the period of twenty-one years. 

These powers have been generally exercised by the Council, with the 
result that out of 116 road-miles of line within the county, 99% road-miles 
have been acquired or are in course of acquisition by the Council. The lines 

- on the north side of the Thames have been leased by the Council to a private 

- company for 14 years from midsummer, 1896. The terms of the lease are 
fully set out as a schedule to the North Metropolitan Tramways Act, 1897. 

_ On the other hand, the Council has decided itself to work those lines which it 
has acquired on the south side of the Thames, having obtained the necessary 
powers therefor by the London County Tramways Act, 1896. 
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Since the acquisition of the southern lines the Council has effected 
many improvements in their administration (revision of fares, all night 
services, conditions of service of employes, etc.), and, more particularly, is 
proceeding rapidly with the work of reconstructing the lines to admit of 
electrical traction. About 27 road-miles of line have now been reconstructed. 
It will be noticed that the lease of the northern lines contains provisions with 
reference to their reconstruction for electrical traction, and the Council has 
under consideration the expediency of taking proceedings with a view to 
carrying these into effect. As regards the construction of new lines, the 
Council, as a matter of practice, usually withholds its consent to such con- 
struction by private companies, and, when it considers that a new line is 
required, it applies to Parliament for powers itself to construct it. As men- 
tioned above, it is necessary for the granting of such powers that the consent 
of the metropolitan borough councils through whose districts at least two- 
thirds of the proposed line is to pass should be obtained. 

The Council is, as an experiment, engaged in the construction of a sub- 
way, to be utilized for a shallow underground tramway, from the terminus 
of its northern tramways in Theobald’s road under the new street (Kingsway 
and Aldwych) to the Strand. The Council’s powers admit of the construction 
of the subway as far south as the Victoria embankment, but its powers with 
regard to the tramway only admit of the latter being constructed as far as 
the Strand. e 

River Service—In connection with the question of locomotion, the 
Council has in the last session of Parliament obtained powers to establish 
a steamboat service on the Thames. 

Gas Supply.—The supply of gas in London is in the hands of private 
companies. Formerly there were many of these, but by a process of amal- 
gamation the number has been much reduced. At the present time London 
is mainly supplied by three companies, viz.: (a) The Gas Light and Coke 
Company, (b) The South Metropolitan Gas Company, (c) The Commercial 
Gas Company. While, however, there are parts of London not supplied by 
any of these companies, on the other hand, each of the companies supplies 
districts beyond the area of the County of London. There are four other 
companies, supplying comparatively small portions of London. The powers 
under which all these companies carry on their business are derived, not only 
from the terms of franchises granted by the local authority, but from the 
provisions of a number of Acts of Parliament. Under these Acts the com- 
panies practically have privileges in perpetuity, and there is not, as is the 
case in tramways, any power of purchase by the local authority provided 
therein. The Council has, however, certain powers of control over the three 
principal companies, more especially as regards testing the quality of the gas 
supplied and the accuracy of the meters used. 

It may be of interest to know that in accordance with the provisions of 
certain Acts of Parliament the dividends payable by the three principal com- 
panies are regulated by a sliding scale, by which an increase in the rate of 
dividend can only be procured by a decrease in the price of gas. The follow- 
ing expresses the scales in tabular form:— 
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Addition to 


dividend al- 
Standard lowed or fre- 


Date of com- np . rate of div- 
ing into force of jc idend per 
present sale. yer. feet. cent per for each 1d. re- 


annum. duction or in- 
crease in price. 


Gas Light and Coke. .Jan. 1, 1899 16 . od. 1-10% 
South Metropolitan ..July 1, 1901 14 1d. 2-159 
Commercial Jan. 1, 1903 14 s. 3d. 3% 1-6°% 


Electricity Supply.—Electricity supply in the County of London is in the 
hands, partly of private companies, partly of local authorities (the metro- 
politan borough councils). 

Water Supply.—tTill within the last few months London and the sur- 
rounding districts were supplied with water by eight companies. In accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Metropolis Water Act, 1902, however, the 
administration of the water supply of London and the surrounding districts 
was transferred as from June 24, 1904, from the companies to a public body, 
known as the Metropolitan Water Board. The Board is an indirectly elected 
body, consisting of 66 members, appointed as follows: 

Members. 
By the London City Council 
By the City of London Corporation and the Metropolitan Bor- 
By the Councils of counties adjoining London 
By the Borough and District Councils outside London 
By the Conservators of the Rivers Thames and Lea 


The actual area supplied by the Board amounts to about 552 square 
miles, representing a population (1901) of about 6,180,000 (area of the 
County of London, 117 square miles; population (1901), 4,536,541). 


RECENT AMENDMENTS TO ELECTION AND PRIMARY LAWS 


By Rosert H. Wuirtten, Pu.D., State Liprary, ALBany, N. Y. 


oe As the legislatures of but thirteen states met in regular session last 
year the volume of legislation was comparatively small, and with the excep- 
tion of the direct nominations laws in Wisconsin and Oregon the legislation 

enacted was quite unimportant. 
Registration—A Kentucky act (’o04, ch. 6) provides that in cities 
in which registration is required the officers of registration shall issue a 
certificate of registration to each voter, which must be presented to the elec- 
tion officers before the elector is permitted to vote. Provision is made for 
issuing a duplicate certificate when the original has been lost or destroyed. 
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Election Day.—By constitutional amendment ('04, p. 207) Iowa has 
substituted biennial for annual state elections. Ohio (’04, p. 37 and p. 640) 
provides that all judicial and other public officials previously elected in April 
are hereafter to be elected in November, and a constitutional amendment will 
be submitted to the people in November, 1903, providing that elections of all 
state and county officers shall be held on the Tuesday after the first Monday 
in November in even years, and that elections of all other elective officers shall 
be held on the same day in odd years. 

V oting.—Kentucky was the last state to abandon vive voce voting, the 
constitution of that state having prescribed that method of voting up to the 
adoption of the revision of 1891. The people of the state are evidently not 
entirely satisfied with the substitution of the secret vote for vive voce 
voting, as the legislature has submitted to the people in November, 1905, a 
constitutional amendment (’04, ch. 30) providing for a return to the old 
system. 

Corrupt Practices—South Carolina ('04, ch. 231) has made it un- 
lawful to treat any voter to malt or intoxicating liquor within one mile of 
the polls at any primary or general election. Ohio, in an Act (’04, p. 107) 
prohibiting bribery at primary elections and nominating conventions, provides 
that in any prosecution brought under the Act, any person called upon to 
testify may not be excused from testifying on the ground that he will incrim- 
inate himself, but shall forever be exempt from any prosecution for the acts 
concerning which he has testified. 

Direct Nominations——The past year has witnessed the adoption by 
the people of general direct nomination laws in two states—Wisconsin and 
Oregon. The Wisconsin law was adopted by the legislature in 1903, but 
submitted to the people in November, 1904. The main provisions of this law 
were brought out in the March number of. THe ANNALS of last year, in the 
article on “Political and Municipal Legislation.” The Oregon act was pro- 
posed by initiative petition, submitted to the people, and adopted without 
recourse in any way to the legislature. The initiative petition was filed 
in the office of the Secretary of State, February 5, 1904, and the bill was 
submitted to the people at the regular election on June 6, 1904. It was 
adopted by a vote of 56,205 to 16,354. The act provides for direct nomina- 
tions of all officers to be voted for (state, county, and municipal) with the 
exception of school elections and municipal offices in towns and cities of 
less than 2000 population. Provision is also made for the nomination of 
party candidates for the United States Senate and for the election of county 
committeemen. Primaries of all parties are held on the same day, at the 
same place, and in charge of the regular election officers. Official tickets 
are provided, there being a separate ticket for each party. Provision is 
made for party enrollment at the time of registration. The enrollment is 
public, and the form of oath prescribed contains the words “and that you 
are in good faith a member of the political party with which you are regis- 
tered.” The voter receives only the ballot of the party with which he is 
registered. A party committeeman is elected for each precinct, and the 
precinct committeemen make up the city and county central committees. 
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THE JUDICIAL OFFICE IN GERMANY 
By Burt Estes Howarp. 


The judicial institutions of Germany are based upon imperial law: 
the Gerichtsverfassungs-Gesetz of January 27, 1877, with the revision of 
May 20, 1898. This legislation provides for four regular courts: the Reichs- 
gericht, which is the sole imperial court, the Oberlandsgerichte, the Lands- 
gerichte and the Amtsgerichte. All judges in these courts are appointed 
and certain qualifications are demanded, by law, of those who would exer- 
cise the functions of the judicial office.’ 

In fixing by imperial legislation the requirements for eligibility to a 
judgeship, instead of leaving the matter to the determination of each several 
state, the Commission of Justice for the Reichstag simply carried to a logical 
conclusion certain ordinances already placed upon the statute-book. A 
uniform procedure, both civil and criminal, had been provided for the 
whole empire, in the Civilprozessordnung of January 30, 1877, with the 
amendments of May 17, 1895, and in the Strafprozessordnung of February 
1, 1877. The Commission therefore argued that the law regulating the 
judicial institutions of the Empire, while it made no attempt at a complete 
organization, but sought rather to lay down the principles necessary 
to a harmonious operation of the laws of procedure, could not well 
dispense with general provisions touching the professional training and 
position of the persons in whose hands were to be placed, to a pre-eminent 
degree, the administration and application of those laws of procedure. The 
Report of the Sixth Commission of the Reichstag, 1898, says: “Agreeing 
with the views expressed by the various speakers in the general debate of 
the Reichstag, the Commission has wellnigh unanimously held it to be a 
logical necessity arising out of the ordinances establishing the civil and 
criminal procedure, to lay down, under the title ‘The Judicial Office,’ at 
least the minimal requirements for eligibility to the office of judge in the 
German Empire, and to prescribe those indispensable guarantees of judicial 
independence, which no German judge may ever be without. Sections 1-11 
(of the Gerichtsverfassungs-Gesetz) adopted by the commission, make no 
attack on the judicial sovereignty of the individual states; at any rate, they 
go no farther in the organization of the judiciary than the ordinances regu- 
lating procedure require. They attach themselves to legal principles that 
have existed in Germany from old time, and they are essentially borrowed 
from the prevailing law of the greatest German state. If imperial 
legislation is called upon to map out for the judge the civil and criminal 


'For literature on the subject of the judicial office in Germeny,see Jahrbuch der Preussischen 
Gerichtsverfassung, 24 Jahrg. 1900, § 7, 10 28 ff. The best discussion from the standpoint 
of constitutional law is found in Laband, Staatsrecht des Deutschen Reichs, 4 Ed., rgor, III., 
335 ff. See also von Ronne, Staatsrecht des Deutschen Reichs, 2 Ed., II., o ff. Zorn, Staatsr. 
d. D. Reichs, II., 365 ff; Schulze Deutsches Staatsr., § 199; Hdcel, Deutsches Staatsr., I., 
711 ff; von Rénne-Zorn, Staatsr.d. Preuss. Mon. 5 Ed., I. § 12, III., A, § 43. Also Rentelen, 
Gerichtshof und Justizverwaltung 2 Ed., 1889; Miller, Preuss. Justizverwaltung, 5 Edin., 
1901; Pfafferoth, Jahrb. d. D. Gerichtsverfassung, 7 Jahrg., 1898. 
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procedure which he must follow, and to define the judicial authority, it 
cannot possibly leave the several states free to settle, perhaps in ways wholly 
variant, the question of the preparatory training of the judge, and his place 
in the life of the state over against the governments and the people.” 

In the Gerichtsverfassungs-Gesetz, therefore, imperial legislation has 
fixed the minimum of requirement for exercising the functions of a learned 
judge. The law, in other words, has drawn the line below which the quali- 
fications of that person may not fall, who would be eligible to the judicial 
office in any one of the regular courts in Germany. According to the pro- 
visions of this law the German judge reaches the bench only after passing 
two rigid examinations.’ The first examination must be preceded by a three 
years’ study of law in a university, out of which period three semesters at 
least must have been devoted to legal study in a German institution. The 
Gerichtsverfassungs-Gesetz does not prescribe the conditions of the exam- 
ination nor stipulate the particular subject upon which the candidate is to 
be tested. These matters are left to the legislation of each individual 
state.‘ 

Between the first and second examinations at least three years must in- 
tervene. This period is to be spent in service at court, with an attorney, 
and, if so desired, with the Public Solicitor. Such service is not optional 
with the candidate. It is compulsory. It will be at once apparent that 
an embarrassing situation might arise for an ambitious young “jurist,” 
who, however zealous he might be, could find no attorney disposed to set 
him at work. This point was brought up by representatives of the Bundes- 
rat in the debate over the draft of the proposed Gerichtsverfassungs- 
Gesetz. These gentlemen declared that the provisions of the law could 
could not be carried out with any degree of certainty owing to the fact that 
there was no compulsory legislation attached, which would force the attor- 
ney to take the embryo lawyer as his assistant. It was proposed, therefore, 
by the representatives of the Bundesrat that service with an attorney should 
not be required of the candidate, but should be optional. This proposition 
was rejected by both the Reichstagstommission and the Reichstag. The 
awkwardness of the situation has been relieved, however, by incorporating 


2 Beric:t der 66, Kommission d, Reichstags (Drucks. d. Reichstags, 9 Leg. Per. 5 Sess. 
Nr. 240). 

3 = § 2, cl. r. Attorneys must also pass thes: examinations before they are admitted 
to practice. Of course the passing of the examinations determines merely the question of 
eligibility. It creates no claim to the office of judge as of right. 

4In Prussia the law provides that the first examination shall take place before a commis- 
sion of the Oberlandesgericht in Kénigsberg, Berlin, Stettin, Breslau, Naumburg, Kiel, Celle, 
Cassel or Céln. The subject matter covers both public and private law, as well as the general 
principles of Political Science. The examination also aims to test the positive knowledge of 
the applicant, his insight into the nature and historical development of legal relations as well 
as to determine whether the candidate, on the whole, possesses that general legal and political 
training requisite in his future profession. In Prussia, one who has passed the first examination, 
is appointed ‘‘Referendar’’ by the President of the Oberlandesgericht in whose district he is 
to be employed, and, since his position is now an official one, the oath is administered. One 
who has passed the second examination is known as an ‘‘Assessor."" On the training of the re 
Referendar see Daubenspeck, Der juristische Vorbereitungs-dienst in Preussen, Berlin, 1900. ae. 
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into the law regulating matters pertaining to attorneys—the Rechtsan- 
waltordnung of July 1, 1878—a section which declares that an attorney is 
bound to furnish opportunity for practical work, as well as guidance, to 
the “jurists” who are engaged in their preparatory service." 

It has been remarked that the Gerichtsverfassungs-Gesetz determines 
only the minimal requirements for eligibility to the judicial office. While 
no state, by its legislation, may demand of its candidates less than the law 
of the Empire lays down as the minimum, any state may demand more, and 
as much more as it pleases. Each state may increase the length of time 
to be spent in university study prior to the first examination, or the period 
to be passed in service preparatory to the second.* Prussia, for example, re- 
quires an intervening period of four years between the first examination and 
the second, this time to be spent in service connected with the courts, with 
an attorney and with the Attorney of the State. The work of the Referendar 
is to be so distributed that he shall gain an insight into the operation of 
all branches of judicial activity, and such a practical facility therein as may 
be requisite for the independent and efficient administration of the office to 
which he is looking forward.’ 

The time devoted to preparation in one state of the Empire may be 
counted in every other state, whether it be spent in university study looking 
toward the first examination or in service with a view to the second exam- 
ination. Further, he who has passed the first examination in one state may 
be admitted in every other state to the intermediate service in anticipation 
of the second examination and, when that service is fulfilled to the ex- 
amination itself." There is no compulsion, however, upon one state to give 
credit for the period of service or study spent in another. The wording of 
the law is “may,” not “shall.” The Gerichtsverfassungs-Gesetz merely em- 
powers the Administration of Justice in any state to admit the validity and 
sufficiency of the work done, and examinations held in other states. As a 
matter of fact, several states make the passing of the examinations within 
their own territory an absolute condition of the assumption of the judicial 
office. A proposition to the effect that there should be compulsory reci- 
procity between the states in this respect was rejected by the Commission of 
the Reichstag on the ground that, owing to the lack of a uniform law regu- 


5 Rechtsanwaltordnung, § 40. See comments on this ordinance by Sydow, 4 Ed., Berlin, 
1900, See also Valk, Die Rechtsanwaltord. fur d. D. Reich. Noérdlingen, 1878. 

* But no state may require a greater number of examinations than two. Struckmann & 
Koch, Komm. z. Civilproz-Ord. I1., 479, note 7. 

? The employment of the Referendar in Prussia is as follows: 9 months service with an 
Amitsgericht having not more than 3 judges, 1 year in the Landgericht, 4 months with the Attor- 
ney for the State, 6 months with a lawyer and notary, 9 months in an Amtsgericht and 6 months 
in an Oberlandesgericht. Referendare who, by their conduct, prove themselves unworthy, or 
who do not make proper progress in their training, may be dismissed from service by the 
minister, without further procedure, after the chairman of the Board of Provincial Service has 
been heard. See § 84, Law of 21 July, 1852 (G. S. 46s). 

®GvG.8 3. Attempts toward securing a uniform system of examinations in all the states, 
made in the Reichstag of 21 May, 1878, (see Sten. Ber., 1476), and in the commission appointed 
to draft the new GvG. (see Kom. Ber. d. RTK. von 1808, 2 ff.) were without result. See also 
Schmidt, Lehrb. § 39. 
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i lating the whole subject of examinations, there could be no adequate guar- 
- antee that the examinations required by the different states would be of 

equal value. Accordingly, the recognition by one state of the examinations 
7 held in another, and the estimate to be put upon the preparatory service 
performed there, lie wholly within the discretion of the State Administra- 
tion of Justice.’ 

Every regular public teacher of law in a German university is eligible 
to the judicial office.” In other words, the installation of a man as full pro- 
fessor of law in a German university is regarded as equivalent to the re- 
quired preparation and examination." Moreover, “whoever has acquired 
eligibility to the judicial office in one of the states is also eligible to every 
judicial office within the German Empire, so far as the law (i. ¢., the im- 
perial Gerichtsverfassungs-Gesetz) makes no exception.” An important doc- 


: Std trine is here laid down. In some of the states, notably Prussia,” promotion 


to the higher positions on the bench was made contingent on certain condi- 
tions: a specified length of service in the lower courts, the attainment of a 
certain age, the passing of special examinations, etc. All state laws of this 

mature are wiped out by the imperial legislation which declares that a man 
eligible in one state to the judicial office is eligible to every judicial office 

_ within the German Empire. The Gerichtsverfassungs-Gesetz has made a 
single exception. In addition to his having attained eligibility to the judicial 
office in one of the states a judge of the Reichsgericht must have completed 
the 35th year of his age.* 

Two general principles are laid down by law for the avowed purpose 
of securing the independence of the judiciary: (1) the judicial power shall 
be exercised only by courts, and (2) these courts shall be subject only to 
the law.” As to the significance of these clauses in the law, the Motiven 
say :—* 

“The assignment of the jurisdiction to courts, by imperial legislation, 
has, over against the existing rights of the individual states, a negative sig- 
nificance in two directions: First, the meager traces, still existing in Ger- 
many, of the customary influence of the Landesherr upon the course 

and decision of suits at law, are wholly extinguished, and, in the second 


* See Siruckmann & Koch 480, notes 2 and 3 to § 3 GvG. 

% GvG. § 4. Compare also § 138 Strafprosessordnung. 

Ausserordentliche Professoren’’ and ‘‘Privatdozenten"’ do not come within the pro- 

visions of the law. 

2 GvG. § 5. There is no contradiction here to what has been discussed in the text with 
reference to crediting work done in another state. While no state is compclled to declare a. 
man eligible on the basis of work done elsewhere, yet when one state has pronounced a man: 
eligible no other state can question its action. 

18 Law of 12 Mar., 1869 (Preuss. Gesetzsamml. 482) §§ 2, 3 and s. 

4 GvG. $ 127, cl. 2. 

3 GvG. § 1. See Protokolls der Justizkommission d. D. Reichstags, Berlin, 1876, 73-76; 
Kom. Ber. 7-9; Sten. Ber., 2 Leg. Per., 2 Sess. 1874.75, 275 ff. Also Wach, Handb. d. D. 
Civilprozessordnung, I, 309 H.; Schmidt, Lehrb. d. D. CPO. § 25; Bunsen, Lehrb. d. D. CPO. 
§ 2. 

® Begrundung des Entwurfs III, (Drucks. d. Reichstags, 2 Leg. Per., 2 Sess. 1874-75 su 
No. 6). 
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place, the administration of justice is fundamentally separated from ad- 
ministration in general. 

(1) That judicial supremacy, by force of which state power has to 
establish and maintain legal order within its territory and administer legal 
authority, appertains to the several states themselves. The new legislation 
(referring to the Gerichtsverfassungs-Gesetz then being debated) would make 
no breach in this judicial supremacy so far as exercise of rights on the part 
of the individual state is concerned. After the passage of this law, as be- 
fore it, the judicial power is to be referred back, for its source, to the supreme 
authority of the state. The state courts must operate as deputized by, and 
under the authority of, the ruler of the state. But every active personal 
interference of the sovereign in the administration of justice, all “cabinet 
_ justice”—which Political Science has long regarded as unpermissible and 
_ which, in fact, has been actually done away with in almost the whole of 
Germany—is excluded by the declaration that the ordinary jurisdiction is 
exercised by courts, and by courts alone. : 

(2) In more recent times it has been a generally recognized principle that 
the judicial office, whose duty is the administration of law and equity, and 
which, from its very nature can have no authority above it other than that 
of the law, should not be administered by officials who, at the same time are 
- called upon to exercise that kind of rule over the citizens of the state which 
must have regard for considerations of governmental policy, and who cannot 
be guaranteed, in like measure, that security of position through unremovabil- 
ity from office, which is desired in a judicial official.”” 

Two or three provisions of the Gerichtsverfassungs-Gesetz are intended 
to secure the personal independence of the judiciary. In the first place, the 
judges are appointed for life.” With respect to the members of the Reichs- 
gericht—the only one of the regular courts which is purely imperial—the ap- 
pointments are made by the Kaiser on nomination of the Bundesrath.” The 
matter of the appointment of the judges of the other courts, as well as the 
determination of the mode of installation, is left to the constitutional law 
of the several states.” Moreover, the judges receive a fixed salary, that is 
to say, a permanent, irrevocable salary, which cannot be subjected to arbitrary 
withdrawal or diminution. The receiving of fees is absolutely barred.™ If, 
however, the judge is permitted to hold another office at the same time, in 
addition to the judgeship, the receiving of some form of remuneration other 
than that of the fixed salary attached to the judicial office is not excluded. 
_ Whether, and to what extent, a judge may assume such a “Nebenamt” is, 
with respect to the members of all courts other than the Reichsgericht, a 
matter for the state legislation to decide. So far as the judges of the 


™ Compare von Romne op. cit. 15; von Ronne-Zorn. op. cit. § 12, III. A, § 43, I. 1; Zorn. 
op. cit.412. 

GvwG. § 6. 

GvG. § 127, cl. 

In Prussia and Bavaria, ¢. g. it is provided by the Ausfuhrung-Gesetz z. GvG., that all 
judges shall be appointed by the King. 
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Reichsgericht are concerned, the matter is settled by the Reichsbeamten- 
Gesetz of March 31, 1873, section 16: “No imperial official shall, without 
the previous consent of the highest imperial authority, assume an additional 
office or additional employment to which a continuous remuneration is at- 
tached, or carry on a business. The same consent is required for the entry 
of an imperial official into the directorate, or into the administration or 
supervisory council of any eompany operated fer gain. Sueh eonsent will not 
be granted, however, insofar as the position is directly or indirectly bound up 
with a reward. A concession once granted may be revoked at any time.”™ 

Perhaps the strongest guarantee for the personal independence of the 
judiciary is found in that section of the law which declares that “no judge 
shall, against his will, be permanently or temporarily removed from office, 
transferred to another place or retired except by judicial decision and on 
grounds and according to forms prescribed by law.™ If the State Adminis- 
tration of Justice, however, changes the organization of the courts, or de- 
fines anew the districts of the same, it may also provide for such involuntary 
transfers as the reorganization necessitates, or even for involuntary removals 
under grant of full salary.™ 

The conditions of the law requiring that removals, transfers or retire- 
ments shall be made only by judicial decision, on legal grounds and according 
to legal forms, are not met when such action is based on ordinances of the 
Ruler, or on decrees of the State Administration of Justice. There must 
be actual legislation, imperial or state, behind the transaction. On the other 
hand, it is apparent that such a matter should not be left exclusively to the 
discretion or good pleasure of the judiciary. Hence in those states where 
no law on the subject exists, the judiciary cannot take the matter into its 
own hands. It would seem that state legislation must step in.* This sec- 
tion of the Gerichtsverfassungs-Gesetz covers cases of ‘removal as a dis- 
ciplinary measure (Enthebung), as well as mere removals with no disciplinary 

2 Reichsbeamtengesetz, § 15 (RG Bl. 61). See Gesetzsammlung far d. D. Reich. 4 Aufi I. 
342. Compare for Prussia, Kab. Ord. 13 July, 1839 (G. S. 235); Law of 30 Apr. 1856 (GS.. 
297); A. G. z. GvG. 24 Apr. 1873, § 11; Gewerbe-Ord., 17 Jan. 1845 (G. S. 41) § 19; Verord 
far d. neuen Landesteile, 23 Sept. 1867 (G. S. 1610): Reichsgew.-Ord. of 26 July. 1900 (RG.BI. 
871) § 12 cl. 2; Law of ro June 1874 (G. S. 244); Turnan, op. cit. I. 42 ff.; von Rénne-Zorn, 
op. cit. § 43, II. 

%GvG. § 8cl. 1. This § is drawn in imitation of Art. 87, cl. 2 and 3 of the Preuss. Verf, 
Urkunden, and contains the principles which the German jurists designate as the ‘‘ Unabsets- 
barkeit’’ and ‘‘ Unversetzbarkett’’ of the judiciary. 

%GvG. § 8 cl. 2. On motion of the chairman of the Reichstags-Kommission of 1875, it 
was expressly declared that those provisions in the laws of the several states whereby a judge 
on reaching a certain age may be pensioned on full or partial salary, should remain undisturbed, 

% This is the view of Struckmann & Koch, note 5 to § 8GvG. Laband, however, III. 454, note 
5 says: ‘So lange in einem Bundesstaat ein solches Gesetz nicht erlassen ist, bleibt die Geltung 
des § 8 suspendirt."” Section 13, Einfihrung-Gesetz. GvG. says: ‘‘ Die Bestimmungen aber das 
Richteramt im $ 8 des GvG. treten in denjenigen Staaten, in welchen Vorschriften far die 
richterliche Entscheidung uber die Enthebung eines Richters vom Amte oder aber die Verset- 
zung eines Richters an eine andere Stelle oder in Ruhestand nicht bestehen, nur gleichzeitig 
mit der landgesetzlichen Regelung der Disciplinarverhaltnisse der Richter in Wirksamkeit.” 
This § owes its existence to the RTK of 1875 and was occasioned by the arrangements in some 
German states, especially Bayern, where no regular disciplinary process before judicial author- 
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character (Entfernung). The arbitrary ousting of a judge from his office 
by an Administrative authority on the vague ground that “the interests of 
the service” require it—which, as Laband observes, means “according to 
the pleasure of the Administrative Board,” is made impossible. No mere 
considerations of policy can be set up as a justification for such a removal 
or retirement. While any change may be made with the consent of the 
judge, none can be made against it, save by orderly judicial process, based 
on law and not on ordinance.” 

The judges are protected, therefore, from the arbitrary action of the 
State Administration of Justice, and, in all cases of disciplinary prosecution, 
have a claim to a legal hearing and to a judicial decision. No norm is laid 
down by imperial legislation, however, with respect to the infliction of dis- 
ciplinary penalties, nor is there any uniform regulation of the disciplinary law | 
touching judicial officers. Not even the most general principles are laid 
down by imperial legislation determining the grounds on which suspension, — 
removal or dismissal may be permissible, establishing the rules of disciplinary 
procedure or fixing the constitution and composition of the disciplinary 
Boards. In all these matters the autonomy of the several states is prac- 
tically unrestricted, being bound only by the formal limitation that action — 
shall follow the way of legislation, not that of mere arbitrary decree or | 
ordinance.” 

The members of the Reichsgericht occupy a different position from that _ 
held by the other judges, so far as their relation to the disciplinary laws 
of the states is concerned. A temporary suspension from office takes place, 
according to law, when a member of the Reichsgericht is arrested pending 
investigation, and continues during the period of such detention. Moreover, 
a member may be temporarily suspended from office by the full bench of the 
Reichsgericht, after hearing the Attorney for the Empire, if trial has been 
begun against such member on a criminal charge.” The removal of a 
member, together with loss of salary, may be effected by a pronouncement _ 
of the full bench of the Reichsgericht, the Attorney for the Empire having — 
been heard, if such member has been sentenced to punishment for a dis- 
graceful act, or to imprisonment for more than a year.” If a member of the 
Reichsgericht, because of bodily infirmity or weakness of physical or mental — 
power, becomes permanently incapacitated for office, but nevertheless does 
not apply for a retirement, nor, though requested to do so, sees fit to com- 
ply within a specified period, such member may, after both he and the 
Attorney for the Empire have had a hearing, be retired by the action of _ 
the full bench of the Reichsgericht.” 

* The only exception to this rule has already been mentioned in a preceding paragraph. 

™ See Laband, III, 454 ff. 

%GvG. $129. That is, if the member is charged with a crime or misdemeanor, not merely 
with a trespass. Such a temporary suspension doe; not involve loss of salary. 

GvG. § 128. 

™GvG. §§ 130, 131. In case of retirement, the member receives a certain portion of his 
salary a: yearly pension. This pension, up to the completion of the tenth year of service, 
amounts to 20-60 of his salary, and increases at the rate of 1-60 each succeeding year up to the 


completion of the fiftieth year of service. The period of service is reckoned from the dayon _ 
which he entered the public service, whether of the Empire, of a state or commune, or, in the — 


state, as attorney. 
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NOTES. 


Boutmy, Emile. The English People, translated from the French by E. 
English. Introduction by John Edward Courtenay Bodley. Pp. xxxix, 
332. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1904. 
This work is divided into five distinct parts: (1) the national type, (2) The 
human environment, (3) The Englishman—moral and social, (4) The Eng- 
lishman as a Politician, (5) The Individual and the State. At the very out- 
set the author sounds the keynote of his book in pointing out the disdain 
of the English people for abstractions and their love of fact. He pictures 
the English acting solely for the sake of action independently of result, 
and as idealizing the personal object. Their besetting sin he sees in their 
inability to generalize. In these elements the author finds reasons for the 
success of the race in implanting its civilization upon foreign peoples. While 
primarily a psychological analysis of the English people, at the same time the 
author gives a considerable insight into French character. On almost every 
page the volatile temperament of the Frenchman is contrasted with his more 
phlegmatic neighbor across the channel. Mr. Boutmy has shown in a man- 
ner most admirable those distinctive elements which characterize the conduct 
of the Anglo-Saxon, but he sees the whole life of his subjects through a 
French glass, and not infrequently there are consequent distortions. He 
has, however, performed a valuable service in pointing out to English- 
men how others see them, thus bringing out many features of national life 
which have hitherto escaped notice. While there is too much of generaliza- 
tion, which detracts greatly from the scientific value, the book is full of 
interest, and possesses an easy, flowing style which will commend it to the 
majority of readers. 


Buchanan, Joseph R. The Story of a Labor Agitator. Pp. xi, 461. Price, 
$1.25. New York: The Outlook Company, 1903. 
The serial publication of this autobiography in The Outlook attracted much 
attention, and its appearance in book form will be welcomed. In the devel- 
opment of the labor movement in this country the author has borne an im- 
portant part, and students will be gratified for the account he gives of various 
phases of its growth. It is a story of failure, as well as success, so far as 
material ends are concerned, but no one can avoid the conviction that the 
character development indicated is of the highest type. The account is sim- 
ple and dignified, and is to be especially commended to those whose ac- 
quaintance with labor agitation is confined to newspaper reports of the doings 
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Budde, E. Energie und Recht. Eine physikalisch-juristische Studie. Pp. 
vii, 96. Price, 1.60 M. Berlin: Carl Heymann’s Verlag. 
Dr. Budde’s essay on “Energy and Jurisprudence,” which he characterizes 
as a physico-legal study, was prompted by the recent discussion concerning 
the corporeality of electricity and the application of the theft concept to 
electricity in its industrial applications. Our own state of Connecticut has 
recently solved this question to its own satisfaction by passing a law on the 
“stealing of electricity.” The consensus of opinion among modern naturalists 
is to regard all material values as intimately bound up with energy of one 
kind or another; and as the modern theory of energy is not familiar to the 
average jurist, Dr. Budde undertakes to enlighten him in this respect. His 
essay is, however, of interest to the economist as a clear and concise sum-_ 
mary of the various industrial applications of natural energy. 


Bureau of American Ethnology. Twenty-first Annual Report. Pp. xl, 
360. Twenty-second Annual Report, Part I. Pp. xliv, 320. Washing- 
ton: The Government Printing Office, 1904. 

In the Twenty-first Report are two important papers: one by Jesse Walter 

Fewkes, on “Hopi Katcinas,” a description of some supernatural beings hon- _ 

ered by the Hopi Indians. Mr. Fewkes was successful in getting paint- — 

ings of these Katcinas, made by native artists, and these are reproduced = 

color. 
Mr. J. N. B. Hewett contributes a valuable paper on Iroquoian Cos- 

mology, giving, besides a free translation, an interlinear English and Indian | 7 


Onondaga tribes. A few portraits of leading Iroquois are also included. ; 
In the Twenty-second Report Mr. Fewkes presents a full account of _ 
two summers’ work (1896-97) among the Pueblo ruins. One hundred and _ 
eighty-six illustrations accompany the text, giving general views of the 
ruins and also of objects found. Many of the pottery illustrations are in 
color, and indicate no mean artistic development. The second paper, by 
Mr. Cyrus Thomas, describes the Mayan Calendar Systems, and is supple- — 
mentary to his paper in volume xix. ; 
7 Cambridge Modern History. Vol. II]. The Wars of Religion. Planned — + 
: a by the late Lord Acton. Edited by A. W. Ward, G. W. Prothero, and 
es Stanley Leathes. Pp. xvii, 914. Price, $4.00. New York: The Mac- - 
millan Company, 1905. 
Reserved for later notice. 
Carver, T. N. The Distribution of Wealth. Pp. xvi, 290. Price, $1.50. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1904. 
See “Book Reviews.” 


Cathrein, Victor, S. J. Socialism: Its Theoretical Basis and Practical : 
Application. Pp. 424. Price, $1.50. New York: Benziger Brothers, 
1904. 

Father Cathrein’s book on socialism has been widely and favorably known 

since its appearance in 1890. Two American editions have been oe sill ; 


Recently, however, the volume has been entirely rewritten and much en- 
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e a notable service in the 
present translation of the eighth German edition, to which he has added a 
brief discussion of socialism in the United States, which is brought down 
to May of 1904. The author is not friendly to socialism, which he holds 
“a utopian dream,” whose introduction could not benefit the middle classes. 
The author says of socialistic writings: “Not once have we come across a 
passage exhorting the workingmen to sobriety, patience, laboriousness, thrift, 
contentment, etc.” Hatred and fury will bring their fitting end. Yet, al- 
though hostile to socialism, Catholics by no means disbelieve in social re- 
form. The needed thing to-day is a revival ef Christianity among all classes. 
Marx and the other leaders, with their doctrines, are carefully presented and 
keenly discussed, and the history of the movement in various lands given. 
The volume deserves careful attention. It is published under the imprimatur 
of the archbishop of New York. 


Candelier, Emile. L’Evolution économique du XIX siécle. Angleterre, 
Belgique, France, Etats-Unis. Pp. 246. Paris and Bruxelles: Giard & 
Briére. 

In this volume the industrial development of England, France, Belgium, and 
the United States is discussed. The author considers the effect of this 
development on the welfare of the laboring classes, and concludes that, al- 
though the “economic revolution” at first entailed great suffering for these 
classes without any improvement in their material condition, the ultimate 
outcome has been decidedly to their advantage. In the “chaotic period” of 
modern industrialism, from 1820 to 1850, the workers lived miserably, and 
their condition found vent in the Communistic Manifesto of 1847. But in 
the second half of the century the condition of the laborer, especially in 
larger industrial establishments, has been very materially improved. “Wages 
have increased, while the cost of the necessaries of life has decreased.” 
The author states it as his purpose to “indicate the principal evidences of 
this favorable change, and its underlying causes.” It is due, he concludes, 
to large-scale production and the extraordinary improvement of methods of 
transportation. Civilization, the author further declares, is measured by 
abundance of products, hours of labor, and the rate of wages. In all these 
respects there has been, in his opinion, so pronounced and incontestable an 
improvement during the last half-century that there is no raison d’étre for 
revolutionary socialism. 


Davies, J. Hewelyn (Ed). The Working Men's College. Pp. x, 296. Price, 
$1.25. London and New York: Macmillan, 1904. 

There are few more interesting institutions of learning than the Working 
Men’s College of London, and this account by a former member of the col- 
lege will be welcomed. The chapters are reminiscent, and we learn more 
of the personality of Maurice, Hughes, Kingsley, and others than of the 
balance sheets of the institution. Good portraits of the different founders 
and leaders are given. It is fitting that just at this time, when the college 
leaves its old quarters for a better home in St. Pancras, that this account of 
its fifty years’ history should be written. ; 
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Dawson, Thomas C. South American Republics. Two volumes. Vol. I, 
pp. xvi, 525; Vol. II, pp.xiv, 513. Price, $1.35 a volume. New York: 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

_ One of the most important gaps in the literature of political science is grad- 
ually being filled. Within the last eight months two histories of South 
American Republics have appeared. Both are descriptive, rather than ana- 
lytical, and both present an excellent summary of the events leading up to 
the independence of the South American Republics. The first volume of 
Mr. Dawson’s work, dealing with Argentina, Paraguay, Uruguay, and Brazil, 
was written during the period when he was secretary of the United States 
Legation to Brazil. During the interval between the appearance of the 
first and second volumes the author was appointed Minister to Santo Do- 
mingo. This second volume deals with Peru, Chile, Bolivia, Ecuador, Ven- 
ezuela. 

Although little attempt is made to explain the political incapacity 
of the people, sufficient material is presented on their racial and economic 
condition to explain the lack of stability of political institutions. The 
author has shown great skill in the presentation of the economic situation 
in compressing the history of eleven republics into two small volumes. It 
was necessary to select those phases of economic growth which would 
illustrate the relative advance or stagnation of the countries with which he 
had to deal. In the presentation of the political situation the author has been 
careful to keep himself free from partisanship or bias. This work when 
read in connection with Stanford’s Geographical Compendium of South 
America will furnish a clear-cut picture of the present situation in the 
South American Republics. 


Devine, E. T. The Practice of Charity. Pp. ix, 205. Price, 60 cents net. 

Second edition. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1904. 
In this day when it is recognized that the administration of charity demands 
no little knowledge of conditions and of methods there is great need for a 
clear and concise statement of general principles. No better book can be 
put in the hands of one engaged in philanthropic work than this little 
volume. The present edition is thoroughly revised and two new chapters 
added. The underlying principles of charity are discussed and the tests 
of successful work indicated. The relative spheres of volunteer and profes- 
sional workers is suggested. The necessity for organized codéperation is 
shown and a suggested constitution of a charity organization given. A num- 
ber of actual cases are given to indicate the various problems and the 
solutions found. 


Dorner, A. Grundriss der Religionsphilosophie. Pp. xviii, 448. Price, 
8m. 50. Leipzig: Verlag der Duerr’schen Buchhandlung, 1903. 

Dr. Dorner abandons the usual empirical method of dealing with this 

subject and reverts to a more metaphysical treatment. The book will 

nevertheless be of some interest to sociologists, who are far from agreed 

as to the nature of the religious sentiment. “The nature of religion cannot 

be understood,” says the author, “if one neglects to consider the ideal of 
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religion and tries to determine it by means of psychological and historical — 2 
data, selecting those features which are common to all religions. The mind, 
in all its fields of activity, sets up ideals, and concrete phenomena are only 
attempts to realize these ideals, which are themselves the working forces of 
mental life.” This extract will convey some idea of the general position — hs 
of the author, who gives little attention to religion as a social phenomenon __ 
but places the main emphasis upon its individual psychological nature. 


Dorsey, George A. The Mythology of the Wichita. Pp. 351. The Carnegie 
Institution, Washington, 1904. 
It is a pleasure to note this volume, collected under the auspices of the 
Carnegie Institution by the Curator of Anthropology of the Field Columbian 
Museum of Chicago. If the old traditions of the Indians are to be pre- 
served the work must be done soon. In this collection are sixty myths. | 
The author has written an introductory chapter of twenty-four pages, tell- 
ing of the history and social life of the Wichita, a group of the Caddoan | 
stock who have stood high among the Indians as regards home life and _ 
morality. “They have given very little trouble to the United States, and . 
from an early time they manifested a uniformly friendly disposition, from 
which, however, they have received no apparent benefit.” i y 
Dunbar, Charles F. Economic Essays. Pp. xviii, 372. Price, $2.50. : 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1904. ae, 
This volume, consisting mainly of articles reprinted from technical maga- 
zines, is edited by Dr. O. M. W. Sprague. A biographical introduction by 
Prof. F. W. Taussig adds much to its interest. The essays, twenty in all, are 
mainly upon questions arising out of American public finance, and the 
reader may be excused for thinking that the title of the volume might have 
been a little more apposite. They represent the maturer thought of the 
writer after he had surrendered his active editorial duties, in which he had 
done such valiant service during the financial perplexities of the sixties, 
and had begun the more congenial academic pursuits of his later life. They 
will appeal first of all, necessarily, to his students and associates. This in 
itself, though only a personal justification, gains much in importance, when 
one recalls the undeveloped state of economics in this country at the time 
that Professor Dunbar was called to professorship in Harvard University 
in 1871. But more than this, the volume will be welcomed by students 
of the economic conditions, and the best contemporary thought upon those 
conditions, of what may well be called the most dramatic period of our 
national history. Most of all, however, and it is this which gave him the 
highest gratification, some of those essays are models of careful research. 
Among the latter we may include “Some Precedents followed by Alexander 
Hamilton,” “The Direct Tax of 1861,” and “The Bank of Venice.” The 
easy literary style in which they are written should make the volume one of 
unusual interest to the general public as well as of value to the student. 
Edgington, T. B. The Monroe Doctrine. Pp. viii, 344. Price, $3.00. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co., 1905. 
Reserved for later notice. 
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Ely, Richard T. Outlines = Economics. Pp. xii, 432. Price, $1.25. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 

This is an exact reprint of a eiitiens of 1900, 1901 and 1903. The book — - 

is an expansion of the author’s earlier work, called “An Introduction to— 

Political Economy.” It is intended as a text-book for colleges and aims 

to give a systematic sketch of economic theory. At the end of each chapter 

is given a bibliography of the subjects treated, and at the end of the book a — 

list of subjects for individual study and debates. 


Hattori, Yukimasa. 
; 1869-1900. Johns Hopkins University Studies, Series xxii, Nos. 9-10. — 
7 Pp. 79. Price, 50 cents. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University pode 7 
1904. 
Hunt, Agnes. The Provincial Committees of Safety of the American anal - 
lution. Pp. 180. Published by the Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, 1904. 
This pamphlet of 180 pages is a real contribution to the study of the Ameri- _ 
can Revolution. It is only by understanding the work of the committees of 
safety that the success of the war, and of the political revolution which _ 
accompanied it, can be comprehended. These committees, in a time of gov-— 
ernmental chaos, performed the regular and general duties of an executive, | 
and also controlled the provincial army. Every special student of the © 
American Revolution will find this work very useful for its collection of | 
facts, its table of the powers of the committees in the several states, and 
its convenient bibliography of works relating to the subject. 


Kasson, John A. The Evolution of the Constitution of the United States 
of America and History of the Monroe Doctrine. Pp. xviii, 273. Price, _ 
$1.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1904. 7 

This work is a revised edition of a paper written at the request of the 

Constitutional Centennial Commission, and is intended to be of use alike = 

to the busy man and the student. The part of the book dealing with the 

preliminaries of the Confederacy, the “articles of Confederation,” the pre-— 
liminaries of the Constitutional Convention, the Constitutional Convention, | 
its debates and work, the action of the States in ratification of the Con- | 
stitution, and the amendments to the constitution—the larger part of the book | 
is for the student of practically no value whatever and for the general | 
reader of comparatively little value. The author knows little of the develop- _ 
ments of the whole colonial period, and without a keen appreciation of 
these no one can make a successful study of the evolution of our National 

Constitution. The two chapters on the history of the Monroe declaration — 

and the declaration in later years are of far greater value than any other | 

part of the work. These, however, are not very acute. 
University of North Carolina. C. L. Raper. 

Kirkup, Thomas. Progress and the Fiscal Problem. Pp. vi, 198. Price, 
$1.40. New York: Macmillan Co. (London: Adam & Charles Black), — 
1904. 

Reserved for later notice. 
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Life in Sing Sing. By Number 1500. Pp. 276. Price, $1.50. Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1904. 

Few people have had better opportunities of judging of prison life than the 
author, who spent some six years in Sing Sing. He gives an interesting 
and valuable account of his own experiences and his impressions of what 
the effect of prison life is upon the inmates. The picture drawn will scarcely 
satisfy those who think our prisons are models. He shows the existence 
of a deal of “graft” amongst the prison officials, and thereby points out one 
of the weakest spots in our prison system—the character of the officials. He 
finds little worth while in the average chaplain; has little faith in the 
Bertillon system, and little esteem for our penal methods in general. He 
tells of the daily life of the convicts, discusses the executions, relates the ac- 
counts of escaped prisoners, and devotes a chapter to convict slang. To the 
author the brightest spot in prison life is represented by Mrs. Ballington 
Booth and her work for convicts. Granted that the author is biased, the 
book will repay thoughtful reading. 


MacDonald, J. Ramsay. Women in the Printing Trades. Pp. xvii, 206. 
Price 10s. 6d. London: P. S. King & Son, 1904. 

It is evident that the Germans are not to have a monopoly in careful re- 
searches into social conditions, judging by the recent excellent English in- 
quiries. This volume is a sociological study of great merit, for no subject 
is more important than that of woman’s sphere in industry. This is one 
of the first inquiries we have had, and it is to be hoped that other trades 
may be studied. The volume describes the trades; gives the number of 
women employed; describes their work and organization; compares men 
and women as workers; deals with industrial training, the effect of machinery, 
home work; compares the married and unmarried, and treats of wages. 
Such a study is comprehensive, but it is well digested and set forth with 
the aid of charts and tables. It furnishes much material for the student, 
and is to be commended to all interested in woman’s work. 


Marx, Karl. A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy. Trans- 
lated from the second German edition by N. I. Stone. Pp. 314. Price, 
$1.50 net. New York: The International Library Publishing Co., 1904. 

The time has passed when an economist can complacently confess total ignor- 

ance of the writings of Karl Marx. Whether his interests are theoretical 

or practical, he can not avoid discussion of concepts which originate in 

Marx, or which, at any rate, first secured scientific standing through his use 

of them. But for anyone who is not a master of the German of the Hegelian 

writers, the task of reading Marx in the original is most irksome. Accord- 
ingly economists owe a debt of gratitude to Dr. Stone for translating what 
is in many respects the most interesting of the works of Marx. Though 
the translator modestly recognizes the literary shortcomings of his work, 
these are certainly not apparent to the reader. The style is as simple and 
clear as one could reasonably expect; the sins against English idiom are 
conspicuously few. The faithfulness of Dr. Stone’s work is shown by the 
fact that he has taken the pains to restore, from the original sources, all 
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English citations, and to correct page references which proved to be wrong. 

In an appendix is given a translation of the “Introduction” to the Critique, 

written by Marx in 1857, but not published until recently. This part of the 

work is fragmentary and somewhat difficult to follow; it will, however, 

prove of considerable interest to students of Marx. 


Mayr, Georg von. Allegemeines Statistiches Archiv. Zweiter Halfband, 

Bd. VI. Tiibingen, 1904. Verlag der Laupp’schen Buchhandlung. 
The most important article in this volume is doubtless that of Dr. Fr. 
Prinzing on the Law of Population, although a most interesting contribution 
is that of Dr. H. Rost on Suicide in Cities. Dr. Prinzing maintains that 
the Malthusian doctrine of population has so long continued to receive 
attention, not because of its scientific value, which is very small, but because 
of the pessimistic conclusions which naturally result from it. The problem 
of population, declares the author of the present article, cannot be considered 
wholly from the economic point of view, but should be treated from three 
standpoints: the biological, the historical and the sociological. As the result 
of a careful consideration of these factors, in addition to a careful study 
of available statistics, Dr. Prinzing concludes that “the growth of a given 
population is determined by its vitality and intelligence.” The word vitality 
embraces: First, the power of reproduction, which varies greatly from 
one race to another; and secondly, the ambition of a people and the energy 
with which they seek to accomplish their ambitions. Intelligence, on the 
other hand, means knowledge of economic forces and conditions. Dr. 
Prinzing’s article is, on the whole, a judicious summary of the problem of 
population, and well calculated to evoke a sound distrust of all generalizations 
concerning this subject. 


Mill, Hugh R., Edited by. The Jnternational Geography. Pp. 1088. Price, 
$3.00. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1905. 

A second revision of the Jnternational Geography has recently appeared. 

Teachers and students of geography are grateful to Dr. Mill for keeping 

this most valuable handbook up to date. The volume has been the standard 

work on general political geography during the past five years, and promises 

to continue to hold that place for some time to come. 


Munchener Volksvirtschaftliche Studien. Vols. 52, 57, 58, 59, 61, 63, 64. 


Stuttgart and Berlin: J. G. Cotta. 

Die Deutschen Boérsensteuern, 1881-1900. By Alfred Meyer (Vol. 52). 

Die Deutsche Branntweinbesteuerung, 1887-1002, und ihre wirtschaftlichen 
Wirkungen. By Edgar Ginsberg (Vol. 57). 

Die Lage der Bergarbeiter im Ruhrreveier. By Lorenz Pieper (Vol. 58). 

Die Franziskanische Bewegung—Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte sozialer Reform- 
ideen im Mittelalter. By Friedrich Glaser (Vol. 59). 

Das Kontokorrentgeschaft im deutschen Bankgewerbe. By Siegfried Buff 
(Vol. 61). 

Geschichte der Teilung der Gemeiniaudereien in Bayern. 


By Franz X. Wis- 
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Die Franzésische Handelspolitik, 1892-1902. By Dr. Wellimir Bajkic (Vol. 
63). 
Landarbeiter und Landwirtschaft in Oberhessen. By Eugen Katz (Vol. 64). 


Page, Thomas Nelson. The Negro: The Southerner's Problem. Pp. xii, 

316. Price, $1.25 net. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1904. 
The considerate, conservative, yet hopeful, tone of this volume commends 
it to all readers. It deserves c. -eful reading by those to whom it is dedicated, 
“All those who truly wish to help solve the race problem.” The different 
chapters have been published in magazines during the last two years. The 
author discusses the subject historically, describing the old-time negro and 
showing the old relation between the races with some of its good and bad 
features. Lynching receives careful treatment, as does the partial dis- 
franchisement of recent years. Mr. Page believes, as does Mr. Shaler in 
his recent volume “The Neighbor,” that the negro question is about the 
most difficult one confronting us. Only time can show the solution, but it 
is our duty to understand the history and the forces now at work, which 
vary as conditions vary. Although he calls it the Southerner’s Problem, he 
disproves this by saying “the situation is already too serious to be disposed 
of without the expenditure of all the courage, wisdom and patriotism of 
the entire white race in America.” The negroes are here to remain, they 
must be trained and educated into good citizens. It were easy to criticize 
many of the conclusions of the author. He has discussed the old questions 
and given us nothing distinctly new. It is, however,. probably the most 
sympathetic book yet written by a Southern man on this subject. As such 
it is particularly commended to Northerners who wish to understand how 
the intelligent South views the problem. 


Reich, Emil, Success Among Nations. Pp. xi, 293. Price, $2.00 net. New 
York: Harper & Bro., 1904. 
This volume is a series of brilliant and suggestive generalizations rather than 
a careful and convincing analysis. So much ground is covered that one is 
forced often to ask whether we have the facts before us to justify such 
sweeping declarations. The discussion is stimulating and deserving of atten- 
tion. Success is considered in its various phases, economic, political, literary, 
artistic, and religious. The author finds that the soil of Egypt, Babylon and 
Corinth was so rich and fertile that it choked higher developments and these 
civilizations are noted only for their mass. But in history mass plays a small 
part. Small and intense minorities are the stuff from which start the causes 
of history (207). As Heraclitus said, “War is the parent of all things.” 
It has ever been the frontier nations which have risen highest and this 
because of the necessity for struggle. National success is one-sided. The 
Greeks succeeded because of their power of generalization and the discovery 
of the true forms of self-expression. Rome stands for will power, London 
for intellectual development. Boutmy’s explanation of English success is 
ridiculed. But the English boy is oppressed by his sense of responsibility 
for the future, and on the continent also the intellect is overdeveloped in 
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the schools and will power is sacrificed. Military training partially offsets 
this. The ideal is a balancing of intellect and will. This gives the power 
seen in Calvinism and best illustrated by the Jesuits (128). Because of — 
necessity for struggle and the determination to succeed the foreigner usually _ 
outstrips the native (134). This explains the great energy of Americans, 
who are all foreigners (137). Geographically Italy is well situated but is 
handicapped by not having won her independence. France is more de- 
mediaevalized than any other nation, and has developed a sense of pride © 
amongst all classes. The French army is probably the most effective in 
Europe. The Slav is stamped by subtlety and cunning rather than intelli-— 
gence. Panslavism is an idle dream, for Russia has all she can do for the 
next century to develop Siberia. Germany will realize much of the higher 
type of civilization, but will find her imperial and economic progress blocked 
by the impossibility of getting a really dominant position geographically — 
and by the rising industrialism of the rest of Europe. The English civiliza-_ 
tion will be great and one-sided, while England’s position is likely at any 
time to be lost by the downfall of her navy. America will probably become 
the economic centre of the world, but will fail in securing the highest 
intellectual development. It suffers by the over-mentalization of its women, 
which is purchased at frightful cost. Conflict with Europe will teach 
America some wholesome lessons. “A close study of American history and 
American institutions inspires us with far more apprehension as to a sound > 
development of America in the future, than with fear for the fortunes of 
Europe.” The author thinks race counts for little, and to him Jerusalem, 
Athens, Rome, Florence, Paris, London mark the high tides of success. 


Riviere, Louis. La Terre et L’Atelier: Jardins ouvriers. Pp. vii, 219. . 
Price, 2f. Paris: Victor Lecoffre, rue Bonaparte 90, Editeur, 1904. . 
The author describes what has been accomplished in France and elsewhere ps 
by such organizations as the “Ligue du Coin de Terre et du Foyer,” toward 
realizing the idea that every laborer’s family should possess in addition to __ 
a home of its own a little plot of ground. This plot of ground, it is held 
by the advocates of the idea, would not only add something to the economic 
prosperity of the workingman’s family, but would involve a more than 
commensurate moral advancement. The laboring classes are now too prone ~ 
to waste their time and substance in coarse and oftentimes degrading pas- _ 
times; give them a plot of ground to cultivate, and they will find in it not — 
only recreation and profit, but happiness and moral elevation. The section 
on the United States is devoted largely to a description of the methods 
employed and results attained by the so-called “vacant lots associations.” 


Shaw, Albert. The Business Career in Its Public Relations. Pp. 60. 
Price, $1.00. San Francisco: Paul Elder & Co., 1904. 

Dr. Shaw in this little book makes an earnest plea for higher idealism in _ 

business. There is no reason in the world why business or trade should . 

not be considered a profession in the highest sense of the word and be 

absolved from the reproach that is so commonly attributed to its following. 

The modern age is an industrial period and our development has been due 
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to our vast wealth. This wealth has, however, brought us face to face with 
many vital problems which will test the best qualities of the business man. 
He is brought into contact with all sorts of conditions, and in order to grapple 
with these problems should be liberally equipped with broad economic, his- 
torical and sound political education as well as specialized business training. 


Steinmetz, S. R. Rechtsverhiltnisse von eingeborenen Vélkern in Afrika 
und Ozeanien. Beantwortungen des Fragebogens der Internationalen 
Vereinigung fiir vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft und -Volkswirt- 
schaftslehre zu Berlin. Bearbeitet im Auftrage der Vereinigung. 
Pp. vi, 455. Berlin: Veriag von Julius Springer, 1903. 

Dr. S. R. Steinmetz, of the University of Leyden, has reproduced the re- 

plies nearly in their original form, but he has prefaced the description of 

the legal institutions by a brief account of each tribe. He has, moreover, 
added a number of ethnographic and ethnological notes, with a view to 
calling attention to the literature concerning each group of peoples. The 

investigation includes data about seventeen peoples, and is chiefly of a 

juristic rather than general-sociological character. The volume as a whole 

constitutes a mine of valuable material for the student of comparative juris- 
prudence and of sociology. 

United Kingdom: Annual Statement of Navigation and Shipping, 1902. 
Pp. xii, 344. Price, 2s. 1od. London: Weyman & Sons. 

United Kingdom: Annual Statement of Trade with Foreign Countries and 
British Possessions, 1902. Vols. 1 and 2. London: Weyman & Sons. 


z Woodruff, Clinton Rogers, Edited by. Proceedings of Chicago Conference 
ae for Good City Government and the Tenth Annual Meeting of the 
; é National Municipal League, held April 27, 28, 20, 1904, at Chicago. 
i  ” Pp. 410. Philadelphia: National Municipal League, 1904. 

The published Proceedings of the Chicago Conference of the National 
Municipal League contain a most valuable series of papers on various phases 
of municipal government and activities. Probably the most prominent con- 
tributions to the subjects are contained in the articles dealing with nomina- 
tion and election reform, especially the papers of Horace E. Deming and 
Geo. W. Guthrie. The annual review, presented by the Secretary of the 
League, the Honorable Clinton Rogers Woodruff, sounds the note which 
has dominated the activities of the League during recent years. Instead of 
carping criticism the Secretary points out the substantial progress that has 
been made in the management of municipal affairs. The Secretary closes 
his review with the following statement: “While there are many difficulties 
and dangers in the path of our municipalities to a higher life, it cannot 
be denied there is a distinctive trend toward better things all the time and 
all along the line. There is an immense amount of work yet to be done, 
and members of the National Municipal League need not sigh for other 
problems to solve; nevertheless a calm review of the disclosures and de- 
velopments of the past year justifies the conclusion that there has been a 

steady and substantial progress toward better conditions.” 
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Young, Jeremiah S. 4 Political and Constitutional Study of the atin, 
land Road. Pp. 107. Price, $1.00. University of Chicago Press, 1904. 
This is an admirable little monograph, a source study of a constitutional ques- 
tion of great historical significance. The introductory chapters on the early 
transportation difficulties and the first roads to the West are a most convenient 
summary of that interesting problem in our early economic history. The two 
following chapters on the genesis of the Cumberland Road, its location, 
construction and administration, will be welcomed by everyone who has had 
to lecture on the subject. The long constitutional controversy is clearly out-— 
lined, taking up the question of eminent domain, jurisdiction, Monroe’s veto, 7 
and the final surrender of the one to the states through which the road = 


getting a sure grasp of the main questions involved. 


Thomas Nixon. The Distribution of Wealth. Pp. aul, 290. Price, 
$1.50. New York: Macmillan Company, 1904. wy 

At least three treatises by American authors upon theoretical economics, 
not to mention a very able translation of another one, have appeared within 
a twelvemonth. This ought to be a sufficient refutation of the charge that _ 
interest in economics at present concerns itself only with concrete industrial 
problems. The discussion of problems must inevitably send us back to a 
more careful examination and restatement of theories, and fortified by such | 4 
restatement, again the problems are assailed. . 

The work under consideration is admirable as a theoretical discussion 
in that it is centralized about the shares in distribution, preceded by what 
the author considers necessary by way of introduction, namely “value,” 
“diminishing returns,” and “forms of wealth and income.” Thus it avoids 
many subjects, as exchange for instance, which are always treated in the . 
text-books. 

If we are to believe the testimony of the author, it “is primarily an _ 
attempt to explain the valuation of services,’ and the chapter on value - _ 
only incidental to his main purpose. The writer hereof believes, however, . 
that there are many who will agree with him that the most interesting 
feature of the work is this chapter on value. It is interesting in the first 
place, because it marks a revolt against the psychological explanation of 
value. To be sure he tentatively safeguards himself by saying that he 
would be the “last to belittle the importance of the psychical side of econo-| 
mics,” but he thinks, nevertheless, that the “psychical element predominates | 
only in the department of valuation.” He expresses the hope that “economics 
may remain, as it always has been, a concrete science,” and he refers to— 
“Economists who have passed out of the metaphysical stage of their mental 
development,” as “content if they can find a satisfactory explanation of the 
facts of the economic life which they see in the world about them.” All 
of these expressions betoken apparently a dissatisfaction with the psychologi- 
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cal explanation of value. When, however, an objective norm can be de- 
vised which will answer the requirements of market value as well as of 
normal value, it will be time enough to talk of “economists who have passed 
out of the metaphysical stage of their mental development.” One can but 
wish most heartily, in view of the extravagant “capitalization of hopes” so 
common in modern finance, that such an objective norm were possible, and 
sympathize accordingly with any attempt to realize it or to revolt from the 
tyranny of the psychological concept of value. 

The concrete is everywhere uppermost throughout the book, some- 
times, perhaps, as in the treatment of “wages,” to the doubtful advantage of 
the discussion, for, though the remark is patent enough, a protracted or 
involved illustration overloads or obscures an argument instead of eluci- 
dating it. 

The style is characterized by a certain vivacity which greatly enliverts 
the discussion and claims the attention of the reader whether he agrees or 
disagrees with the conclusions. 

J. E. Conner. 


Gide, Charles. Principles of Political Economy. The second American 
a edition, translated from the latest original and adapted to use by 
; American students, by C. W. A. Veditz. Pp. xiv, 705. Price, $2.00. 
New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1904. 


When a text-book has gone through eight editions, and in addition 
has been translated into eight important foreign tongues, any comments on 
its fundamental merits would be fatuous. Professor Gide planned to set 
before the student a plain statement of accepted principles of economics, 
a summary of the important ones advanced by particular schools, together 
with the ground upon which they have been rejected, the present elements 
of discussion and clear brief outlines of the solutions offered. Perhaps much 
of the popularity of the book is due to its catholicity. The accepted prin- 
ciples are not only made distinct, but they are further impressed by the 
mechanical aid of italics. Their presentation is made still more effective 
through illustration of their vital connection with present business affairs. 
Historical perspective is made most useful, in fact, made inseparable from 
the study of the book by the admirable survey connected with each im- 
portant subject. 

The arrangement of the material is open to criticism as unnatural and 
liable to interrupt and confuse the thought. This is not true as regards 
the general plan of the book, but only as regards topics under the chief 
heads—f. i., the elements of consumption are outlined, in order that their 
significance may be grasped better, before production is treated of at all. 
This is only one of the efforts made to make the whole easy of compre- 
hension. This object has been achieved and it is largely because of this 
characteristic that the book found such instant recognition. 

Professor Veditz must be given credit and congratulation for the 
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vitality and the up-to-dateness of this book. He has illustrated the applica- 
tion of the theories so really as to dissipate that atmosphere of recondite 
minutiz so repellant to the student. Dr. Veditz is himself responsible for 
much of the unusually satisfactory discussion on distribution and consump- 
tion. He has added this material in accordance with Professor Gide’s own 
idea, and in so scholarly a manner as to retain full unity and harmony with _ 
the original while adding just completeness to the treatment of these topics. — 
Watrter E. Kruest. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Goodnow, Frank J., LL.D. City Government in the United States. 
American State series, edited by W. W. Willoughby. Pp. x, 31s. 
Price, $1.25. New York: Century Company, 1904. 

Professor Goodnow has conceived his subject in the broadest sense. 

He refrains from giving a mere recital of legal provisions, probably because 

he understands the problem of city administration to include the activity — 

of the city rather than the methods of organization employed in city govern- 

ment. From the standpoint of the citizen it is this operative side of municipal | 

administration which is interesting. The author discusses the position of the | 

city in its subordination to the State, and reviews the general questions 

of municipal home rule. These questions are necessarily affected by the 

uncertain condition of the public mind as to what the precise sphere of city 

functions should be. “The whole matter of municipal functions, therefore, _ 

is in a state of flux. What may be a municipal function at one time in a 

given State may not be at another. ... But we shall probably see in the _ 

future, as we have seen in the past, a continual encroachment of the State 

on what has been recognized as the domain of the city, due to the fact that 

what the city is doing has become of interest to the State as a whole.” 

After a brief contrast between foreign conditions and those of the 
United States, showing that abroad the city is a natural unit which has — 
grown up out of local conditions, whereas the American city is a creation 
of the State legislature, Professor Goodnow examines the principal means 
of controlling city affairs, now exerted by American State governments. 
The author also gives a summary of the organization of the city legislature 
or council. The greater part of the book, however, is devoted to a review 
of the administrative side of city government. This is a practical recognition 
of the fact that the weaknesses of our city governments are largely adminis- 
trative rather than legislative in character. Pursuing this thought, Professor 
Goodnow does not aim to give a complete discussion of all the administrative 
functions of the municipality, but concentrates his attention upon those 
duties of the city which form the main points of discussion at the present 
time. These are the duties and powers of the mayor, police administration, © 
the department of charities and correction, school administration, the de-— 
partments of public works and the fiscal administration. A chapter is 
devoted to each of these, and in each chapter a brief historical resumé. with _ 
a description of existing conditions and a critical review, is given. By far 41) 
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the most interesting part of the book is the chapter devoted to the “Par- 
ticipation of the People in the City Government.” Professor Goodnow points 
out that it is possible for a large vote to be cast in the cities of the United 
States “by a more or less floating population which has no real or abiding 
interest in the affairs of the municipality.” He shows that the feeling of 
neighborhood is stronger in the rural communities than in the city, that 
offices are much more numerous in the city, and that urban administration 
is more complex than that of a rural district. For these reasons the elective 
principle should not be indiscriminately applied in the choice of city officers 
but should be modified by an extensive employment of the appointing 
power. The author concludes this chapter with a review of the attempts 
which have been made to form distinct city parties in order to enlist the 
citizens in the cause of efficient government. He summarizes the results 
achieved by the Citizens’ Union in New York and the Municipal Voters’ 
League in Chicago, concluding that the principles adopted in both cases are 
in the main sound and are based upon the practical needs and conditions 
of the two cities. 

Professor Goodnow’s book will be found eminently readable and useful 
as a text. Its value in the latter respect might be enhanced by the addition 
of a selected bibliography. 

James T. Younc. 
J University of Pennsylvania. 


Herrick, Cheesman A. Meaning and Practice of Commercial Education. 
Pp. xv, 378. Price, $1.25. New York: Macmillan Company, 1904. 
The author, who is the Director of the School of Commerce of the 
Philadelphia Central High School, has furnished much desirable information 
as to the status and value of commercial education in the world to-day. 
' The work is a distinct service, because it gives us the first complete collection 
of facts and figures on the subject. The reading will prove with what 
judgment these have been selected, how clearly and succinctly expressed, 
and in what most logical and convincing manner they have been arranged. 
Dr. Herrick’s thesis is that “no best scheme of education can be 
devised either for all the people at any one time, or for a part of the people 
for all time.” To put it in another way, we are a progressive and a com- 
posite society, and our educational needs demand a composite and pro- 
gressive educational equipment. The forms of instruction which provide 
for classical, literary, scientific and industrial life work have become estab- 
lished and understood, and we are now getting a form “which both directly 
and indirectly prepares the future business man for his calling,” and which 
will “raise commerce above mere commercialism.” 
Plainly and tersely we are shown the development and the progress 
: which has been made in providing such courses of instruction in Germany, 
a France and Belgium, Switzerland, Austria, England and the United States. 
; The separate treatment of each is to be praised, for it provides a distinct 
nape for each and makes more ready the comparison with our American 
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efforts and the judgment as to the probable course of their further develop- 
ment. 

Private, Secondary and Higher Commercial Education in America are 
treated in this order as to history, place and value. The details of the 
history of the private schools are given rather more fully than is necessary 
or due. The problems of curricula, relations to other branches of education, 
the manner of government and support are clearly summarized for each 
class. Of especial interest is the analysis of the ideals and the methods 
adopted for their attainment in the principal schools now established. To 
make complete the information there are added two appendices; the first 
dealing with statistics, curricula and illustrative examination questions of 
the various grades of schools; the second with a select bibliography of some 
three hundred and fifteen references. 

The book reveals a most methodical search for and study of all the 
materials available in this country and Europe. The best has been culled, 
correlated and marshaled to the purpose of satisfactorily establishing the 
place and value of commercial education in the world to-day. 

Simon N. Patten. 
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Lydston, G. Frank, (M.D.). Diseases of Society and Degeneracy. Pp. ix, 

626. Price, $3.00 net. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1904. 

This is one of the most outspoken and frank discussions of social prob- 
lems I have seen. Because of this and because of the very suggestive and 
interesting comments of the author it will repay careful study. Intended 
primarily for professional readers, it is nevertheless easily comprehended by 
the laity. 

The style, although brilliant at times, is open to much criticism. It 
is verbose, often disconnected and rambling. The author often goes out of 
his way to make sarcastic flings which in nowise strengthen his argument 
and extravagant statements abound. There are many seeming contradictions. 
A more careful editing of the book would have removed many of these and 
given it greater force. 

The author begins by a justified protest against existing primitive meas- 
ures, but this first chapter on Social Pathology is rambling. In the second 
chapter on the principles of evolution one expects a clear discussion of 
the question whether acquired characters are inherited, as this has vast 
significance for one who seeks to improve conditions. This, however, is 
lacking, and the chapter is a jumble, with a large element of preaching. 
Here and elsewhere the careful reader must often ask whether or not social 
and physical heredity are not confused. Nor does the author cite evidence 
to justify his belief that acquired traits are transmitted. The biologists who 
have long hunted for ome such case would simply have been grateful. 
Author says (86), “A degeneration of development from the average normal 
type is the fundamental cause of the majority of the multiform social acts 
included under the captions of vice and crime. This degeneracy may be 
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inherited or acquired.” (88) “To this common cause may be attributed a 
large proportion of cases of inebriety, insanity, epilepsy, pauperism and pros- 
titution.” (182) “Brain defect of some kind affecting the mental and moral 
faculties is the fons origo of criminality.” Thus the author emphasizes the 
physical basis of crime and atavism constantly tends to destroy the later 
and higher developments of man which (90) “are as artificial as every other 
result of adaptation to civilization.” To assume then (90) “as a corollary, 
that normal man is naturally disposed to crime and vice” is either a con- 
tradiction in terms or a reductio ad absurdum. Equally far fetched is the 
statement (76) that the filthy habits of imbeciles are due to a reversion to 
primitive conditions, for under such conditions an imbecile is unthinkable. 
If these things be true one wants more evidence than is presented to sub- 
stantiate his claim (on page 402) that there is more of innate, hereditary and 
acquired depravity to combat in boys than in girls. Nor does the author 
hold at all strictly to this hereditary basis of degeneration, for he says (142) 
“the child who does not get proper training, supported by maternal affections, 
is in danger no matter what his heredity may be.” To recognize prostitution 
of women as the counterpart of crime among men and then to claim (373), 
“The sexuality of the male has more to do with the primal cause of prostitu- 
tion than has the degeneracy of the female,” is contradictory at least. 

Nor can we accept certain other statements of the author. It is surely 
incorrect to say (127), in discussing race hatred, that here is “no color line” 
outside the United States. Nor can we agree that (133) the worst feature 
of immigration is the incoming of persons with ignorant and fanatical social 
and political notions. Nor is evidence forthcoming that (508) occasional 
criminals are fewer, habitual criminals more numerous, in Europe than in 
the United States, or that (78) the type is more fixed in Europe. 

In spite of many blemishes the book is of great value. The attempt is 
made to consider these problems as social products. Anarchy receives sug- 
gestive treatment, and the dangerous anarchist is considered to be the man 
who abuses his power and disregards law, prostituting social institutions 
for selfish ends. Our “nerve shattering life” is sharply criticized, and its 
evil tendencies noted. The author views alcohol as a poison, and says (200), 
“physical degeneracy alone excepted, alcohol is unquestionably the most potent 
factor in the vice and crime problem.” This is too strong a statement with 
the knowledge we now possess. Drunkenness, the author properly claims, 
is a disease, not a crime. Pages 302 to 425, on Sexual Vice and Crime, are 
very important, and society may well take to heart many of Dr. Lydston’s 
statements and his plea for better education and training of the young. 
Genius and degeneracy are considered as being usually synchronous, not to 
say synonymous. From page 476 to 555 the author attempts to describe 
the different types of criminals with indifferent success, it seems to me, 
although the discussion is interesting and many portraits of criminals are 
shown. Dr. Lydston believes that Gall’s work in localizing brain centres 
is not yet either appreciated or completed, and when it is done we shall better 
understand criminals and crime than we do to-day. 

The final chapter is on “The Therapeutics of Social Disease.” “Society 
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xy = begins its self-contamination at the marriage license window.” More control 
is here needed and physical fitness is more important than civil fitness. The 
author makes out a strong case for a sexualization or sterilization of many 
defectives and criminals. Then the conditions of the poor must be improved 
and juvenile courts are needed to keep boys and girls from being dealt with 
as criminals. The author pleads for boys’ clubs, etc., although he is seem- 
ingly unacquainted with much of the work now being done. In conclusion, 
a more rational treatment of the criminal is urged and the training such 
as is given at Elmira, “represents the general plan upon which crime must 
be combatted if the world is ever to accomplish much in the prevention and 
cure of the most formidable of all the diseases of society.” 
With the general thesis of the book and a large percentage of the con- 
clusions the reviewer is in hearty sympathy and heartily commends it to 
students of social problems. 


Cart KELsey. 
University of Pennsyl vania. 
4. 


a Rhodes, James Ford. History of the United States ae the Compromise 
of 1850. Vol. V, 1864-1866. Pp. xi, 659. Price, $2.50. New York: 

The Macmillan Company, 1904. 

This is the fifth of Mr. Rhodes’ volumes on the History of the United 
States. Like the two preceding volumes it covers only about two years 
of time, so that we are led to believe that if the present proportion is kept up 
several volumes more are still due before Mr. Rhodes completes his task. 
The present volume opens with Sherman in camp at Atlanta preparatory 
to beginning his march to the sea, and closes with the triumph of the Re- 
publicans in the Congressional elections of 1866. As a whole, it comes up 
fully to the high standard set in the preceding volumes. In the treatment 
of the controversial questions of the time Mr. Rhodes shows the same 
spirit of impartiality and breadth of view which has won for him the admira- 
tion of students. His conclusions are reached only after the most patient 
and exhaustive examination of all the available material. There is so little 
to criticise in the volume under review that no effort will be made here to 
do more than give some idea of the scope of the work and the author’s 
estimates of men and measures. 

The description of the march through Georgia is prefaced by an esti- 

- mate of Sherman, for whose ability as a commander Mr. Rhodes has un- 
stinted praise. The orders to “forage liberally” led to some lawless pillaging 
and unwarranted burning of buildings, but he thinks Sherman was not re- 
sponsible. Nevertheless he admits (p. 24) that the immorality and rapacity 
of the notorious Kilpatrick was “winked at” by Sherman on account of 
Kilpatrick’s efficiency as a commander. Sherman’s conduct on the march 
through the Carolinas, Mr. Rhodes seems to think, is less free from criticism. 
His “insatiable desire to wreak vengeance” upon the South Carolina aristo- 
crats led to the issue of orders which, though “probably justified from the | 
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military point of view,” left “loopholes for the mania of destruction” (p. 88). 
In the final campaigns in Virginia Mr. Rhodes thinks Grant, whose short- 
comings in the operations of 1864 he had freely critcised, “outgeneralled” 
Lee, but, since according to Rhodes’ own statement (p. 130), Grant out- 
numbered Lee nearly three to one, the compliment is of doubtful value. 
His treatment of the military resources of the two belligerents and the cost 
of the war in men and money (pp. 186-188) seems to the reviewer altogether 
too brief. Reducing the total enlistments of both sides to a three year 
basis, he estimates the number of men who served in the Union army at 
1,556,678, and the number in the Confederate army at 1,082,119, making 
substantially a ratio of three to two, which will seem to many to be an 
exaggeration of the Confederate strength. It is much larger than the 
estimates of Dodge and other competent military historians. 

Two excellent chapters, embracing nearly one-half the entire volume, 
are devoted to society at the North and at the South, respectively. The 
former deals mainly with business conditions in the North during the war, 
government frauds, the Christian and Sanitary Commissions, trade between 
the North and the South, and Northern opposition to the war. The latter 
is devoted to a description of the financial difficulties of the Confederacy, 
industrial and economic conditions in the South, blockade running, illicit 
trade, conscription and desertion, social life among the whites and the 
part played by the blacks in the struggle. Mr. Rhodes devotes considerable 
space to the subject of illicit trade during the war, particularly in cotton and 
to the wholesale frauds perpetrated upon the government by dishonest agents 
in the South, the profits of which in some cases were shared by military 
commanders of high rank. He thinks the evidence “furnishes a strong 
presumption” of General Butler’s guilt in this respect (p. 308). 

Particularly valuable is the chapter on the treatment of prisoners by 
both belligerents, to the study of which subject Mr. Rhodes intimates that 
he devoted a year’s time in the hope of ascertaining the facts concerning 
which there has been so much controversy and recrimination. His discussion 
is extremely frank and judicial. Concerning the brutal treatment of pris- 
oners by punishment and shooting, both sides, he says, offended in about 
the same degree (p. 506). “All things considered,” he concludes, “the statis- 
tics [of deaths among the prisoners] show no reason why the North should 
reproach the South” (p. 508). “If we add to one side of the account the 
refusal to exchange the prisoners and the greater resources, and to the other 
the distress of the Confederacy, the balance struck,” he says, “will not be 
far from even.” The St. Albans’ raid and the attempt to burn New York 
Mr. Rhodes pronounces as “dark episodes” in the “desperate months” of 
the Confederacy (p. 342). General Forrest he defends from the charge of 
instigating the Fort Pillow massacre, and declares that the affair was neither 
ordered nor suggested by him (p. 513). For the final chapter Mr. Rhodes 
reviews the beginnings of reconstruction, giving considerable space to Andrew 
Johnson and his policy. The constitutional theories of reconstruction he 
disposes of by referring the reader to Deerming’s Essays. Unfortunately 
Mrs. Pryor’s and Mrs. Clay’s reminiscences, as well as the memoirs of Henry 
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Villard and Pearson’s “Life of Governor Andrew,” were published too late 
to permit of their use by Mr. Rhodes. es 
Witrorn 
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Scott, S. P. History of the Moorish Empire in Europe. Three volumes. © 

Pp. xlii, 761; ix, 686; ix, 606. Price, $10. Philadelphia and London: 

J. B. Lippincott Company, 1904. 

The history of the Moorish Empire in Europe is a work that will un- — 
doubtedly adorn the shelves of many private libraries, for it is well gotten - 
up by its publishers, printed in good type, tastefully bound, and, as one looks © 
at the pages, conveniently paragraphed for easy reading. On opening the 
first volume also one is dazzled by the array of authorities presented by the 
author, arranged and classified, not only alphabetically, but also by languages | 
in order to promote facility of reference. But at this point suspicions are | 
aroused, for it would be difficult for one not already master of the field to 
find his way intelligently among the 717 separate works in 15 languages 
that are here thrown together. No note of the author suggests which are 
the best authorities to consult, the books range in date from the sixteenth 
to the nineteenth century, and an earlier edition is sometimes quoted in 
place of the last and revised form of the work. In the text there are no 
references whatever, so that it is impossible to tell the source from which par- 
ticular statements are drawn—a serious drawback when it is considered how 
startling some of these statements are. We should be glad to know, for 
instance, what reasons there are for supposing that coffee was one of the 
staple articles of export from Arabia in the period before the birth of 
Mohammed; or the evidence that proves so conclusively that the so-called 
jus prime noctis was practiced all over Europe in the Middle Ages, that 
vassals of all degrees were subject to it, and that it was a right attached 
to the estates of most of the great abbeys and sees of Catholic Europe; 
or the proof that the Pope issued blank indulgences purchasable by any 
criminal, who could then fill in the description of a contemplated crime 
and thus secure immunity from all punishment. In fact, one of the most 
striking things about the book is the author’s bitter hostility toward the 
Church. He can find nothing good to say for it under any circumstances. 

When he treats of Mohammedan affairs proper he is on rather firmer _ 
ground, and the history of the Moorish occupation of Spain is fully and on __ 
the whole accurately traced. The first three chapters of his book are devoted _ 
to a review of the development of Islam prior to 711, and the fourth to a_ 
description of Visigothic Spain. The remainder of the first volume and 
all of the second are given up to Spanish affairs. Even in this part of 
the work, however, Mr. Scott’s peculiar methods of work invalidate some © 
of his conclusions. It is evident that he has laboriously consulted the vast — 
array of authorities grouped at the beginning of this history, but without 
manifesting any critical insight. Whenever he finds an attractive statement, _ 
no matter what the source, he puts it down and the material thus collected : ~~! 
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has been so carelessly worked over that contradictions are frequent and the 
point of view is sometimes changed two or three times in as many pages. AWS s 
An example of the way he employs his authorities may be seen in the aes 
fourth chapter, where the conditions in Spain that rendered Moslem con- 3 are 
quest easy are under discussion. On page 174 we find the statement that — er 
King Witiza, next to the last of the Visigothic rulers, caused a church Bg 
council to pass laws authorizing the marriage of the clergy and the institu- 
tion of polygamy among the people. The authority for this statement is 
not given, but it seems to have been drawn from Lea’s History of Sacerdotal ‘ 
Celibacy, although the latter gives the regulation as emanating directly from — 
the king and not from the council. Now Mr. Lea is generally a safe writer 
to follow, but it happens that just here he has been misled by trusting to 
the so-called Chronicle of Liutprand, which has been shown to be a forgery | 
of the sixteenth century. The only contemporary authorities that mention 
King Witiza speak of him as an enlightened prince, about whose reign no = x 
such scandal attaches, and the later stories of his proficiency seem to have — 
been inverted by the chroniclers to account for the triumph of a false re- 
ligion. Mr. Scott, therefore, in his desire to find matter of accusation against 
the Spanish church of the eighth century, has wholly misstated the facts, 
though he might have been put right by consulting so common an authority 
as Gibbon, while he has had the misfortune to let escape him s@ savory a 
morsel as an undoubted case of forgery by a Jesuit of the sixteenth century. 

The same faults and errors are to be met with throughout the work. 
The third volume, which is devoted to a survey of Moorish civilization and 
a comparison of it with contemporary Christian culture emphasizes the 
superiority of the former and points out the many valuable contributions 
that reached Europe through Mohammedan Spain; but one never feels 
quite sure that these influences are justly estimated unless he knows of 
confirmation from other sources. When it comes to the picture that Mr. i 
Scott draws of the rest of Europe during the Middle Ages, we have a piece : ~ 
of literature worthy to rank with the tracts of the A. P. A. There we —< 
heaped up together all the scandal and refuse that have attached themselves 
to the Church from every quarter for the past thousand years without any 
attempt even to sketch the other side of the picture. Such a method of 
treatment of the history of mediaeval Europe is entirely out of date, and it 
cannot be said that on the whole the History of the Moorish Empire in — 
Europe is either a safe or a well-balanced book. 
how 
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Thorpe, Francis Newton. A Short Constitutional History of the United 
States. Pp. vi, 459. Price, $1.75. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1904. 
This book is not an abridgement of the author’s well-known larger 

works, but rather a new and briefer text based upon the same materials. Dr. 

Thorpe’s method is best illustrated by his comparative study of the state 

constitutions, which are traced to their original sources, the conscious needs : 
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of the people. Much use is made of the debates in state constitutional con- 
ventions. The book is to be especially commended for its well assorted 
infermation upon recent constitutions in the various States. Comparative 
study of constitutions is closely related to the more general subject of 
comparative legislation. This is well illustrated in our author’s treatment 
of the varying legal status of the negro in American history. The successive 
steps by which “a race without a country” has become a race endowed 
with full political rights are clearly traced, showing the changes in statutes 
and in State and Federal constitutions. Wherever the Federal constitution 
is considered, whether the special topic is its formulation, exposition, amend- 
ment, or interpretation, the standpoint is that of adaptation to conscious needs 
and popular demands. 

An appendix contains the text of the constitution with a citation of 
cases interpreting its varieus sections and clauses. Of these the longest 
list—about 200 cases—is appended to Section 10 of the First Article, which 
centains prohibitions upon the States. The interstate commerce clause and 
the section stating the jurisdiction of the Federal courts are followed by 
citations of more than a hundred interpreting cases. Of the amendments the 
Fourteenth has been most subject to judicial interpretation. 

Besides the general index a special index to the Constitution is provided. 


id Jesse Macy. 


7 Walker, Francis. Monopolistic Combinations in the German Coal Indus- 
try. Publications of the American Economic Association. Third series. 

re Vol. V, No. 3. New York, 1904. 

, There does not seem to be any question that during the last few years 
economic students have taken a special interest in the mining and smelting 
industries, as is shown by many monographs. Thirty years ago other indus- 
tries were especially favored by students, as for instance, the cotton industry 
of Lancashire, the hardware industry of Sheffield and the machine industry. 
The economic importance of these industries has not diminished. Why, 
therefore, this relative decrease of interest? Why this preference for the 
mining and smelting industries? The textile industries and manufacture of 
finished iron products were the best representatives of the then ruling type 
of capitalistic industries, based upon free competition; to-day the mining 
and smelting industries are the most advanced, organized groups of enter- 
prises, aiming toward monopoly. 

These industrial monopolistic combinations are furthest advanced in 
the United States and Germany. The history and the importance of Trusts 
and similar combinations in the United States have been the subject of a 
great number of essays, not only by American writers, but during the last 
few years by European economists as well. While, however, at least some 
of the European authors were trying to compare the status of affairs on the 
European continent with that in America, the American writers were too 
busy with questions relating to their own country to consider the European 
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development. 
States Government publications, and Mr. Jenks in the International Monthly, 
the book which I have the pleasure of reviewing is, to my knowledge, the | 
first which deals particularly with the question of European monopolistic 
organizations from an American viewpoint. If for no other reason, Mr. 


solution of the problem of monopolistic combination cannot be successfully iy 
obtained by the study of any one country,” and, on the other hand, a cm 
parison of the different countries “helps to differentiate the accidental from oe ae 
substantial features of the problem.” 


The ruling form of monopolistic combination in Germany and on the 


European continent is the “cartell,” i. ¢., an organization of independent — 
enterprises which surrender some of their rights to a pool, without entirely 
losing their individual existence, as compared with the American Trust, 
which absorbs individual enterprises and combines them in one company 
under one head. The reasons for these differences in the form of combina- 
tion are as much of an economic nature as of a legal or sentimental one. 

The “Rheinisch-Westphalische Kohlensyndikat,” the combination of 
mines in Germany’s coal district, is one of the strongest organizations of its 
kind in Europe. 

The individual mine owners, or mine companies are limited to the 
technical management of their mines. Prices and the amount of production, 
are affixed according to the allotment by the “cartell,” which is managed in 
a democratic way, each mine having a certain number of votes, according 
to its participation figure of production, which, broadly speaking, depends 
upon its capacity. All sales of coal are made by the syndicate, except in a 
very few instances. 


the fact that the mines are mostly in the hands of a small number of in- 
dividual owners, who are in perfect accord with the Prussian Government, 
which is the largest producer in that region. In the Saar District there are 
practically only Government mines. We can safely omit the other coal 
fields of Germany, which are of minor importance. ze 

The combinations of the Ruhr District, the R. W. K. Syndikat, as well 
as the Coke and Briquette Syndicates, which are now united with the R. W. 

K., are beyond any doubt the most important of all the organizations 
mentioned. 

Mr. Walker has studied most of the valuable literature concerning the 
Ruhr “Cartells” and acquired a considerable knowledge of the situation. 
Anyone desiring information concerning the technical workings of the 
combination, will find an interesting exposition in this book. The study of 
the economic causes and features of this combination, and of the individual 
rules and practices was undoubtedly a most difficult undertaking for one not 
a German. Although one must take more or less exception to some of his 
statements, the book in this respect is a valuable contribution to the “Cartell” ue 
literature from the viewpoint of a German scholar, and will form an - 
cellent introduction of the problem of “Cartells” for the students. 
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It would be difficult and hardly worth while to criticise the minor 
errors. It was merely due to insufficient and non-representative statistics 
that Mr. Walker was misled as to the advantages arising to the iron and 
steel mills from the ownership of the coal mines. The facts pertaining to _ 
this question, which will be found partly in the 105th volume of the Schriften __ 
des Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik, and in Heymann’s Die gemischten Werke im : 
deutschen Grosseisengewerbe, of which Mr. Walker had no knowledge, 
and the history of the last two years, which opened a new era for the 
combinations, in spite of the fact that the contract of the coal syndicate 
runs until 1915, have proved that the ownership of the coal mines is be- 
coming more and more a conditio sine qua non for the large iron mills _ 
in Germany, as well as in this country. "7G 

Mr. Walker’s treatment of the labor question is not quite satisfactory, 
and is entirely too optimistic as the persistent complaints of the laborer and | 
the recent struggle in the Ruhr District have clearly shown. 

VOGLESTEIN. 
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The Activities of Civic Organizations 
for Municipal Improvement _ 
in the United States 


A SYMPOSIUM 


EFFORT 
By Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Esq. — 


Two years ago, in an article in “The Annals,” entitled, “The Nationaliza- 
tion of Municipal Movements,” I described the work of the National Municipal 
League, the American Society of Municipal Improvement, the League of 
American Municipalities, the American Park and Outdoor Art Association 
and of the American League for Civic Improvement, five organizations busily 
engaged in stimulating and educating public interest in various phases of the 
municipal problem and in providing ways and means for its solution. The 
article, after describing the objects and purposes of these bodies, concluded 
with this paragraph: “The suggestion has been made that there should be a 
closer co-operation between these several bodies, and perhaps federation, so 
that any possible duplication of effort may be avoided, at the same time insur- 
ing an increase of efficiency and a more complete co-ordination of activity. As 
several of the organizations appeal to different constituencies and pursue dif- 
ferent lines, it is doubtful whether the time is ripe for so radical a step as fed- 
eration, but the suggestion of a permanent secretary, to serve all five bodies 
and to be made a centre of municipal endeavor in the United States, is a 
feasible step which can and should be undertaken without delay.” 

Much greater progress toward co-ordination of effort and practical 
co-operation has been accomplished during the intervening two years than was 
at that time thought possible. The American Park and Outdoor Art Asso- 
ciation and the American League for Civic Improvement, which were devoting 
their attention and energies to substantially similar phases of the civic prob- 
lem, although approaching them along somewhat different lines, have been 
merged into one strong organization, under the name of the “American Civic 
Association.” It represents not only the combination or merger of the two 
older societies, but a new element of influence and activity. Moreover, since 
the article was written there has been formed a working committee or clearing 
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house, known as the “Alliance of Civic Organizations,” having for its express 
purpose the bringing into closer communication and co-operation the general 
organizations interested in municipal and civic affairs. The alliance, although — 
organized a year ago, has only recently begun to take active steps to carry 
out the purpose of its formation, the first secretary elected having been unable _ 
to continue the work. 

According to its constitution, the alliance shall be composed of “organiza- __ 
tions having for an object the improvement of political, educational, artistic, 
sanitary, material or moral conditions in American cities.” Its purpose is 
declared to be: “To facilitate the exchange, accumulation and distribution of © 
pertinent information, to promote a more complete understanding and co- | 
operation among its members and to assist them in increasing influence and 
efficiency and avoiding any unnecessary duplication or overlapping of their re- _ 
spective lines of work.” The alliance is controlled and directed by trustees, 
elected or appointed by the associations belonging to it, each of such associa- 
tions electing or appointing three trustees. Thus far the organizations repre- 
sented in the alliance are: The National Municipal League, the League of 
American Municipalities, the American Civic Association, the Conference of 
Eastern Public Education Associations and the Architectural League of 
America. Power is given by the constitution to admit national and general 
organizations to membership, and to admit local organizations and individuals | 
as associate or contributing members or subscribers, but such local organiza-_ 
tions or individuals shall have no voting or governing powers. 

One of the duties of the secretary will be to obtain reports and informa- | 
tion from each association for transmission to all the members, either in full ‘e 
or in the form of abstracts or summaries or bulletins; another duty will be to | 
prepare and furnish for general publication such information as may accord 
with and promote the purposes of the alliance. He is also expected to make 
suggestions as to ways and means for promoting the objects and purposes of 
the various organizations represented. 

From this brief description of the objects and purposes of the alliance, 
and of the powers of the board of trustees, and of the duties of the secretary, 
it will be seen that there has been established what amounts, for all practical 
purposes, to a clearing house for municipal and civic bodies. 

The need for such a clearing house must be obvious to the most casual | 
observer. During the decade 1894 to 1904 there was a great multiplication of — 
organizations for municipal and civic reform. Although pursuing various 
lines of activity, in many instances their efforts overlapped. Duplication was _ 
frequent, and only the sincerity of interest on the part of those in charge of 
the work prevented friction. Just as in banking, clearing houses have become | 
essential, so in the field of civic endeavor a civic clearing house has become 
essential, and the alliance is the outcome. Just how effectively the alliance 
will meet the requirements of the situation is yet to be demonstrated, — 
but its secretary, Frederick S. Hall, is a man of resource, deeply inter- 
ested in the work and thoroughly convinced of its need. Moreover, his 
connection with the City Club of New York, of which he is the assistant 
secretary, places him in a position where he can secure the assistance and 
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co-operation of the various activities which centre in that institution. 
Altogether a better understanding exists between all the agencies working 
for local improvement throughout the country as a result of the agitation, 
which was begun as far back as 1900 by the National Municipal League and > 
continued by the American Park and Outdoor Art Association at its meeting 
in Boston, in 1902. 

“The Annals” article of two years ago was substantially a report pre- 
pared for the use of the Executive Committee of the National Municipal 
League in considering the question of closer relationship with similar bodies. 
The idea was taken up by the American Park and Outdoor Art Association 
at its Boston meeting, one whole session being devoted to addresses by repre- 


sentatives of the various bodies. As a result, a committee was appointed 


which led eventually to the formation of the alliance. At the National — 
Municipal League meeting, held in Detroit in 1903, the subject of the “federa- 
tion of civic forces” was presented by J. Horace McFarland, representing 
the American League for Civic Improvement; Charles Mulford Robinson, 
representing the American Park and Outdoor Art Association; Charles 
Richardson, representing the National Municipal League, and Charles Carroll 
Brown, representing the American Society of Municipal Improvement, and 
the movement formally indorsed and authorized. 

As the secretary of the National Municipal League, in his annual review 
for 1904, entitled, “A Year’s Disclosure and Development,” said: “Just 
as the National Municipal League was needed to bring into harmonious © 
and effective co-operation for exchange of opinions and the formula- 
tion of plans of those who were and are interested in the highly important 
political, administrative and educational phases of the municipal problem, so _ 
now there is a need for effective co-ordination of all the various bodies at 
work in various parts of the same field.” Another important movement had 
its genesis at the Boston meeting of the American Park and Outdoor Art 
Association, and that was the merger of that organization with the American 
League for Civic Improvement, the final consummation of which is described 
in the article attached to this paper on the American Civic Association. 

“Civic Day” at St. Louis, October 6, 1904, assisted in bringing about not 
only a clearer understanding of the work of each of the organizations there 
represented, but a more harmonious co-operation among the workers. 

To illustrate what is being done in the way of municipal and civic im- 
provement, the representatives of the various national and general organiza- 
tions now represented or likely to be representd in the near future in the 
alliance have been asked to prepare a statement of the scope of their activi- 
ties and accomplishments. These constitute a most interesting and import- | 
ant exhibit of forward work, and should fill the hearts of those who are 
giving time, thought and attention to the solution of municipal problems with 
high hope and encouragement. The past achievements of these bodies and 
their present prospects justify the expectation that the future will see a 
very rapid development of enlightened, educated public opinion on municipal 
questions. 
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THE NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE! 


By Ciinton Rocers Wooprurr, Esg., Secretary. ahs 


Organized in May, 1894, the National Municipal League has carefully 
studied the municipal problem from various points of view. It has striven 
to arouse a wider and a deeper interest in city affairs among the people 
of the United States. It has sought to learn the cause of present evils and 
to suggest ways and means for their correction. Through its annual con- 
ferences it enables the workers in behalf of municipal betterment to come 
into personal touch and exchange views. At the Chicago meeting there was 
one round table conference of nearly five hours’ duration, participated in by 
forty representatives of leading local bodies. Through its active committees 
the League has brought together groups of acknowledged experts and public 
men of experience, who have formulated reports of great value to students and 
administrators. The constant and increasing use of these reports is the surest 
test of their value. Through its executive officers the League is in constant 
touch with local and national movements concerned with municipal questions, 
supplying literature, answering inquiries, suggesting plans, ways and means, 
and co-ordinating the forces making for municipal improvement constitute 
their everyday duties and activities. The volumes published by the League 
are in continuous use in the libraries, among students, administrators and 
public-spirited citizens. They constitute a municipal literature of importance 
and usefulness. 

In addition to the annual volumes the League issues occasional literature 
in the shape of leaflets, pamphlets and newspaper articles which has been 
influential in creating a more general interest in municipal questions. One 
series of articles was reproduced in a list of papers with a combined circula- 
tion of 3,000,000. 

The framework of government of our cities needs readjustment to 
modern conditions. The movement for charter reform is the result. What 
should our cities do to meet the new conditions and eliminate the existing 
evils? The Municipal Program is the answer. It is a substantial volume 
of 246 pages, published by the Macmillan Company. It represents two years’ 
hard and persistent effort on the part of experts in municipal work. It has 
been praised by discriminating critics and used by every constitutional con- 
vention which has been held since it was published. 

Dr. Delos F. Wilcox, author of The American City, in an article on 

the Program thus reviews its use: “It has nowhere been enacted into law as a 
_ whole, but its influence has been felt practically everywhere ‘under the flag’ 
that charters have been framed, constitutions revised or municipal reform agi- 
tated. It was published in full in Honolulu for the benefit of the Hawaiian 


1 The Officers of the National Municipal League for 1904~—5 are: President, Charles J. Bona- 
parte, Baltimore; 1st Vice-President, Charles Richardson, Philadelphia; and Vice-President, 
Samuel B. Capen, Boston; srd Vice-President, Thomas N. Strong, Portiand, Oregon; 4th 
Vice-President, Dr. H. Dickson Bruns, New Orleans, La.; sth Vice-President, Edmund J. 
James, University of Illinois, Champaign, Ill.; Secretary, Clinton Rogers Woodruff, North 
American Building, Philadelphia; Treasurer, George Burnham, Jr., Philadelphia. F ; 
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Legislature. It was used by the Havana Charter Commission and by the 
Porto Rican and Philippine Commissions. It has left marked traces in the new 
constitutions of Virginia and Alabama, and has formed the basis for a sweep- 
ing amendment to the Colorado Constitution. The Charter Commission of 
Portland, Ore., used it. The Charter Revision Commission of New York City 
adopted some of its provisions. The Duluth and St. Paul charters are in line 
with it in important respects. It has formed the basis for agitation for charter 
reform in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, Delaware, and doubtless many 
other states. Its experience in Ohio, however, has been unfortunate. The 
Municipal Code Commission in that state was at work at the time of the 
Columbus Conference for Good City Government, at which the program 
was adopted. Perhaps on account of their proximity, the Commissioners 
absorbed so many reform ideas that their code was rejected by the Ohio 
politicians.” 

The accounts of American cities are, as a rule, as hopelessly complicated 
and involved as are their charters. In 1900, at Milwaukee, a committee 
was authorized to report “such methods or systems of municipal accounting 
and collection of municipal statistics as it may find to be most advisable.” 
How well this committee, which is still at work, has discharged the duties 
thus assigned to it, may be gathered from the following statement from 
Professor F. A, Cleveland, of Haskins & Sells, and of the University of the 
City of New York: “For guidance they have gone to the charters and organic 
laws. They have also availed themselves of the results of research of political 
scientists, and of the experience of professional accountants and officers of 
municipal control. Each result has thus been brought to a critical test. So 
useful were the schedules of classification thus formulated that, from the date 
of their first publication, they have been utilized by cities attempting to restate 
their reports. In fact, the progress of the work of the committee may be traced 
in the new classification from time to time adopted by municipalities. Te- 
day there are no less than eighty cities whose financial statements bear the 
stamp of the work of the League; and the United States census officers have 
made use of them in the collection and classification of municipal statistics. 
At the last conference of the League it was thought the success of this part 
of the work of the committee warranted an enlargement of the scope of 
its labor. The committee was therefore continued and instructed to report 
in outline a complete system of municipal accounts and reports.” The com- 
mittee is composed of Dr. Edward M. Hartwell, Chairman, City Statistician 
of Boston and a group of practical accountants, city officials, state examiners 
and well-known students. 

The education of coming generations is essential to steady and sub- 
stantial improvement. This fact has been fully appreciated by the League 
and no small part of its work has been devoted to purely educational work. 
In 1900, at Milwaukee, a committee, with the late President Thomas M. 
Drown, of Lehigh University, as Chairman, was appointed to inquire as to the 
amount of instruction given in colleges and universities and to bring the neces- 
sity for such instruction to the attention of the authorities in charge of these 
institutions. Two reports were prepared and sent to every college in the 
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country. They have stirred up interest. They have supplied outlines, syllabi 
and practical directions. They have resulted in the introduction of numerous 
courses. At Detroit, in 1903, a new committee was authorized to carry on 
the work among the secondary schools of the country, and it is now at 
work under the chairmanship of Dr. William H. Maxwell, Superintendent 
of the Schools of New York. The committee is made up of a distinguished 
group of educators, including college presidents, superintendents and teachers. 

Nomination reform is a burning question in every state and city 
in the Union. How candidates for municipal elective offices shall be nom- 
inated is a fundamentally important question. This is the problem the 
League’s committee on the subject, appointed at Boston in 1901, has set 
itself to study. It is going about its work very much as the Municipal 
Program Committee did, and equally fruitful results are to be expected. 
Horace E. Deming, of New York, is Chairman of this committee. 

Municipal taxation is closely associated in importance and relative value 
with the question of uniform accounting and statistics. To supplement the 
work already done by the League along these lines and to co-ordinate the 
work done in behalf of improved methods of municipal taxation by various 
local bodies throughout the country, the League at its Chicago meeting in 
1904 authorized a committee “to consider what changes may be necessary 
and desirable in the constitutions and laws of the various states, and to 
make a report setting forth the general principles which should govern such 
amendments.” Lawson Purdy, secretary of the New York Tax Reform As- 
sociation, is chairman of this committee. 

At Chicago the appointment of a committee was authorized to include 
those actually conducting courses in municipal government, to give to 
each the benefit of the others’ experience and to secure greater co-ordination 
and unity of effort. The work of this committee will supplement the work 
done by President Drown’s committee of two years ago and carry it to a logical 
and effective conclusion. Professor L. S. Rowe, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, has been made Chairman of this Committee on the Co-ordination 
of Instruction in Municipal Government. -s J 

i 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MUNICIPAL IMPROVEMENTS * 


Pror. A. Prescott Fo_we President. 


This society was organized in Buffalo, N. Y., September 19, 1894, by 
about sixty representatives of seventeen cities, who responded to an invita- 
tion issued by M. J. Murphy, Street Commissioner of St. Louis, who was 
elected the first president. The object of the society is stated in the con- 
stitution to be “to disseminate information and experience upon, and to 


2 The Officers of the American Society of Municipal Improvements, 1904-5: President, 
A. Prescott Folwell, Easton, Pa.; rst Vice-President, Charles Carroll Brown, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; and Vice-President, John R. Barlow, Montreal, Canada; 3rd Vice-President, William 
B. Howe, Concord, N. H.; Secretary, George W. Tillson, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Treasurer, F. J. 
O’Brien, Oswego, N. Y.; Chairman Finance Committee, Alcide Chausse, Montreal, Canada. 
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promote the best methods to be employed in, the management of municipal 
departments and in the construction of municipal works, by means of annual 
conventions, the reading and discussion of papers upon municipal improve- 
ments, and by social and friendly intercourse at such conventions, and to 
circulate among its members, by means of an annual publication, the informa- 
tion thus obtained.” > 

The society as organized contained twenty-nine (50 per cent.) members 
of boards of public works, eight (14 per cent.) mayors and councilmen, six 
(10 per cent.) city engineers, seven (12 per cent.) street and sewer com- 
missioners, and a few others. The following year 34 per cent. of the mem- 
bers were members of boards of public works, 7 per cent. mayors and 
councilmen, 24 per cent. city engineers, 7 per cent. street and sewer com- 
missioners, 7 per cent. water works officials, and 20 per cent. held other = 
positions. In 1904, 16 per cent. were members of boards of public works, | 
6 per cent. mayors and councilmen, 22 per cent. city engineers, 19 per cent. 
other engineers in city service, 7 per cent. street and sewer commissioners, — 
and 11 per cent. water works officials. Its presidents have been in rm oe 
a street commissioner, president of board of public works, president of board 
of administration, member of board of public works, engineer of highways, _ 
city engineer, president of board of public improvements, city engineer, city _ 
engineer, chairman of water committee and consulting municipal engineer. — 
Canada and most of the States east of the Rockies are represented in 
the society's membership, and conventions have been held at Buffalo, Cin- | 
cinnati, Chicago, Nashville, Washington, D. C., Toronto, Milwaukee, Niagara 
Falls, Rochester, Indianapolis and St. Louis. The next is to be held at 
Montreal, September 4th to 6th. a 

The original idea was that municipalities should become members, to ; , 
be represented by such “engineer, officer or director” of “public or municipal _ 
department work” as should choose to join; such individuals to lose their 
eligibility and membership with their public office. This was found to be — 
cumbersome and inconvenient, the first president losing his membership 
before the end of his term. Piovision was made in 1895 that such might 
remain as associate members; and in 1900 that they might retain full mem- | 
bership. In the same year it was also made a provision of the constitution ae 
that “any person interested in municipal improvements or work as a con- 7 
tractor or contracting agent, or who is a manufacturer or dealer in municipal 
supplies may become an associate member who shall enjoy all the rights and 
privileges of full membership excepting that of holding office or voting.” 
One of the advantages of this society has been that it is not composed 
entirely of engineers or of administrative officers, but that all classes who 
are interested in the physical improvement of cities exchange views at its 
conventions. The chief disadvantage under which it originally labored was 
the brief time for which many of its members retained their eligibility. Five | 
years after its organization, when the above change in the constitution was 
made, but six of the original members remained; but more than a third of 
those who were then members are still so, although most of them no longer 
hold office. 
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To prevent the work of the society from being confined to one or two 
narrow channels and to secure proper attention to each of the several more 
important branches of municipal improvements, there is appointed each year 
by the president, committees on street paving, electric street lighting, sewerage 
and sanitation, water works and water supply, taxation and assessments, 
city government and legislation, disposition of garbage and street clean- 
ing, review, and municipal franchises; while special committees on munici- 
pal data and statistics and park development and maintenance have been 
appointed for several years past. Each of these committees generally pre- 
sents a report at each convention, and also obtains one or more papers 
on subjects within its field of activity. These conventions are by no 
means junketing trips, but are devoted by all members to earnest endeavors 
to obtain and contribute the greatest amount of benefit possibie, through 
conversation with officials from all parts of the country, inspection of such 
improvements as the convention city has to show, and papers and discussions 
—the last frequently more interesting than the papers which occasioned them. 
Most of the members are men whose business it is to do things and who 
wish to learn how to do them better. 

The extent to which different parts of the field have actually been 
covered by the society is indicated by the number of reports and papers pre- 
sented by the various committees. There have been about fifty-five papers 
(25 per cent.) on street paving, eighteen (7 per cent.) on other street im- 
provements, thirty-five (16 per cent.) on water works, thirty (14 per cent.) 
on sewerage, fifteen (7 per cent.) on garbage disposal and street cleaning, 
twelve (6 per cent.) on taxation and assessments, ten (5 per cent.) on street 
lighting, nine (4 per cent.) on health, eight (4 per cent.) on legislative sub- 
jects, six (3 per cent.) on parks, and twenty miscellaneous. Of the good 
accomplished by the society, the greater part cannot be designated specifically 
since it consists of the improved usefulness of its members to their munici- 
palities both as officials and as citizens. The writer has in mind instances, 
however, of improvements in street paving and repair, in street lighting 
and in garbage disposal in certain cities which were the direct result of 
these meetings; and undoubtedly others could be learned of in every branch 
of municipal activity. Uniformity of municipal statistics, so longed for 
by every collector of municipal data for whatsoever purpose, has been 
greatly promoted by this society. In all branches the aim has been not 
so much to deal with such technical details as might better be considered 
by an engineering society and would differ with local conditions as to 
discuss the broader principles of more general application, and along this line 
it believes it can perform and is performing a work of great and permanent 
benefit to American municipalities. 
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LEAGUE OF AMERICAN MUNICIPALITIES 


By tHE Hon. MacVicar, Secretary. 


The objects of the organization known as the League of American 
Municipalities are :— 

“The general improvement and facilitation of every branch of munici- 
pal administration by the following means: First, the perpetuation of the 
organization as an agency for the co-operation of American cities in the 
practical study of all questions pertaining to municipal administration; 
second, the holding of annual conventions for the discussion of contempo- 
raneous municipal affairs; third, the establishment and maintenance of a 
central bureau of information for the collection and compilation and dis- 
semination of statistics, reports of all kinds of information relative to 
municipal government.” 

It owes its origin to a call, signed by fifty mayors, headed by Samuel L. 
Black, then mayor of Columbus. In this call it was set forth that the 
purpose of the organization to be formed would be the “general improve- 
ment and facilitation of every branch of municipal administration, through 
the means of an interchange of experience and ideas of the city officials of 
the country.” It was further stated that “true municipal reform must neces- 
sarily come from the work of those actually engaged in the duties of municipal 
administration, from a discussion of municipal problems by the men who 
are actually in the work and know its conditions.” More than 1200 
officials, representing about 150 cities, attended the first convention held 
at Columbus, Ohio, in September, 1897. Among those who figured prom- 
inently in the deliberations of this organization convention was the late 
Mayor Samuel M. Jones, of Toledo. In the constitution adopted, the 
objects of the league were clearly expressed in the words of the introductory 
paragraph of this article. The present secretary of the league was its 
first president. He was then mayor of Des Moines, Iowa. His suc- 
cessors in the presidential office have been Mayor Samuel L. Black, 
of Columbus; Mayor Henry V. Johnson, of Denver, Col.; Mayor J. A. 
Johnson, of Fargo, N. D.; Mayor Charles S. Ashley, of New Bedford, Mass.; 
Mayor J. Adger Smyth, of Charleston, S. C.; Mayor James M. Head, of 
Nashville, Tenn., and the present incumbent, Mayor William C. Crolius, 
of Joliet, Ill. 

Among the well-known men who have been active in the work of 
the league, some as officers and others as members, are: James D. Phelan, 
who, for two terms, was mayor of San Francisco, and accomplished such 
remarkable reforms in that municipality; Samuel M. Jones, known the world 


* The Officers of the League for 1904-5 are: President, William C. Crolius, Mayor of Joliet, 
Ill.; rst Vice-President, R. G. Rhett, Mayor of Charleston, S. C.; and Vice-President, George 
Stewart Brown, Councilman of Baltimore, Md.; 3rd Vice-President, J. E. McCafferty, Council- 
man of Wilmington, Del.; Treasurer, William D. Morgan, Mayor of Georgetown, S. C.; Secre- 
tary, John MacVicar, Des Moines, Ia.; Trustees, Henry Bohl, President of the Board of Public 
Service of Columbus, O.; W. H. Baker, Mayor of Lockport, N. Y.; Louis Betz, Comptroller of 
St. Paul, Minn.; W. M. Drennen, Mayor of Birmingham, Ala.; M. A. Blouse, Mayor of Kokomo, 
Ind.; and Silas Cook, Mayor of East St. Louis, III. 
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over as “the Golden Rule” mayor of Toledo; Charles S. Ashley, who has 
the distinction of having been elected mayor of New Bedford, Mass., for 
fifteen successive terms; Josiah Quincy, rated as one of the best mayors 
Boston ever had; Carter H. Harrison, mayor of Chicago, and a prominent 
figure in national politics; the late Hazen S. Pingree, former mayor of 
Detroit, and later governor of Michigan; Thomas G. Hayes, whose work as 
mayor of Baltimore attracted widespread attention. The annual conventions 
of the league have been held in the following named cities: 1897, Columbus, 
O.; 1898, Detroit, Mich.; 1899, Syracuse, N. Y.; 1900, Charleston, S. C.; 
1901, Jamestown, N. Y.; 1902, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 1903, Baltimore, Md.; 
1904, St. Louis. Immediately after its organization the League of American 
Municipalities established a permanent bureau of information, in charge of the 
secretary. It is through this bureau that the organization does its most im- 
portant and effective work, for this is the central office through which the 
interchange of experience and ideas is carried on all of the time. The work 
of the bureau is to collect and compile statistics, reports and all kinds of 
information relative to municipal government, and to answer all inquiries 
from officials of membership cities. Any member of the league may, at 
any time, call upon this bureau for information, and here he will find probably 
the most complete coliection of municipal statements and reports in the 
United States. If the bureau has a call for any particular information which 
it has not on file it proceeds to secure that information. Nearly all of the 
regular and special reports of municipal departments and commissions 
throughout the country are promptly sent to this bureau of information, 
and the secretary and his assistant are constantly making special investiga- 
tions and reports. 

As a great part of the information collected by the Bureau of Informa- 
tion is of general interest to the league members, the executive committee 
several months ago decided to establish a regular monthly publication to 
be sent to all of the officials of membership cities. The first number of this 
publication, which is known as the Bulletin of the League of American 
Municipalities, appeared in September of the past year, and is a neatly 
printed 32-page magazine, and every issue contains a number of reports and 
articles of interest and value to city officials. 

Through the assistance given by the league, the city of Baltimore en- 
joyed a great improvement in every one of its municipal departments during 
the administration of Mayor Thomas G. Hayes. Along toward the close of 
his remarkable administration Mayor Hayes, in a public speech, said: “I 
feel that if there has been any improvement in the administration of the 
government of the city of Baltimore, the League of American Municipalities 
is entitled to the credit for it, for I got my ideas from this league.” 

Hon. Henry Bohl, president of the Board of Public Service of Colum- 
bus, gives this evidence: “In the great work of improving our public water 
supply, our street lighting system, and our sewerage system, in which we are 
investing upwards of $4,000,000, the League of American Municipalities has 
given us very valuable aid. At many stages of tne work we have been able 
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- to secure from the league information that has enabled us to plan better and 
money.” 

Pn The league is not a reform organization in the generally accepted mean- 
ing of the term. It is not committed for or against municipal ownership 
of public utilities or to any other definite policy, aiming only to collect and 

es - disseminate information in a reliable and impartial manner, to the end that 
i _ the municipal official may be aided in intelligently performing the functions 
4 ». of his office. Membership in the league is held in the name of the cities, 
and the privileges of membership run to all of the individual officials of mem- 
bership cities. At the present time nearly every city of importance in the 

United States and Canada is a member of the organization. 
x 

THE AMERICAN CIVIC ASSOCIATION ¢ 


a At the Boston meeting of the American Park and Outdoor Art ae 
sociation, in August, 1902, a committee was appointed to consider the ques- 
_ tion of a closer affiliation and a possible merger with the American League 
7 for Civic Improvement. The latter, at its meeting at St. Paul, a few weeks 
_ Jater, took similar action. The two committees thus authorized met in joint 
session, discussed the whole question in all its phases, and reached the conclu- 
sion that merger was desirable and feasible. There were a great many inter- 
ests involved, requiring thoughtful and careful consideration. The two com- 
mittees reported to their respective bodies in 1903 their conclusions—that steps 
should be taken looking toward the consummation of the desired merger, but 
that final action should be postponed for another year, to assure harmonious, 
unanimous and effective action. The committees were enlarged by the addition 
of two members each, and the enlarged committees held a joint session in New 
York late in September, 1903. The action of this joint meeting was unani- 
mously in favor of bringing about the merger of the two bodies at the meetings 
to be held by them in 1904, and further recommended: First, that the 1904 
meetings of the two bodies be held jointly in St. Louis; second, that such 
publications as could be jointly issued should be so issued until the merger 
was actually accomplished; third, that there should be every possible inter- 
change of courtesy and co-operation during the same period. 
The American Park and Outdoor Art Association held a meeting en 
June 9, 1904, at St. Louis, at which the report of its committee was re- 


*The Officers of the American Civic Association fer r904~5 are: President, J. Horace 
MeParland, Harrisburg, Pa.; 1st Vice-President, Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Philadelphia; Treas- 
urer, William B. Howland, New York; General Vice-Presidents, George Foster Peabody, New 
York, Franklin MacVeagh, Chicago; Department Officers: Women's Outdoor Art League, 
Mrs. Chas. F. Millspaugh, Chicago; Parks and Public Reservations, G. A. Parker, Hartford, 
Conn.; Arts and Crafts, Mrs. M. F. Johnston, Richmond, Ind.; Children’s Gardens, Dick J. 
Crosby, Washington; City Making, Frederick S. Lamb, New York; Outdoor Art, Warren H. 
Manning, Boston; Factory Betterment, Edwin L. Shuey, Dayton, Ohio; Libraries, Frank M. 
Crunden, St. Louis; Public Nuisances, Fred'k Law Olmstead, Brookline, Mass.; Public Recre- 
ation, Joseph Lee, Boston; Railroad Improvement, Mrs. A. E. McCrea, Chicago; Rural Im- 
provements, O. C. Simonds, Chicago: Schoo] Extension, Charles Zueblin, Chicago; Press, 
Frank Chapin Bray, Chicago; Social Settlements, Mrs. Conde Hamlin, St. Paul. 
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ceived and approved, and liquidating trustees were appointed to carry out 
the recommendations of the committee. President Woodruff, of the associa- 
tion, appointed Warren H. Manning, of Boston; Charles Mulford Robinson, 
of Rochester; and Mrs. Charles F. Millspaugh, of Chicago, as the associa- 
tion’s trustees. 

The American League for Civic Improvement held a meeting on the 
afternoon of June goth, received and approved the report of its committee, 
and authorized the appointment of trustees to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the committee. President McFarland was made a trustee by direct 
vote of the league, and he appointed as his colleagues Mrs. William Chris- 
tian, of Houston, Tex., and Clinton Rogers Woodruff, of Philadelphia. 
These trustees were authorized to adopt a name, to draft a constitution and a — 
set of by-laws, and to select the officers to carry them into force and effect. 

On June 10, the two groups of trustees met in joint session, and in a pro- 
longed meeting unanimously agreed upon a name, a constitution and by-laws, — 
and a list of officers. The constitution and by-laws and the list of officers 
were submitted to a joint meeting of the association, and the league, on 
June 11, and by that joint meeting, unanimously approved, and thus merger 
under the name of the American Civic Association was formally effected. 

The purpose of the new association thus formed was declared to be 
“the cultivation of higher ideals of civic life and beauty in America, the 
promotion of city, town and neighborhood improvement, the preservation 
and development of landscape, and the advancement of outdoor art.” 

A recent article on the work of the association made the following 
comment on the association and its work: “The observation of the Biblical 
writer that ‘of the making of books there is no end,’ is of equal force when 
applied to the making of organizations for the promotion of public good 
Organized effort has so multiplied that the average man has been confused © 
and burdened by the appeals for assistance and support which it makes. The © 
man who makes one organization flourish where two grew before deserves _ 
to rank as a public benefactor; therefore, to twist somewhat the philosopher’s 
reference to the propagation of grass: An organization which represents the - : 
consolidation of two organizations by the same token should have an especial Z 
appeal to the American public; and such a body is found in the American 
Civic Association. This association marks a distinct epoch in American 
development—the coming of the time when the reign of the almighty dollar — 
is to be disputed by the love of beauty, which has heretofore remained dormant 
in the hearts of our people. For some years there were two bodies working 
in this field. That these organizations were able to live, with the names they | 
bore, was a wonderful testimony to the vitality of the idea on which they _ 
were founded. A consolidation was effected at a joint meeting in St. Louis 
last spring. The American Civic Association, the result of this merger, 
represents about four hundred and eighty local improvement organizations.” 

The association proposes to agitate constantly the improvement in ap- 
pearance of cities, towns, villages, farms and roadsides, and to bring a 
steady and direct influence to bear so that its force may be expended in a 
way to secure results. While much of the improvement sought can be ac- 
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complished only by the public authorities, as, for instance, improvement in 
the architecture of public buildings, the creation of civic centers, the acquisi- 
tion of systems of parks, connected by parkways, yet the association urges 
action by individuals looking to improvement in the architecture of indi- 
vidual homes, the making of attractive back yards, as well as front yards, 
the general location of flower boxes at windows, particularly by contiguous 
householders, and the adoption of other similar ideas that are equally im- 
portant. The association insists positively upon the zxsthetic possibilities of 
railroad lines. It stands for the removal of artificial creations that destroy 
what there is of natural beauty, and particularly for the checking of ob- 
noxious public advertising. It recognizes that the greatest improvement 
in a city can be made in the locality where there is the greatest ugliness 
and most disease-breeding squalor. The true beauty of a city depends on 
its worst locality as much as its best. The association’s work has been 
divided into the following various departments: Women’s Outdoor Art 
League, Parks, Arts and Crafts, Children’s Gardens, City Making, Outdoor 
Art, Factory Betterment, Libraries, Public Nuisances, Public Recreation, 
Railroad Improvements, School Extension, Social Settlements, and the Press. 

A number of short bulletins are being prepared on the general lines 
of the bulletins already issued which described the formation and re- 
sources of the association, also a series of department reports and pamph- 
lets. It is being quickly realized that a body commanding the services 
of such men as Frederick Law Olmsted, G. A. Parker, Frederick S. Lamb, 
Warren H. Manning, O. C. Simonds, and a number of others who are 
actually writing the bulletins and reports of the association, is an organiza- 
tion which offers the fullest return for the membership dues and the efforts 
expended. The affiliated organizations pay a minimum of two dollars a year. 
The work is just beginning. The first object is to secure the co-operation of 
the 2300 local organizations that have been formed in the last few years 
throughout the country, and to obtain a large individual membership, so that 
every opportunity that presents itself may be accepted without fear of lack of 
funds. The association is carrying out an educational campaign through bul- 
letins, leaflets, pamphlets, and a press bureau. Moreover, it is serving as a 
source of information and inspiration to workers all over the country, and 
to those seeking light. It is a clearing house for ideas, and through its 
departments is accumulating a mass of information and experience that will 


be of increasing value with each succeeding year, 
THE AIMS AND WORK OF THE CONFERENCE OF PUBLIC 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS* 


Mrs. Witutam E. D. Scort, Secretary 


The state is looked to as the proper conservator of public education, 
and it is believed that the elaborate system which has been developed for 


® Secretary, Conference of Eastern Public Education Associations. 
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the training of youth from the kindergarten through the university is wisely 
given over to its control. Like all other branches of our government, how- 
ever, the successful administration of the public school system is largely 
dependent on interested and intelligent public opinion. Born of this neces- 
sity, the organizations variously known as public education associations, 
school associations, educational unions, and the committees on education, 
of clubs devoted to social betterment, have come into existence, and though 
working to the same end, widely differ in the exercise of their functions. 

Until 1898 the few existing societies in the Eastern United States 
had known but little of each other, but in the spring of that year they came 
together at the call of the Public Education Association of New York and 
held an “experience meeting.” The educational organizations of Boston, 
Brookline, New Haven, New York, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Yonkers, and Phila- 
delphia sent delegates; the Association of Collegiate Alumnz was also repre- 
sented. Papers were read, much discussion followed, the societies were 
stimulated to new effort; it was decided to form a permanent association, 
and the following year, at a meeting held in Philadelphia, under the auspices 
of the Civic Club, the “Conference of Eastern Public Education Associations” 
came into permanent exi« tence. 

Since 1899 the conference has met successively in Brookline, Newark, 
Baltimore, New Haven, and again in Philadelphia in 1904. While still giving 
place to reports of new work undertaken, each year some stimulating and 
suggestive expert opinion on a topic of special interest is provided for. To 
quote the secretary of the Philadelphia association, “the workers in these 
associations have recognized from the start that they are not educators, but 
only promoters; not persons speaking with the authority of experience, but 
modest representatives of the American public—representative in their belief 
in the value of education as in nothing else in this country, and striving 
to know from experts what is most worth promoting.” The subjects con- 
sidered follow: “The School as a Center of Neighborhood Life,” “The Work 
of City and Village Education Societies,” “The Value and Methods of Nature 
Study,” “The School House as an Object Lesson in Utility and Beauty,” 
with “School Architecture,” “School Sanitation,” “School Decoration,” 
“School and Home Gardens” as sub-divisions; “School Hygiene” with the 
sub-topics “Medical Inspection of Schools,” “Nurses in the Schools,” “Play- 
ground Education,” “Play Centers,” “School Lighting,” “Janitor Service.” 
At the last meeting of the conference, in Philadelphia, the topic discussed 
was “The Relation of the Parent to the Child”; the importance of co-operation 
between home and school was urged by both teacher and parents who 
took part in the discussion; several well-known medical specialists of Phila- 
delphia spoke on “The Physical Care of Children,” indicated the physical 
defects so often overlooked, and explained the importance to the child of 
having the teacher notice and the parents give attention to these defects. 
“The Nose, Throat, and Ears,” “The Eyes,” “Deformities,” and “General 
Hygiene” were the special topics presented, and in the discussion that fol- 
lowed many cases were related by teachers in which improved school work 
resulted from this co-operation between teacher and parent. A morning 
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was left free for the delegates to visit points of educational interest in Phila- 
delphia, a classified list of which was given in the program. The medical 
inspection of schools and the two school gardens opened last year, under 
capable instructors, attracted particular notice. The Public Education Asso- 
ciation has been the active force in securing the introduction into the public 
school system of both these important innovations. 

The record of the year of the thirty affiliated societies showed increasing 
interest and opportunity. One may be given as fairly indicative of the spirit 
of all. 

President M. Carey Thomas, of Bryn Mawr College, reported on the 
educational work of the Collegiate Alumnz, whose membership comprises 
three thousand women, and is representative of twenty-three colleges. In 
its various branches throughout the country the questions of school admin- 
istration, school sanitation, the trained supervision of rural schools, better 
salaries for rural teachers, juvenile delinquency, compulsory education, are 
receiving attention; and the Collegiate Alumnz are in many places work- 
ing in co-operation with other organizations of women. A strong move- 
ment has been started to secure the service of college graduates in our 
elementary schools, and thus ensure the degree of culture and training 
especially demanded of those who would reach the minds and hearts of 
little children. A few special spheres of usefulness which have borne the test 
of experience may serve as a guide to other workers: Nature study committees 
in cities can bring the country to children, many of whom have never 
seen a dandelion in bloom, by means of ferns, shrubs, and flowering plants, 
and branches of trees obtained from parks and country, exhibited in pub- 
lic school at “Flower Shows” in spring and autumn. These shows in New 
York, in which the Public Education Association takes part, are of such 
regular occurrence that the Board of Education has had special tables made 
which are sent from school to school to be used as needed. 

The Women’s Educational and Industrial Union of Rochester, N. Y., 
has also made its “Flower Show” an annual fact, and has done much for the 
improvement of school grounds. Co-eperation with the Home Gardening 
Association of Cleveland, O., has been sought by many of the societies, and 
its methods followed. This association furnishes penny packages of seeds, 
with particular directions as to their care, and in 1904 distributed 181,000 
packages to Cleveland school children and 75,000 packages to outside associa- 
tions. So great has been the demand for the seeds that this year a much 
larger supply has been secured to meet the increasing calls of the schools 
and civic improvement associations in other cities. “Art committees” pro- 
vide pictures, casts, and other decorative material for the schools. “Picture 
circulating committees” furnish groups of simply framed pictures, which are 
loaned to schools, and distributed by the teachers among the children, who 
take them to their homes, keep them for a week, and then exchange them 
for other pictures. “Portfolio committees” make use of pictures from 
magazines and of Perry and Cosmos pictures, which they mount on card- 
board and supply to the schools as illustrative material. Twenty thousand 
and sixty-seven small unframed pictures, costing $051.86, have been distributed 
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to 188 schools in the past six years by the portfolio committee of the New 
York Public Education Association. Music committees offer young people’s 
concerts, organ recitals, open air concerts, and in New York recently gave 
a series of Sunday afternoon concerts in a public school building. 

The City History Club of New York City, by means of its classes and 
excursions, has been instrumental in giving to large numbers of public 
school children a knowledge of local history. The club has a valuable col- 
lection of lantern slides available for exchange with other cities. A bul- 
letin on school hygiene, embodying the valuable papers presented on that 
subject at its annual meetings, has been published by the conference, and 
may be had on application to the secretary. At the invitation of the Educa- 
tion Association of Richmond, Va., the conference of 1905 will be held in 
Richmond, where it will unite forces with the earnest body of men and 
women who are working to extend the influence and efficiency of the common 
schools of 


4 


NEW YORK‘ 
. THE CITY CLUB. 
. THE NEW YORK CIVIL SERVICE REFORM ASSOCIATION. 
. THE MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK. 
. THE MUNICIPAL ART SOCIETY. 
. THE TRANSIT REFORM COMMITTEE OF ONE HUNDRED. 
. THE WEST END ASSOCIATION. =. 
. THE BROOKLYN LEAGUE. 


By Freperick S. Hatt, Assistant Secretary, City Club, New York. 


New York is well organized along civic lines. Many of the organiza- 
tions are temporary in their character and pass out of existence as soon 
as the objects for which the organizations were formed have been attained. 
There are, however, a score or more organizations of a more permanent 
character working in fields which, although overlapping somewhat, are in 
the main exclusive of each other. In additon to these organizations, whose 
activity extends to all parts of the Greater City, there are over fifty organiza- 


* For the facts included in this article in regard to the work of the civic organizations 
mentioned, I am indebted to the following gentlemen: Elliot H. Goodwin, Secretary of the 
Civil Service Reform Association ; S.C. Mead. Secretary of the Merchants’ Association ; 
Calvin Tomkins, President of the Municipal Art Society ; James S, Lehmaier, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the Transit Reform Committee of 100 ; John B. Creighton, Sec- 


retary of the Brooklyn League and George B. Sheppard, Secretary of the West End Associa- ‘ 
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tions devoted to the interests of particular districts of the city. These are 
called by various names, but more often are known simply as “Boards of 
Trade” of the particular districts. They are, however, active politically on 
all questions pertaining to their particular districts. 

The past year has been one of unusual activity among all of these organ- 
izations—a result of an increased civic interest. One result of this activity 
has been to demonstrate the need of joint action among these various or- 
ganizations in matters which are of common interest. Such joint action 
was secured informally during the winter of 1903 and 1904. During the 
present winter, however, a more formal union has been entered into for 
securing this end, while not compromising the independence of the organiza- 
tions affiliated. Among the special organizations devoted to civic work the 
_ City Club may be mentioned first, since it is one of the oldest and broadest in 
its purpose. This organization is unique in that it combines the social life of a 
club-house, equipped with all modern conveniences, with the civic work its 
_ members are endeavoring to carry on. Its success since its organization in 
a = has proved the wisdom of this policy. The purpose of the organization 
is “to aid in securing permanent good government for the city of New York.” 
ia the thirteen years of its existence the club has grown steadily 
in strength and influence by reason of the character of the men who consti- 
tute its members and the prestige it has secured from results accom- 
plished. From its inception the club has kept a close watch upon the 
work of the State Legislature. A committee of lawyers has examined all 
bills which in any way affected the city’s interests. Many of these bills 
which would have seriously injured the city have been defeated through 
the efforts of the club. At the present session of the Legislature this 
work has been very greatly extended. A unique system of legislative 
information has been established, by which immediate information is se- 
cured from Albany in regard to the progress of all bills introduced, as 
_ as notifications of all hearings either before a committee of the Legis- 
Tie before the Governor, or before the Mayor of this city. It is believed 
that the publicity which this information makes possible will result in a 
very great reduction in the number of so-called “strike” bills which may 
be introduced. 

During the 1904 session of the Legislature the club succeeded in saving 
the parks in the congested quarters of the city by defeating legislation which 
would have destroyed these breathing places. A bill which would have ac- 
complished this by allowing the erection of school buildings in these parks 
had been passed by one branch of the State Legislature when the City Club 
took up the matter and secured the defeat of the bill against the opposition 
of the city administration. During the session 1904 also the club defeated 
measures which would have saddled upon the taxpayers of New York City 
an annual increase of over a million dollars in the salaries of city employes. 
_ This was accomplished by a careful examination of forty-seven different 
bills, most of which on their face did not indicate the extent of the raid 
they made upon the City Treasury. Later in 1904 the club effectively called 
attention to the alliance between the Western Union Telegraph Company 
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and the pool rooms in this city, and placed before the community the 
great moral issues involved in this question. Detectives were employed, who 
secured incontrovertible evidence that this company had regularly-estab- 
lished business relations with the pool room operators. An appeal was 
made directly to the men on the directorate of this company to discon- 
tinue this unlawful alliance; and this appeal was successful. The club 
recently defeated a proposition advanced by the Chief Engineer of the > 
Rapid Transit Commission to extend a railroad through one of the most | 
beautiful portions of Bronx Park. As a result of the public sentiment 
aroused on this subject the Commission has now placed itself on record as 
opposed to the construction of any railroad in any park in this city. Recently — 


also the City Club has secured the co-operation of over two hundred and ~ a 


fifty of the most representative men in the city in uniting to create the so- 
called “Committee of Nine,” which is now engaged, with the President of 
the City Club as its chairman, in an effort to discover a satisfactory solution 
for the conditions which have existed for years in the police force. 


One of the most important phases of the club’s work during the present T 


winter is an attempt to secure the abolition of the so-called “Raines law 
hotels”—practically houses of assignation, artificially created by an unfor- — 
tunate provision of the law of the State. The effect of the act which has 
been prepared by the City Club will be to leave the existing saloons as they — 
are, -but to remove entirely, in the great majority of cases, the ten-room 
attachments which are the source of so much crime in this and other cities. 
It is not anticipated that there will be any respectable opposition to this bill. © 
There is an overwhelming sentiment in favor of it, not only from New 
York, but throughout the rural districts. The club is also beginning a cam- — 
paign to secure the extension of the term of the Mayor of the city from two to 
four years. The necessity for this change in order to secure permanent reform | 
in this city has become apparent. A two-year term does not allow a good ad- 
ministration sufficient time to make results of its administration evident, but 
there is time enough during a two-year term for such an administration to 


make enemies among those who fail to understand its purposes. A specialcom- _ 


mittee has recently been appointed by the club to study the transit problem, 
which has become acute in this city through the failure of the city authorities 
to adopt any comprehensive plan. Pending the report of this committee, on 
the basis of which the club’s program in this matter will be declared, the club 
is opposing the extension of elevated structures through the crowded quarters 
of the city. 

MercHants’ AssociATION.—During the year 1904 the attention of the 
Merchants’ Association was occupied with a large number of matters directly 


affecting the interests of the City of New York. Among these the following __ 


may be mentioned: 

The association strongly opposed the passage of the Dutchess County 
Water Bill excluding the city from sources of supply in that county, has pre- 
ferred before the Mayor formal charges against the Aqueduct Commission, 
but which have resulted in a reorganization of the engineering staff of that 
body and a great acceleration of the work, and has, in co-operation with the 
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with private premises and adapted to the outside sprinkler system for pro- 
tection from exterior fires. The association was one of the most prominent 
opponents of the Remsen East River Gas Bill and an important factor in secur- 
ing its veto by the Governor. It has also been active in opposition to wasteful 
contracts by the city authorities in the matter of public lighting. After a full 
study of the subject, it has been active in endeavoring to secure legislative in- 
vestigation of gas and electric lighting in the City of New York, having in 
view proper regulation and public control in the interest of consumers. 
The association hong moved with excellent results to lessening the =. 


complaint of the association. It has made several hundred complaints egelatt 
hack drivers for overcharges, has secured refunds, caused the punishment 
of many drivers violating the cab ordinances, and noticeably lessened this 
public abuse. It has now under preparation a digest of the city ordinances and 
other laws of direct interest to citizens, to afford information to the latter as ee 
their rights and duties. The association protested against and prevented the on ¥ 
adoption of wasteful contracts proposed in connection with the construction _ 
of Biackwell’s Island Bridge, thereby preventing a wrongful payment to the | 
contractor of about $125,000. ’ 
The commission appointed to investigate the laws’ delays brought 
together a vast amount of data showing extreme abuses in condemnation pro- _ 
ceedings and the appointment of referees and other court officials. These 
data were not included in the official report of the commission. It was there- 
fore carefully collated and important schedules prepared and published by < 
the Merchants’ Association showing in the most striking form the extent of 
the abuses to which the city and the people of New York are subject asa me 
result of the present law. . 
THe Municrpat Art Society oF New Yorx.—The Municipal Art 
Society, as its name implies, has for its purpose the securing of the material 
development of New York City along rational and artistic lines. 
Largely through the instrumentality of this society the City Improve- 
ment Commission was appointed by Mayor McClellan early in the year 
and an appropriation secured for its use from the Board of Aldermen; that 
commission has made a report of great interest and value and which we ~ aes 
expect will form the basis for a succeeding series of report which will tend Fs tee ; 
to form a correct public opinion to influence the development plan of all Ris | 
York City. In order to emphasize the importance of planning in advance 
for the great public works and reorganizations which will be necessary to 
adapt the city to the conditons of its growth, this society has issued a series _ 
of bulletins, or committee reports, relating to the various phases of municipal 
development. These reports have been widely noticed in the press and have 
brought out favorable discussion, which has undoubtedly produced important 
results ; particularly as regards rapid transit these ideas have been —— 
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significance of the development plan and the confusion and expense which 
must result if present methods are followed. The city has now reached a 
most critical period in its underground facilities, and it can determine the 
character of the service and the evolution of its systems of transportation, 
both for passengers, electricity and gas. With the exception of one subway 
already built, it is free to act as its interests dictate. In a few years, unless 
it shall continue to retain this degree of control, it will have lost it to private 
corporations, who will then control its subways as they now control the sur- 
face and elevated lines of transit. This, if accomplished, will be most unfor- 
tunate. 

In the matter of advertising, the society has taken the ground that 
poster advertising should be prohibited on any public property of the city. 
This society was successful in a suit to restrain the Park Commissioner 
from maintaining advertisements on the fences around the new Public Library 
in process of construction at Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street. It has 
clearly brought out the fact that the subways are virtually city streets 
through which only transit privileges have been granted for the time being. 
In response to its request the Mayor has recently ordered all signs, slot 
machines, and other encumbrances removed from the subway. 

The society has instituted a series of lectures under the city’s auspices 
which it is hoped to develop to larger proportions next year. Through its 
help the city has secured the erection of two bronze electroliers in Times 
Square, and it is endeavoring to bring about an annual appropriation by the 
city for purely artistic purposes. With this end in view it has secured from 
the outside a considerable appropriation for the purpose of decorating the 
Morris Park High School as an example of what can be accomplished in 
school buildings of the city. 

Tue New York Crvit Service Rerorm Association has a membership 
of over eight hundred. It has been actively working to secure the estab- 
lishment and proper enforcement of the competitive system of appointment 
to office, both in the State and in the city service, for the past twenty-seven 
years. The annual dues are $5, and sustaining membership dues $25. The 
office of the association is not only a general information bureau, but a gen- 
eral complaint bureau as well. The complaints received are carefully inves- 
tigated and when found to be well grounded are presented to the proper 
authorities for action. Through its Law Committee the association has 
conducted many important suits to uphold the integrity of the Civil Service 
Law, and stands ready to take up new cases involving new and important 
principles. The other main divisions of its work may be briefly summarized 
as follows: 

Every bill introduced into the New York Legislature is examined. 
Such of them as threaten to impair the integrity of the merit system are 
opposed by the association before the committees of the Legislature and 
before the Mayor or Governor, or both, as the case may be, by submission 
of briefs or by appearance and argument. Over forty such bills were so 
opposed during the session of 1903-4, and of these only three (all of minor 


importance) became laws. 
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ss ‘The action of the association in regard to the request for the exemption 
ef the Deputy Tax Commissioners in New York City during the McClellan 
administration is a good example of the work done under this head. These 
positions have been filled for a number of years through the medium of 
competitive examination. The Deputy Tax Commissioners perform the 
important duty of assessing both real and personal property in the first 
instance. The matter was fought out before the Municipal Commission, 
the Mayor and the State Commission, with the result that the State Com- 
mission finally decided in favor of the association’s contention. 

The association keeps careful watch on the administration of the law 
by the Municipal Commission. One of the most striking results of this con- 
stant vigilance was the removal by Mayor McClellan of the entire Civil 
Service Commission and a Park Commissioner of the Bronx on charges 
preferred by the association. Failing to secure any remedy from the com- 
mission, the association sent a letter to the Mayor setting forth the case in 
full. He promptly responded, stating that he had instituted an investigation, 
and asking that the association should assist the city administration in enfore- 
ing the Civil Service Law both in letter and in spirit. The result of the 
investigation convinced the Mayor of the soundness of the charges brought 
by the association, the removals were made and a new Commission (re- 
stricted, in accordance with the suggestions of the association, to three mem- 
bers) was appointed. 

Tue Transit RerorM CoMMITTEE oF ONE HUNDRED was organized on 
January 6, 1903. It was called into existence because the elevated and sur- 
face railroad corporations of this city had shown such an utter disregard 
of the comfort and rights of their passengers that the public generally mani- 
fested a sense of keen indignation; the overcrowding of the cars had become 
so intolerable as to be a menace to the safety of the passengers and an outrage 
upon their sense of decency. It had become apparent that the State Railroad 
Board, which was vested by law with the supervision and control of all | 
the railroads within the State, was both incompetent and neglectful of its 
duties. Repeated efforts to make that board perform its functions and com- 
pel the railroad companies to obey the law had been of no avail, and those | 
corporations not only failed to provide proper accommodations for the public 
but evaded and violated their statutory obligations. The situation upon the Art. 
upper West Side became acute, and those who desired to continue their resi- _ ‘os v 
dence in that section were subjected to constantly increasing discomfort; = 
many others who would otherwise have made their homes in that section 
found it to their advantage to leave the city altogether. The result was not 
only that citizens were deprived of the ordinary comforts of travel but _ 
property owners found their holdings decreasing in value. Out of these © 
conditions the Committee was born. ale 

The first conclusion arrived at as the result of the deliberations of the 
committee was that the transit situation of this city demonstrated net only 
the inefficiency of the State Railroad Commission and its neglect to deal 
with the city’s needs, but required that the supervision of the city railroads — 
should be lodged in a city board appointed by the Mayor, and in that way | 
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more directly responsible to the people. The committee therefore drafted 
and secured the introduction in the Legislature of a bill providing for the 
creation of a local railroad commission. In support of this measure the 
Transit Reform Committee of One Hundred secured the co-operation of 
upwards of forty civic organizations in New York City, including the 
Board of Trade and Transportation, the Citizens’ Union, the City Club, the 
West End Association, and the Women’s Health Protective Association. The 
opposition to this bill, which has now been introduced in three successive 
Legislatures, has come mainly from the railroad corporations. 

In February, 1903, the Law Committee of the Committee of One Hun- 
dred publicly declared that the railroad law required the street surface rail- 
road companies in New York City operating under leases to give free trans- 
fers at their intersecting points under a penalty of $50 for each refusal. A 
test case was prepared and submitted to the courts, resulting in a decision 
in favor of the committee’s contention. Subsequently the entire question 
came up for review before the Court of Appeals, and a final decision was in 
November, 1904, secured from that court sustaining the public’s right to 
free transfers. Meanwhile, and doubtless owing to the large number of 
penalty suits instituted by citizens, the railroad corporation controlling the 
various lines in this city increased its number of transfer points to a very 
material degree and immediately after the decision of the Court of Appeals 
enlarged the number of these points so that at the present time transfers are 
practically universal. The decision on the question of law involved is clear. 
It also appeared from the briefs submitted on behalf of the railroad company 
in the Court of Appeals that a decision sustaining the contentions of the 
committee would effectively bar a consolidation of the Brooklyn and Metro- 
politan syndicates of street surface railroads in that the price of giving trans- 
fers as a condition to the making of a lease between the two railroads would 
be too expensive for the companies. 

During the two years of its existence the committee has kept a very 
careful watch upon legislation affecting street railroads in New York City. 
During these two years many bills, designed to revive expired franchises 
and to grant others in perpetuity, sometimes without compensation, and 
measures the object of which was either to deprive or to limit the citizens’ 
right to free transfers have been introduced in the Legislature. The com- 
mittee’s opposition, reinforced by that of other organizations, whose co- 
operation the committee was able to secure, and the assistance of a practically 
united metropolitan press, resulted in the defeat of all these measures. The 
passage of only a few of them would have resulted in the loss of franchises 
to the city worth vast sums of money and the depriving of the public of their 
rights to transfers. 

Tue West Enp Assoctation.—The existence of the West End Asso- 
ciation dates from 1884. The object of the organization is the improvement 
of that part of New York City lying between Fifty-ninth and Manhattan 
Streets west of Eighth Avenue. This association has from the time of its 
formation interested itself in and taken action upon almost every ——- 
related to the material interests of the West End. 
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4 The Boulevard: This thoroughfare received a large share of attention 
from the organization of the association in 1884 to the time when it became 
part of Broadway, in 1899, appropriations being made at various times, in 
the early days, for the cleaning of cross-walks, etc. During the year 1900 a 
vigorous, though unsuccessful, effort was made to save the trees along the 
thoroughfare, the removal of which was rendered necessary by the construc- 
tion of the Rapid Transit Subway. The trees planted by the contractor, upon 
the completion of the subway work, not having proved satisfactory, a move- 
ment has been begun looking to the planting of the Broadway parkways with 
shrubbery instead. 

Seventy-ninth Street Dump: Every one who recalls the ash and garbage 
dump which for years stood at the foot of West Seventy-ninth Street must 
appreciate the improvement effected by its removal. This resulted after 
one of the longest and hardest fights ever made by the association. Begun 
early in 1891, it lasted until the passage of Chapter 900 of the Laws of 1895, 
whereby the establishment of any such nuisance on the water front of a park 
above Fifty-ninth Street is forbidden. 

New York and New Jersey Bridge: The plan of the projectors of the 
scheme was to cross the Hudson River at a point which would begin the 
twenty-nine-mile “approach” planned for the New York end at the lower end 
of Riverside Park. The association fought this encroachment at every step, 
both here and in Congress, and at the end of five years, late in 1895, had 
the satisfaction of knowing that the bridge would not be allowed to land 
on the Park front. 

Amsterdam Avenue. The effort to prevent the establishment of four 
tracks for cars operated by the underground trolley, which resulted in the 
passage of Chapter 371 of the Laws of 1899, and accomplished that result, 
was one that enlisted the services of a number of organizations on the West 
Side. It may safely be said that none contributed more, in time and money, 
and in the work of its members, than did the West End Association. 

Street Signs: During the years 1902-03 a great deal of work was done 
by the committee having in charge the matter of procuring proper street 
signs, the results of which are manifest. This association is now represented 
in the Street Signing Conference of Municipal Organizations, formed in 
November, 1904, as a result of whose activity $30,000 has been appropriated 
fer erecting adequate signs in the city. 

Brooklyn League.—During the last twelve months, as in the past six 
years, the Brooklyn League has been watchful of the larger interests of 
Brooklyn, and has identified itself with many civic enterprises, among which 
the following may be mentioned: 1, extension of Flatbush Avenue; 2, erection 
of an enlarged terminal at Manhattan End of the Brooklyn Bridge; 3, erec- 
tion of a Municipal Building for Greater New York; 4, erection of sanitary 
stables for the Street Cleaning Department; 5, extension of the Manhattan 
approach to the Williamsburg bridge; 6, extension of the Williamsburg 
Bridge plaza to Grand Street; 7, extension of the subway system in Brooklyn; 
8, protection of motormen in winter by vestibules on trolley cars; 9, con- 
sideration and approval of a local commission to examine the quality of gas; 
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10, examination of real property assessments, and reporting facts back to 
members; consideration and approval of the Bostwick Mortgage Tax Bill; 
II, securing new Carnegie Libraries; 12, consideration of resolutions of local 
improvement boards which had lapsed with the change of administration; 
13, consideration and approval of the new Erie Canal improvement; 14, 
protest against the removal of Deputy Tax Commissioners from the classified 
service; 15, special excursions to Bay Ridge Sewer; New York Subway; 


Williamsburg Bridge; Department of Correction on Riker’s, Hart’s, Randall's, | a 


and Blackwell’s Islands; Department of Immigration on Ellis Island, and 
power houses and general equipment of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit System. 


1. CITIZENS’ MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION. _ 
2. LAW AND ORDER SOCIETY. ik 
3. THE MUNICIPAL LEAGUE. ee ee 
4. THE COMMITTEE OF SEVENTY. 


The Citizens’ Municipal Association of Philadelphia was organized in 
April, 1886, and incorporated about a year later. It was composed of a num- 
ber of prominent men, some of whom had been directly interested in the 
Committee of One Hundred, which was disbanded only a few months earlier. — 
At one time the membership reached 300, but at present it is hardly half 
that number. The organization is supported by annual dues and by volun- 
tary subscriptions. From the time of its incorporation until the present the — 
association has held consistently to the policy set forth in its constitution: 
First, to secure a strict fulfillment by public officers of all their obligations 
to the city and to the citizens; and, secondly, to take no part in nominations 
or elections to public office. Its greatest effort was put forth when the 
streets were repaved, and to it the city owes not a little by way of gratitude 
for efficient service in calling to account, from time to time, contractors who | 
were failing to fulfill the conditions imposed upon them. While this associa-_ 
tion performed valuable service in the past, it has unfortunately dropped out 
of public notice to a considerable degree. 

The Law and Order Society was organized in the autumn of 1881, but 
it never received much public notice until about four years ago. In fact 


the existence of such a society was unknown to many until it began to | 


take an active hand in the suppression of vice. Although organized for | 
the express purpose of enforcing the laws against Sunday traffic of what- 
ever nature, the laws relating to the liquor traffic, and to encourage and 

assist the authorities in the maintenance of these laws, it has not hesitated — 
to go beyond this object. The latest annual report of the society shows that 
during twelve months 302 proprietors and inmates of “speakeasies” and bawdy — 
houses have been arrested and indicted. Of those brought to trial some 
were sentenced to terms of imprisonment ranging from one month to two — 


years. Upon their release many have become law-abiding citizens, while _ 
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others have fled the city. Eight hundred slot machines were burned in 
May of last year which had been taken from stores and resorts in various 
parts of the city. Through the efforts of the secretary there are but few 
public places in the city where gambling devices are in use. This society 
is maintained entirely by private subscription, the subscribers numbering 
approximately 600. One of the difficulties which the society has to face in 
its work is the lack of sufficient funds. During the last year it disbursed 
about twenty thousand dollars. A further obstacle to future success has just 
been presented in the Puhl bill, which was introduced into the legislature on 
Wednesday, February 22d, compelling unincorporated societies to file annual 
reports. 

The Municipal League of Philadelphia was organized in the autumn of 
1891, and played an important part in civic affairs until its activities were 
definitely suspended on November 28, 1904. Its organization consisted of a 
Board of Managers of about fifty members, Ward Committees in about 
half of the forty-two wards of the city, and Division Committees in the 
wards where its activities and influence were greatest. It had a nominal 
membership of about six thousand, and polled votes for its candidates vary- 
ing from two thousand to fifty-eight thousand at different elections. Through 
its various committees it exercised a constant supervision over the work of 
the administrative offices of the city government, and especially sought to 
influence proposed legislation in City Councils. Its work was largely edu- 
cational—creating and fostering a public sentiment in the city in favor of the 
absolute separation of municipal from state and national politics, in favor 
of the merit system, in opposition to the award of important public con- 
tracts without competition to favored political contractors, and in opposition 
to grants of valuable public franchises in perpetuity and without provision 
for regulation by and remuneration to the city. It took part in a number 
of elections for municipal officers and members of the Legislature, on some 
occasions endorsing the candidates of the regular parties and on others, when 
none of these could be recommended, nominating candidates of its own. It 
never succeeded in carrying a city election, but elected a number of ward 
officers, minority city officers, and members of the Legislature. Through its 
efforts the constitution of the state was amended in 1901 so as to make 
possible legislation providing for the personal registration of voters. It won 
important victories in various test cases brought in the courts. Among 
these were the one setting aside the Governor’s attempted veto of the con- 
stitutional amendment just referred to, others placing a definite interpreta- 
tion on sections of the election law, including the “lists of voters” case, and 
others resulting in the unseating of members of Councils interested in 
municipal contracts. Before terminating its activities it called a conference 
of prominent citizens, as a result of which a new body, the Committee of 
Seventy, has been formed, with somewhat different organization, with greater 
resources, but with similar aims. 

The Committee of Seventy.—At the suggestion of the Municipal League 
a meeting of representative citizens was held at the Bourse on November 14, 
1904. Here a Committee of Seven was selected to formulate some plan 
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looking toward the political improvement of the city. On the afternoon of 
December 19th another similar meeting was held, at which the report of 
this committee was submitted by its chairman and unanimously adopted. 
Acting upon this report a Committee of Seventy was appointed. The chair- 
man was given power to select eight others who, with himself, were to act 
as an executive board with full powers. The members of this committee 
were chosen from different professions. There is a doctor, a lawyer, a banker, 
a druggist, president of a labor union and a merchant. An annual income of 
$50,000 dollars for three years has been practically guaranteed by private sub- 
scription. The committee was organized in the first place with the intention 
of entering into municipal politics. But it was not intended that the new 
organization should be a political party, but rather an expression of the 
opinion of the better element in the city. After some hesitation the com- 
mittee began work by endorsing a number of candidates already nominated 
by the two parties and also by making several independent nominations. The 
fight for clean politics once begun was carried on with considerable vigor 
in a number of the more independent wards, but without immediate success. 
There is, however, no tendency to give up hope, but rather a strong de- 
termination to bring to a successful conclusion all the purposes for which the 
committee was organized. 


BOSTON 


By Epmunp Esg., Secretary. 

“ie +a This Association was organized in the spring of 1903 by delegates 
from the seven following business organizations of this city: Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Bar Association, Real Estate Exchange, Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, Association Board of Trade, Fruit and Produce Exchange, New 
England Shoe and Leather Association. Its purpose is to awaken public 
interest in city affairs and to secure the election of aggressively honest and 
capable men for municipal office without regard to party affiliations. We 
have opened a ledger account with every man in public life in our munici- 
pality, and we propose to make public the records and qualifications of all 
such when the occasion requires. 

In our first campaign in 1903 we published and sent to all voters of 
this city an impartial statement, the result of much labor and painstaking 
investigation, giving the political and private record of all of the candidates 
for our Common Council and for the Board of Aldermen. In the case 
of the Board of Aldermen, which is the most important chamber, we 
made recommendations to the voters based on the result of our investiga- 
tions. We found that out of some thirty odd candidates for this board 
we were able to endorse nine men. The board consists of thirteen members. 
Of these nine men we succeeded in electing five. In the campaign of 1904 
we adopted practically the same methods as in the former year. Out of 
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twenty-six candidates this last year who ran for the Board of Aldermen, we 
recommended nine men, five Republicans and four Democrats, and succeeded 
in electing six, coming within one of securing the majority of the board in 
the second year of our organization. In addition to this the Association 
by a variety of methods has stirred up the citizens to a more serious considera- 
tion of its political duties and has forced the Democratic and Republican 
parties alike to consider more carefully the character of the men whom they 
nominate for public office. This is the first time in the history of our city 
when all voters had the opportunity of knowing in detail the qualifications 
and standing of the men for whom they were called upon to vote. 

The value of this kind of publicity has been shown in many ways. 
It is commonly accepted that one source of petty graft in the Board of 
Aldermen has been in the matter of the carriage bills which they were 
allowed to incur, presumably while in pursuance of their city duties. The 
first publication of these bills showed that the total amount spent by thirteen 
aldermen was $13,273. This item occasioned a great deal of unfavorable 
comment, and the following year the same board spent only $3,513, showing 
a saving of about $10,000 in this one item. The value of the organization 
has been shown in various other ways. For example, in certain districts 
before the primaries this year, party leaders urged the nomination for 
important office of certain desirable men on the ground that if nominated 
against other candidates who were less worthy, they would receive the 
endorsement of the Good Government Association, thus practically ensuring 
their election. 

In addition to this work, dealing directly with candidates, we have 
attempted to stir up that somewhat disreputable class of citizens sometimes 
called the “Stay-at-home-voter.” Our city is divided into twenty-five wards, 
and each ward into seven, eight or nine precincts, giving us in all one 
hundred and ninety-four precincts. From last year’s voting list we checked 
the names of the men who did not vote, and sent to them a direct personal 
appeal, urging them to vote and to vote right, and to use their influence with 
their neighbors and friends who also refrained from voting last year. With 
each letter was enclosed a list of the names of all the men in the given 
precinct who did not vote at the previous election. This work came in for 
a good deal of favorable notice from the press and undoubtedly resulted 
in stirring up many negligent voters. The whole basis of this movement lies 
in the belief, confidently held by the officers of the Association that a majority 
of the citizens of Boston wish to see honest and capable men in control of 
the city. 


BALTIMORE 


wt 
This organization is noteworthy in many ways. Its existence for twenty 
years has been a continuous fight against political corruption in Baltimore 
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city. Its history may be divided into three periods: First, from its organiza- 

tion, in 1885 to 1895, a period of discouragement and non-success in its 

conflict against the firmly entrenched Baltimore city and state ring. Second, 

in 1895, when the League led the great public revolt against corruption, 

which elected the Republican candidate for Governor and United States 

Senator. Third, from 1895 to date, a period of activity and watchfulness, 

which has resulted in the growth of a higher civic spirit in the selection of 

7 men of better caliber for municipal offices. The League does its work through 

- ward clubs composed of members of the League, and through standing com- 

my) -- mittees appointed by the general executive board. These include a com- 

mittee on legislation, which promotes beneficial and opposes harmful legisla- 

tion, a committee to “Detect, expose, and, so far as possible, correct all 

abuses amd frauds in the registration of voters, and conduct of elections in 

_ Baltimore city,” a committee on public officials, whose duty shall be to investi- 

- gate the antecedents, character and conduct of public officers, or candidates 

or applicants for offices in or from Baltimore city; the committee of pub- 

_ _ Tieation informs the public, through the press and otherwise, of the views 

a) - and principles of the League, and all other matters deemed advisable by the 

said committee. 

The campaign of 1895 was the most important in the League’s history. 

x It is not too much to say that to its activity and efficiency in stirring public 

sentiment in the city and state was largely due the overthrow of the power- 

_ ful Democratic organization, and the growth of a healthy independence in 
State, and more particularly in municipal politics. 

The League is a strictly non-partisan body. In its ranks are many 

of the strongest men in the city of both parties. It investigates the records 

of all candidates for offices of both parties. Probably the most important 

_ work is its investigation of election officials. A few figures may prove 

_ instructive. From 1895 to 1899 it prevented the appointment or caused the 

eh removal of two supervisors of elections and over one hundred judges and 

_ clerks of election, added to which it has prosecuted and convicted about one 

; hundred election offenders. In 1901 seventeen judges were removed, two 

_ allowed to resign and eleven charges dismissed. In the same year out of 

- geven hundred clerks seven were deemed undesirable, and five excused from 

service. In 1902 out of a total of two thousand two hundred and fifty ap- 

pointees only twelve were found to be unfit. The League watches the 

registration of voters, and has prepared a list of three thousand six hundred 

_ persons who are disqualified from voting. The League has not confined its 

activities solely to the regulating the machinery of elections. The campaign 

of 1895 was waged on the issue of ballot law reform, and an improved 

- Australian Ballot law resulted. The Democrats upon returning to power 

_ have modified the law, with the purpose of disfranchising the negro. The 

= organization has opposed this upon the ground that it is simply a political 

_ device to maintain one party in power. A Corrupt Practices act, drawn up 

_ by the League, whose purpose it is to limit election expenditure of candidates, 

has been up to the present unsuccessful. In Baltimore city, where its in- 

fluence is more directly felt, it has investigated the various departments with 
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salutary results. An investigation of the school board resulted in the selection ie 
of a non-partisan board of high character. It has made an exhaustive 
investigation of the police and straw bail evils, and has broken up both 


force. While the tangible results of the League’s activities have been great, 
probably still greater is the influence it has upon the two great parties, the 
press and the ever-increasing independent vote. The candidates and ap- 
pointees have improved since 1895, and while the League is watchful citizens . 
will not have the excuse of ignorance to offer for electing corrupt candidates. = 
The League serves as a nucleus for the independent vote of the city. It now 
has about five hundred members, and its average total expenditure is less 
than $5,000 per year. It is one more example of the influence that a few 
men well-organized and actuated by an unselfish om may exert. 
By F. E. Stevens, Esg., Secretary. 
The Municipal Association of Cleveland was organized in the winter — 
of 1896. Since then it has continuously applied itself to the work pre- — 
scribed at the time of its formation. The founder and for a number of _ 
years the leader in the work of the Association was Harry A. Garfield, 
who now occupies the Chair of Political Jurisprudence of Princeton Uni- _ 
versity. The practical conduct of the organization is undertaken by a com- © 
mittee of ten representative business and professional men, known as the 
Executive Committee. A secretary employed by the committee gives his _ 
entire time to the details of the work. The plan of control by the Executive aa 
Committee is a result of experience. Formerly many subjects now dealt 
with solely by this committee were referred to a larger committee less inti- 4 
mately related to the activities of the Association. But experience devel- — 


oped the fact that expeditious, positive and aggressive action could best be  _— 


secured through the agency of a small committee familiar with municipal 
conditions and with the political forces creating them. 

More than to any other object the Association has directed its atten- 
tion to elections affecting municipal administration. Those who have given 
most of time and thought to the enterprise are increasingly convinced that 
elections, both primary and general, must receive vigorous attention from _ 
those who seek to improve civic conditions. Efforts to thwart corruptionists S 
and to repair the havoc wrought by maladministration produce but small 
returns unless these efforts are directed toward the source of the evil—the 
choosing of officials at the polls. The Association has at all times insisted 
that good city government can be secured only by the placing in office — 
of upright and capable officials. Its rather crude though unmistakable | 
shibboleth is—‘“Citizens who want good government must vote for good iy *. 
men.” It has urged independent voting in municipal affairs. No attempt has 
been made to create a third or citizens’ party, but the belief has been strength- 
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ened that thorough-going independence of choice between candidates on 
local tickets is entirely consistent with loyalty to the national parties, inas- 
much as national issues have no bearing upon municipal affairs. Constant — 
effort has been made to increase the number of independent voters. This 
effort has met with a considerable degree of success. No city in the country 
shows a greater percentage of voters of this class. In the last campaign 
out of a total vote of some 85,000 the differences between votes received 
by candidates on the same ticket aggregated many thousands, in one instance | 
amounting to a difference of 38,000 votes between the head of the ticket and 
another candidate. The Association is quite generally given the credit for 
having aroused this spirit by the consistent activities of the past nine years. | 
It is well within the limits of conservative statement to say that no notori-— 
ously corrupt or incompetent official can now secure re-election, and where — 
the candidates must receive the votes of the entire city, as distinguished from _ 
ward elections, none can secure office whose reputations are notoriously bad. 
“Split tickets” are frequently elected, composed of those candidates who — 
enjoy the greater popular confidence. “a 
The method employed by the Association in influencing voters is simply 
the publication of facts concerning the candidates. It makes a diligent effort 
to secure reliable information as to the record, antecedents and fitness of 
the candidate, and then publishes in the newspapers and in pamphlets the 
result of its inquiries. In the last campaign seven bulletins of information 
and recommendation were published in the daily papers. Between cam- 
paigns the Association keeps itself informed as to the character of admin- 
istration, the direction and purpose of expenditures and the records of 
officials. When occasion demands and opportunity permits corrective action 
is taken either by appeals to public opinion or by legal process. The ideal 
municipal government has not been secured and there is yet much room for 
advance. But it is believed that an analysis of the situation and a comparison | 
with former conditions here and with present conditions in many other ities 
give a reasonable basis for the conviction that clean municipal government 
is not impossible of attainment, and that such a condition may be permanently | 
secured through enlightened public sentiment freed from a false allegiance © 
to national parties in municipal affairs. 


MUNICIPAL LEAGUE! 


The League is composed of disinterested men who desire to secure 
better city conditions. To this end the League has secured and equipped — r 
permanent headquarters in Ellicott Square in charge of a competent ~ 
man, adequately paid, who devotes his time to the work. The League © 
has opened a ledger account with every man who is a city or county — 
official, or who aspires to be one, in which a record of his public acts 
will be impartially kept, and prior to any election in which he is a can- 


President, Dr. Ernest Wende; Secretary, Porter R. Lee 
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didate this record will be published and made accessible to every voter. 
Party leaders will be asked to put up good men as candidates. Such can- 
didates will receive the support of the League. f 
League will use its best efforts to defeat. If good men are not nominated : 
by any party, the League will put up independent candidates. The acts of 
the legislative and administrative departments of the city will be carefully , 
watched by the representative of the League for the purpose of furnishing 
information on which future action of the League may be determined. | 
The League will investigate charges made on substantial. authority 
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who has proved untrue to his oath of office. Every question that concerns 
the city’s welfare will be regarded as proper matter for investigation and 
action on the part of the League. 


CINCINNATI 
CITIZENS MUNICIPAL PARTY. 
By Max B. May, Esg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


In the spring of 1903 there was organized in the city of Cincinnati — 
The Citizens’ Municipal Party upon the platform, “Total separation of nie 
national and state and municipal Gectiens.” At that time the movement of 


weekly since then a four-page paper, known as the Citinen's Bulletin, in 
which from week to week information regarding local conditions is set 


glish something. The Ohio legislature, however, in the spring of 1904 
abolished municipal elections throughout the State of Ohio, which since 
1802 had been held separate and apart from all state and national elections, 
and provided that the same should be held in November, 1905; but that 
legislature also adopted a constitutional amendment which will be voted 
on in 1905, which, if ratified by the party, will again bring about the total 
separation of national, state and municipal elections. In the November, 1904, 
municipal elections, inasmuch as a new school code had been adopted and | 
three members at large and twenty-four members from as many school _ 
districts were to be elected, the Citizens’ Municipal party nominated a ticket em . 
at large and candidates in each school district. The Democratic party en- _ 
dorsed the Citizens’ nominees at large in nearly every district. At the — 
election, owing to the fact that it was presidential year, only one of the 
Citizens’ candidates was successful. However, the very effective campaign 
nade at that time not only awakened public sentiment, but fortunately has 
compelled the Republican machine to introduce measures for the betterment — 
of the Cincinnati schools. 

In November next there will be a municipal election, and at present 
it is the intention of the Citizens’ party to place an independent ticket before 
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the voters. The Executive Committee of that party is now organizing ward 


clubs throughout the city, and it is to be hoped that by next fall a complete 


organization throughout the city will be effected. The Citizens’ Bulletin © 
continues to appear weekly, and while its circulation is not as large as the 
friends of good government desire it to be, still, its influence is growing. 
The Citizens’ Municipal party has a permanent secretary and several as- 
sistant secretaries, who attend the meetings of the city council and other 
public bodies, and this in itself has had a salutary effect. Of course at this 
time it is utterly impossible to state just what has been actually accomplished 
by the Citizens’ Municipal party. As far as securing the election of its 
candidates is concerned it has not succeeded, but it has already created senti- 
ment in favor of good government; it has compelled the dominant machine to 
be more cautious in its actions; it has forced public bodies, such as the school 
board, to take immediate measures along the lines contended for by the 


Municipal party. 7 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


1. PARK IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION. a 
2. PROGRESSIVE UNION. 
3. COMMERCIAL EXCHANGES. 


By James J. McLoucuuin, Esq. 


The traditions and system of government of New Orleans and of 
the State of Louisiana are so different from those of the rest of our country 
that one unacquainted with these factors is apt to misconstrue much that | 
occurs. Fer centuries controlled by a system of government that conceived 
it the duty of the governing power to order as much as possible of the 
daily routine of the private lives of its subjects, indelible traces of those 
olden days still survive in our laws, manners and customs. Louisiana 
regulates the hours when meats and market supplies may be sold, provides 
public market houses, outside of which butchers and green grocers are 
forbidden to ply their avocations; restricts peddlers of eatables to certain 
hours of the afternoon to roam the streets; prescribes the weights of loaves 
of bread and makes it the duty of the Mayor to publish weekly price lists 
for the observance of bakers, and in a thousand ways impresses upon the 
mind of the citizen that the State will do his thinking for him. True, as the | 
centuries pass, these swaddling clothes of the infant are gradually falling — 
from the form of the man, but the weight of immemorial custom and usage 
is hard to shake off. Consequently the inhabitants of the State and city 
have not yet made of civic organizations that effective use that is of so much 
help to the progress of their neighbors. 

Accustomed to having the ,uvernment attend to everything—even yet — 
the Governor of Louisiana appoints nearly all officials charged with the 
functions of government in country parishes, and he appoints absolutely — 
the assessors whose duty it is to value all property for taxation—they are | 
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and means of their own welfare. ae 
Assuming the civic organization to be a body of citizens, responsible bh: = 
not at all, or, at best, only slightly, to the control of the government, and 
eliminating from our consideration such as are merely temporarily formed _ 
for some particular purpose, and of course excluding political clubs, and a 
also excluding those societies devoted to charity and religious work, there _ 
remain those public associations that will form the subject of this review. 4 
Foremost among these are those organizations whose purpose it is to 
make more attractive the conditions of living: such as park associations, — 
street commissions and the like. These usually take in charge the parks, 
squares and better streets of the city, and keep them in order, and improve | 
them in many ways. Having charge of public property, they are generally 
created by municipal authority, and subservient thereto; but beyond a rather 
perfunctory oversight, the municipal body rarely takes any hand in their 5 
work. 
We have two large public parks, one, Audubon Park, of 280 acres; the 
other City Park, of 216 acres, besides numerous smaller parks or squares. 
These are confided by the city to the care of commissions of citizens. These 
commissions are usually appointed by the mayor and confirmed by the 
city council. They have power to enforce the police ordinances of the city 
in their respective charges, and to administer the small sum of money that 
is annually devoted by the city to their streets or parks. Beyond that they 
rely upon subscriptions from residents and neighbors to supplement the 
city’s appropriation. The two parks mentioned are managed by two private 
societies, who elect their own members, choose their own officers, and manage 
their own funds. By special legislative acts the care and custody of the parks 
are confided to the boards of commissioners selected by these societies, and the 
public funds appropriated to the maintenance of the parks are disbursed 
by these two societies. The city of New Orleans is compelled by law to 
pay over to each of these boards $15,000 annually, and this forms the chief 
source of revenue. Upon occasions Audubon Park permits circuses to pitch 
their tents in the park, and a rental is paid therefor. Both parks receive 
rentals for privileges granted to flying-horses, carousals, refreshment 
stands and similar affairs. No liquors are sold in either park. These park 
commissioners have made of practically waste places fine gardens, landscapes, 
groves of trees, beautiful shrubbery and public resorts worthy of admiration. 
The Audubon Park commissioners are now engaged in carrying out a grand 
plan of surface improvement under directions of Mr. Olmsted, which will 
take ten years to complete, but which, when completed, will make Audubon _ 
Park one of the best in the country. The Horticultural Hail in this park is oar S: 
famed for its collection of tropical plants. The City Park was formerly _ Ts 
an old plantation, and comprises within its limits what was once the most 


dreds of years old, draped with the funereal Spanish moss. Beyond the 
two parks mentioned New Orleans owns many smaller parks, and the 
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care of them, and of the more pretentious avenues, is turned over to 
commissions of citizens, as stated above. There are thirty-three of these 
commissions, and during 1904 the city appropriated to them $18,038. 
Fifty miles of streets are under care of these little commissions, and 
with the funds received from the city, supplemented from private contribu- 
tions, they keep the roadways clean, plant trees and shrubs, mow lawns, 
and, in some instances, remove garbage. Many of the wider avenues of 
New Orleans have in their centre a stretch of lawn, from ten to thirty feet — 
wide, locally styled “neutral ground,” and this stretch is kept neat and 
clean, and, in most cases, planted with palms and trees by the various 
commissions. 

In addition to these civic organizations devoted to the physical better- 
ment of the city, we have others that are devoted to its commercial progress. 
Chief among these is the Progressive Union, a body of some 1,500 merchants 
and professional men, who look after the task of placing the commercial 
and social advantages of New Orleans before prospective visitors and in- 
vestors. This association entertains prominent visitors, exploits new enter- 
prises, invites conventions and representative gatherings to hold their ses- 
sions in New Orleans, and, in general, acts as a medium through which 
outsiders can find out all that New Orleans wants outsiders to know about 
her advantages. The expenses of this work are met by an annual member- 
ship fee and by public subscriptions from time to time as occasion requires. 

I am not so sure but that the commercial exchanges of the city should 
be embraced within the limits of any article treating of the city’s civic 
organizations. In a city like New Orleans it is to these bodies the citizen 
naturally turns whenever any great public work is to be undertaken. They 
appoint committees and raise money for every public movement. If it is 
the question of securing a government appropriation for a public building, 
or the establishment of a dry dock, or the deepening of the mouth of the 
river, or the choice of good men for office in municipal elections—be it 
what it may, the Commercial Exchanges get together and lead the way. 
At the head of these, of course, stands the Cotton Exchange, with the 
wealth of the cotton trade behind it. A close corporation, organized to 
benefit its members, it is yet ever foremost in all movements for civic good. 
To its conservative action is due the comparative immunity from strikes 
of cotton handlers that prevails in New Orleans. The Board of Trade is an 
organization of produce merchants, grain dealers, dealers in breadstuffs, etc., 
and it takes really a wider interest in public affairs than does the Cotton 
Exchange. Its membership being more diverse, its interests are logically 
more numerous, and extend in various ditections. When a prominent official, 
like the Secretary of the Treasury, visits New Orleans, it is usually the 
Board of Trade that feasts him. Commercially its influence is profound. 

The other bodies, such as the Sugar Exchange, Real Estate Exchange, 
and the like, co-operate with the others in all civic movements, but the two 
first named are the leaders. 

As mentioned in the opening, New Orleans is peculiarly constituted, 
and we have few of those organizations that are so numerous in sister 
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cities. As for library societies, good government clubs, etc., we have prac- 
tically none, except such as are adjuncts to some religious, charitable or 
political body. Consequently it would appear that that public spirit which in 
other cities finds a manifestation in the existence of numerous societies for = 
civic betterment is wanting in New Orleans; but, as a matter of fact, it does __ 
exist here, although the agencies of which it makes use are so different from 
those customarily employed elsewhere. 


MILWAUKEE 


MUNICIPAL ASSOCITION. 
2. MUNICIPAL VOTERS’ LEAGUE. 


By Joun A. Butter, Esg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


In 1894 the Milwaukee Municipal Association was established with 
the idea that by drawing to itself a large membership it could hold the 
balance of power between the two great national parties in the city, and 
sufficiently determine their candidates and policies, to approximately insure 
non-partisan conditions, better candidates and better government. It is 
doubtful whether this policy 1 was generally understood in the organization — 253 


of the Association, believed in it then and still maintains his belief. The a 
gradual development of what may be called the independent or thinking © 

vote should make this position more tenable now than was possible twelve | 
years ago. Nothing decisive ever came of this policy in Milwaukee, for 
reasons which may be readily understood. At the outset, when the associa- 
tion was supposed to have several thousand members on its list, editors and 
politicians promptly sought out its president for suggestions as to nomina- 
tions. They were never heard of after it became known that the member- 
ship comprised only six or seven hundred voters. The organization was 
at first composed of a large body of leading citizens, but the moment it 
took up questions relating to franchise holding companies, and prominent 
men in other business enterprises discovered that their sales to public 
institutions were cut off by politicians, or that politics affected their interests 
unfavorably in some other way, by reason of their connection with it, 
its membership rapidly diminished. It, however, enjoyed the goodwill and 
approval of the community as a whole in an increased degree, and a small 
number of its members continued their efforts for five or six years, and 
were able to accomplish tangible results, which have undoubtedly proved 


of the organization was, of course, constant, but it naturally cannot be — 

measured or described. The Association was able to secure the insertion 

of civil service planks in the party platforms of both the leading national —_ 
8 The first concrete work of reform in Milwaukee was accomplished by the establishment 


of the fire and police service on a strictly civil service reform basis. The results have been 
eminently satisfactory and are a source of justifiable local pride. The Civil Service Reform 
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parties on various occasions, and finally succeeded in placing the entire 
working force, under the control of the Board of Public Works, on a 
merit basis, something like two thousand or twenty-five hundred men. To 
do this a bill was drafted by a competent committee. When it had been 
completed a circular, describing its character, was prepared and addressed 
to leading citizens of the principal cities of Wisconsin, asking their views  —__ 
and assistance. The response was immediate and emphatic, and came from] 
nearly all of the forty-two leading cities of the State. Men of influence 
took hold cordially on all sides, and sent brief, pointed and interesting 
replies, endorsing the proposed civil service measure, though it applied to 
Milwaukee only. These replies were at once published in one of the 
leading Milwaukee daily papers, conspicuously covering several pages. They 
formed an interesting symposium, and were of course read by the people © 

of the entire State. Subsequently, at the League’s request, many of the gen- 
tlemen in the cities referred to showed great public spirit in circulating 
petitions in their respective communities, urging the passage of the bill. 

The number and extent of these petitions was almost unprecedented in the 
history of the State. In addition to this, special influence was brought to 
bear on legislators from their home districts, so that the entire State was ; 
for the moment brought into the service of the Association; and its own © 
direct efforts to secure the passage of the bill were thus greatly reinforced. 

On another occasion, the city government of Milwaukee introduced a measure 

in the legislature legalizing levies exceeding the tax limit of fourteen mills 

on every dollar of assessed valuation, as far as past levies were concerned, 

and raising the limit by a mill and a half for the future. A large public | 
meeting was at once held by the Association, and twenty-five leading citizens _ 
were induced to go before the legislative committee at Madison when the city | 
officials presented their arguments. The representatives of the League were suc- 
cessful in protecting and making permanent the fourteen mill limit, and thus id 
saved the taxpayers of Milwaukee many hundreds of thousands of dollars. ~ A 
The organization also succeeded with no very great effort in securing 
the passage of a Corrupt Practices Act of a limited character, the principal 
provision of which requires every candidate to make a sworn statement 

of the money expended in his campaign. This\applies to all elections in 

the State. At about the same time the Association framed a bill establishing © 

a non-partisan board or commission for Milwaukee, charged with the duty 

of appointing school directors to supervise and control the public schools 
of the city, and to examine, appoint, classify and promote, or remove teachers. — 
The law which has done much to take the public schools out of politics is _ 

a vast improvement over the former system, but it does not require detailed — 
description, as the writer gave a full account in the last ANNaLS.® The last _ 
considerable effort of the organization was made in 1899. In 1896, when 
the general spirit of agitation was very strong in Milwaukee, the street _ 
railway company expressed a willingness to grant the people an uncon-_ ?~ 
ditional four-cent fare. Nothing came of it, as nothing had come of many 
similar propositions. In 1899, as a result of much agitaion, an “inspired” __ 
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ordinance was introduced in the city council, offering an immediate four- 
cent fare at certain hours for workingmen and a general four-cent fare 
at the expiration of five years; but for this was asked a grant of twelve 
new franchises of great value and a ten years’ extension of existing 
franchises which would expire in 1924. The matter was very hotly discussed 
on all sides, and the Municipal Association called an indignation meeting 
denouncing the provisions of the contract involving ordinance. The meet- 
ing was representative and marked by strong and bitter feeling. A com- 
mittee of thirty men was appointed to fight the ordinance in the council 
committees. Subsequently two other similar meetings were called by the 
Association, and were followed by great meetings in every ward in the 
city. Many members of the Association, who sympathized with the street 
railway company, deserted it, and politicians of the better order, who had 
refused to take any part in the first meeting, now monopolized the situation 
and precipitated a struggle without accomplishing their purpose, as the 
ordinance was passed, and is now in force. The previous general agitation, 
in which the Association had taken a leading part, undoubtedly secured the 
four-cent fare, but not at a price which satisfied patriotic citizens. From 
that time forth the Association gradually disintegrated and it no longer 
exists actively. 

A little over a year ago a Municipal Voters’ League was established 
in Milwaukee, which did good work at the last election, and brought about 
a large number of indictments of city officials by the Grand Jury, many of 
whom have already been convicted and either heavily fined or imprisoned. 
The League promises to become a strong and useful organization, but 
has thus far discovered no permanent remedy for the conditions which 


bring bad men to the front in city politics. 


PROVIDENCE 


THE MUNICIPAL LEAGUE. 
2, THE PUBLIC EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


3. THE PUBLIC PARK ASSOCIATION. 
sex: 4. THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


es A review of the last few years discloses very little that has actually 
been accomplished by the civic associations of Providence. Some of them 
have had their influence, but in no case have they pushed to complete suc- 
cess any plan or measure for the public good. Their work has been chiefly 
either to protest against bad acts and policies, or to educate public senti- 
ment in favor of good ones. 
For a few years after its inception the Municipal League was powerful 
enough to send to the city council and to the State legislature a number of 
good men, but they were always in the minority in those bodies, and their 
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presence had at most a temporary sobering effect upon the machine. The 
League has also thrown its influence in favor of independent Democratic _ 
candidates for mayor, until it has become the custom for that party to 
put up its very best men for the office and for them to be elected. The 
League has done much good work in the way of public discussion, especially 

in protest against franchise grabs and in favor of free transfer tickets. 

The Public Education Association, by calling attention to certain © 
defects in the administration of the public schools, has brought about — 
improvements indirectly, as indicated in my last letter. Last year the Asso- _ 
ciation got a bill for a school commission of five members through the 
lower house of the State legislature, but it was pigeonholed in the Senate.” 

The Public Park Association, recently organized, has begun a cam- 
paign of education to arouse public interest in a magnificent scheme for 
a metropolitan park system. It has begun well by securing the creation of 
a Metropolitan Park Commission, which is studying the question. The _ 
success of the Association thus far is mainly due to Mr. Henry A. Barker, _ 
a young man of thorough preparation for this work, of great energy and _ 
a quiet determination. 4 

The Providence Chamber of Commerce, though not strictly a civic 
organization, yet has interested itself in works of public improvement, es- _ 
pecially in a plan for a system of public docks along our great river fronts. 


«KANSAS CITY ak 
ad 2. CIVIC LEAGUE, <= 


By the Hon. Henry L. McCune, Kansas City, Mo. 


Kansas City’s two most important civic organizations are the Com- 
mercial Club and the Civic League. The former is primarily a commercial 
body, but has done so much for the cause of good government and for 
the improvement of civic conditions that it is clearly entitled to be classed _ 
as Kansas City’s foremost civic organization. Organized in 1888, it has 
steadily grown in influence and prestige. Its membership is made up of 
heads of business houses and of professional men. Its motto is “Make © 
Kansas City a good place to live in”; and its members are working steadily 
and effectively to this end. The Commercial Club works through com- 
mittees. Its committee on state and national legislation considers and 
investigates all matters of state and national legislation likely to affect the 
city or its tributary territory. Its committee on municipal affairs studies 
and often originates measures calculated to improve civic conditions. These 
committees make reports to the club, where final and appropriate action is _ 
taken. The Commercial Club meets regularly every Tuesday night. It has 
handsome and commodious quarters, and the leading citizens of the city ; 


” This is the Senate in which little towns of six hundred and eight hundred people have 
the same representation as the city of Providence, with one hundred and seventy-five thousand. 
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are regular attendants at its meetings. Among the many things the Com-— 
mercial Club has advocated and helped to bring about may be mentioned 
municipal ownership of the water works, the granting of a franchise to 
the gas company, under which the price of gas was reduced one-third; — 
the building of Kansas City’s splendid system of parks and boulevards; 
the voting of bonds which has provided funds for the building of the © 
public library, manual training school, city hospital, the improvement of the 
water works and the erection of Convention Hall. It has advocated civil — 
service in all the administrative departments of the city government, and has 
helped to create a sentiment in favor of the new charter which has just — 
been prepared and will shortly be submitted to the voters of the city for 
adoption. The influence of the Commercial Club over its members has 
been very marked, and through them it has been able to create broader and 
higher conceptions of the duties of citizenship in the community. 

It has always been the policy of the Commercial Club to refuse the 
consideration of political questions. Its work has been on broad lines 
and its discussions and activities have been confined to questions entirely 
free of political or partisan savor. The adherence to this policy has un- 
doubtedly been wise for this body, organized, as it is, not only for civic, 
but also for commercial and business purposes. Rut the inability of the 
Commercial Club to take hold of matters of great concern to the city, 
because advocated or opposed by one or the other of the political parties, — 
has led to a realization of the need of an organization formed especially 
for this purpose—an organization to work for the nomination and election 
of worthy and competent men to local public office—a non-partisan organiza- __ 
tion able to cast its influence for the election of the best man pg 
of party. The need of such a body led to the organization three years ago — 
of the Kansas City Civic League. The League was incorporated with fifty _ 
of Kansas City’s leading citizens as its first board of directors. It now has 
a membership of about eight hundred voters, and is a wideawake, aggres- 
sive organization, wielding a powerful influence in all city and county 
elections. The central idea of the League as organized was to elect honest 
and competent men to office in the city and county. To accomplish this 
it was decided to examine into the records and character of the men who 
were offered for public office and issue a report to the public on the 
qualifications of such candidates regardless of their party affiliations. The — 
Executive Committee of the League, composed of nine men, were to manage © 
this investigation and approve the report as published. To make the report _ 
on candidates as fair and impartial as possible, a sub-committee was ap- __ 
pointed, consisting of six men, three Democrats and three Republicans, who __ 
should sit as a sort of court or jury to pass upon the fitness of candidates 
and formulate the report. This report was first submitted to the Executive 
Committee of the League, who approved and published it. The League has 
issued four of these reports to date, viz., in the city election of April, 1902; 
the county election of November, 1902; the city election of April, 1904, and 
the county election of November, 1904. It is also the purpose of the League 
to watch the conduct of public officials as such, and at the expiration of their 
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terms, before their successors are nominated, to issue another or preliminary 
report covering their records as officials. If their records have been good 

the League urges their renomination, and if bad, their retirement. 
The local newspapers, on the whole, have been loyal to the purpose of 
the League. They have published its reports in full, and have written strong 
editorials commending its work. In the spring election of 1904 the League 
printed thirty thousand copies of its report in circular form, to be distributed 
- among the voters, in addition to the publication in newspapers. Again, in 
the county election in November, 1904, it had forty thousand copies printed 
for circulation. This furnished the voters with the League’s recommenda- 
tions in convenient forms to take with them and use at the polls. The 
number of voters who took these reports to their voting places at the last 
city election and followed the League’s recommendations from top to 
bottom, was generally commented on by the watchers at the polls. At the 
city election last spring the League attempted an innovation in the matter 
_ Of securing a fair election. The presence on the registration books of the 
-mames of hundreds of deceased or fictitious persons had made it possible 
for persons so disposed to vote under these names, and this system of 
fraudulent voting had become so prevalent in certain wards as to make it 

_ possible to thus absolutely control the result of city elections. 

At the spring election of 1904 the League secured about seventy-five 
good citizens, among them some of the most prominent business men of 
_ the city, who agreed to give election day to the work of the League. They 
were assigned work in the less reputable districts of the city, and given 
instructions what to do. They were to watch for fraud and to assist the 


aa officers in securing an honest and fair election. They went to the polls 
- in these districts, and remained until the polls closed at night. Their very 
presence had a most wholesome effect, and the election was conceded to 
have been the fairest held in the city for a number of years. Practical poli- 
ticians- admitted that the of these men about the polls was 


equally satisfactory results. Shanty before the last election a number of pub- 
lic-spirited citizens raised a fund of about $2,000, and placed it at the disposal 
of the League to be used in suppressing and prosecuting election frauds. Four 
attorneys, two Democrats and two Republicans, were appointed by the League 
to take charge of this work. They were paid liberal retaining fees, and 
authorized to employ detectives and incur other necessary expenses in carrying 
on the work. The fact that these preparations were being made to prevent 
_ fraud was given much publicity by the newspapers, and much crooked 
- work was undoubtedly prevented by the fear of detection and punishment. 
Nevertheless over twenty arrests were made for fraudulent voting and 


_ for the next two years. This work, involving as it did an investigation of the 
_ character of about one thousand men, was carefully and conscientiously done, 
and as a result the present judges and clerks of election are made up of 
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a better class of men than heretofore. In addition to practical reform work 
the Civic League has done much to educate the people of the city in op ia = 
of improving the administration of the city’s business. It has sent repre- 
sentatives regularly to the meetings of the National Municipal League — 
and of the National Civil Service League. It has brought to Kansas City 
some of the best students of municipal affairs to deliver addresses. It 
has advocated the adoption of civil service in the different departments 
of the city government, and recently prepared a civil service amendment 
to the city charter. It has favored a better system of municipal bookkeep- 
ing and a new city charter. Its agitation of these matters has helped to bring» 
about the preparation of the new city charter, which has just been formulated 
by the board of freeholders, and which will soon be submitted to the 
voters for acceptance. This charter, if adopted, will give Kansas City true 
civil service, will take the control of the dram shops out of the hands 
of the police commissioners, and will give the city a thoroughly modern 
organic law adequate for its needs. 

On the whole, civic conditions in Kansas City are decidedly encouraging. _ 
Unusual interest is being taken by the people in the various eunligeh 
problems that confront a young and rapidly growing city. The honest | 
and efficient administration of the city’s business has become decidedly 
popular and our public servants are vieing with each other in an endeavor 
to make their respective departments stand highest in point of efficiency. 
The credit for this condition is due in large measure to the work and 
influence of the Commercial Club and of the Civic League. ; 


SEATTLE 


1. CIVIC UNION. 
2. LOCAL IMPROVEMENT CLUBS. 


By Pror. J. Atten SmituH, Washington University, Seattle. 


The people of Seattle have up to the present time been too busy 
grappling with the material problems of a new and rapidly growing com- 
munity, and too much absorbed in money-making to take much interest in 
political reforms. A start has been made in this direction, however, by the 
organization of the Civic Union of Seattle, which has been in existence 
little more than a year. The object of this association, briefly stated, is 
to secure honesty and efficiency in municipal and county government. Its 
membership is something over three hundred, including business, profes- 
sional and laboring men, the latter class being largely represented. The 
organization has been somewhat handicapped through the fact that some 
of its members appear to have no other interest in its work than the desire 
to render it ineffective. A board of trustees of fifty-one members elected by 
the Union for three years choose the president, secretary and executive com- 
mittee, and have full charge of the work and affairs of the Union. There is 
the a large committee known as the Information Committee, ateatet by the 
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members of the Union, and representative of the various sections of the 
city. No officeholder or candidate for any municipal or county office can 
serve On any committee of the Union. 
The management of the prosecuting attorney's office in this county 
has during the past two years been the object of frequent criticism. The 
prosecuting attorney was a candidate last summer for renomination at the 
hands of his party. The Civic Union inquired into the fitness of the 
various candidates who were seeking the nomination of the dominant party, 
_ and published in the papers a report giving the results of their investigation. 
The reasons were given why certain candidates (including the prosecuting 
attorney himself) should not be nominated, and the facts bearing upon 
the fitness of the others stated. It had the effect of compelling the nomina- 
_ tion of one of the candidates approved by the Union. An efficient reform 
organization of this sort could have rendered valuable service in the cause 
of good government by making a searching inquiry into the record of the 
various candidates nominated by the two political parties and by informing 
the public of their fitness or unfitness. This, however, was not done. 
Mention should be made of another class of organizations which 
have been a potent factor in bettering certain local conditions. These are 
the Local Improvement Clubs, of which Seattle has more than twenty, 
representing as many districts of the city. These clubs have been organized 
to secure through collective effort needed public improvements, better sani- 
tary conditions and more attention to the aesthetic needs of the city. In 
matters of general interest they act together through a conference com- 
mittee, and by co-operating in this way are able to exert a marked influence 
_ upon the policy of the city in these matters. 


DULUTH 
1. TAX PAYERS LEAGUE. 


2. COMMERCIAL CLUB. 


By W. G. Joerns. 


In the “boom” days of the eighties and early nineties, waste, extrava- 

_gance and jobbery flourished, and by far the largest part of Duluth’s present 

general bonded debt is referable to that period. Her citizens, in the main, 

_ were too busy in the mad chase after the almighty dollar, and too blind to 

measure duty and municipal misrule, to exercise that diligence and care 
upon which municipal welfare, in a democracy, must ultimately rest. 

4 The business reaction which followed gave time for thought, and 


: ~ reflection developed the sore spots and the remedial wealth. The first civic 
society, at least in the city’s later day, had its inception at that time. It was 
largely academic. It did some good in bringing together kindred spirits 
and in giving impetus to the development of the reform idea, and passed 

- away. Several similar attempts along formal lines were made with no 


definite result. 
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_ Finally, in 1895, an organization called the “Tax Payers’ League” was 


created, the membership, composed of citizens generally, contributing each 


a nominal sum. The work was done by an executive committee of seven — 


public-spirited citizens and a secretary. It accomplished results the effect 


of which are apparent to this day, though there is room for the serious AS 


reflection whether, with the recurrence of at least each ten-year period, 
there ought not to be a renewal of similar activities. The Tax Payers’ 
League gave a more prominent share of its attention to country affairs, 
but the reflex effect upon municipal administration was likewise wholesome. 
Its activity resulted in the uncovering of grave abuses, in remedial action, 
and led, after the League itself had ceased to exist as a militant body, to 
some criminal convictions. The most effective result of its operations lay 
in the publicity that its activity engendered. Turning from individual de- 
linquency to the more insidious but also far more detrimental predatory 
acts of special interests, the League encountered fatal opposition, and its 
last patriotic endeavor was its undoing, though the good it did lived after 
it and grew with time. 


At least one organization for alleged civic purposes was organized 


or attempted to be organized in Duluth since the day of the Tax Payers’ 


League. No tangible evidence of its practical efficacy, however, came to Rat 
light. At the present time organized effort at citizen control is confined to Be 


the activity of what is styled the “Public Affairs Committee” of the Duluth 
Commercial Club. This club has a membership of over 1,000, and represents 


very liberally the business and professional elements of the city. The club’s 


activities cover a very wide field. The purpose of this Public Affairs Com- a 


mittee is to an important extent commercial and in the nature of an advertising __ 


bureau, and the composition of its membership, if open to criticism, might 


from some points of view be considered too “commercial” to do the very best _ 


work either as a guide for or supervisor of governmental action. Perhaps 


some of its conclusions on public questions may therefore lack that ultimate | 
sanction which is more apt to be commanded by the more exclusive devotion _ 


and fitness for the special work. Be this as it may, however, this committee 


action, and to that extent must be reckoned with as a factor in shaping public 


opinion and official action. 


But, more than upon any definite organization, Duluth may properly — 


base her development along civic lines upon a well-defined and clear-sighted 

public spirit, which, in increasing volume, has characterized certain worthy é 
elements of her population by no means confined to her so-called “business” 
or professional element. To these patriotic citizens and their watchfulness 

and intelligent activity, among other substantial reforms may be credited 

Duluth’s successful activities in the operation of public utilities, the very 

satisfactory charter protection which the city enjoys under the beneficent 

constitutional provision in Minnesota for “home rule” charters, and, to an 

important extent, the quite wholesome general administration, regardless of 

partisan aspect, that has characterized the city proper for some years past. 
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The Boston Children Friends’ Society.—A most interesting report on 
the care and placing of dependent children has just been published by the 
Boston Children’s Friend Society. The report was made on the seventy-first 
anniversary of this society and it records 108 children in homes, free homes 
having been provided for 29. Up to a few years ago the society had a large 

house in Boston in which it kept children that were placed under its care, but 

through the influence of Mr. Sherman C. Kingsley, who was the secretary of 

the society up to a year ago, the management abandoned the institution and 

placed all the children in families, paying $2 a week board for those under 

12 years of age. The plan has been eminently successful, and the most 

_ prejudiced against the change have become convinced that it is the proper way 

to take care of children who have neither parents nor guardians able to do so. 

_ Parents and friends are required to pay for the maintenance of children if 

able, and are allowed to visit them constantly. Brothers and sisters are always 

kept together, and the management uses all its influence in an effort to reunite 

_ families if conditions can be made suitable. Children are only placed for 
adoption when there is no hope of re-establishing the family. 

For the older boys and girls homes are found where they can earn their 
way while attending school, or wages are paid if they do not go to school. 
The society is the oldest organization in Boston caring for both boys and 

girls. It interests itself in needy and exposed children, and any one know- 
ing of such a case of distress may refer it to the society, and it will receive 
prompt attention. The society receives no public aid and is supported by 
voluntary contributions. Its investigations are thorough and the standard 
of its homes very high. The moral character of every member of the family 
where a child is placed must be known. Where the child will sleep, eat and 
_ play is carefully investigated. Generally five out of every ten applications for 
children are rejected. Great care is taken in ascertaining the physical condi- 
tion of the child when it is first brought under the supervision of the society. 
: If there is any evidence of unsoundness, arrangements are made for the 
. special oversight of the child by a doctor, dentist or oculist. During the past 
year the society returned 50 children to relatives, and 320 were brought to the 
society for help. It costs from $100 to $150 a year for the support of each 
child, 

When the society closed the door of its institution and put all its children 
into family homes, under strict supervision, it was severely criticised by other 
organizations, but the plan has proven so successful and so beneficial to the 
children that other organizations and societies in Boston and Massachusetts 
are planning to place their children in family homes also. Institution life for 
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dependent children is doomed in Massachusetts, and no doubt the plan out- — 
lined above will become universal throughout the United States before many — 
years have passed. The New Jersey State Board of Children’s Guardians does 
its work in this way under a State law, and, like the Boston society, finds no 
trouble in securing high-class homes for its children. 

The Associated Charities of Boston has just published its twenty-fifth 
annual report, and, in commenting upon the completion of a quarter of a 
century of work, reviews briefly the progress that has been made. 

The record of the quarter century is one of which any society might well — 
be proud. The crucial test of the record is to be found, not in the treasurer's 
balance sheet nor in the general secretary's tables of families dealt with, but 
in the general conditon of the great city with regard to poverty and pauperism. 

Perhaps the most significant single bit of evidence is to be found in the 
annual report of the Board of Overseers of the Poor for the year ending | 
January 31, 1904. Figures there published show that while in the last twenty | 
years the population of Boston has increased from 379,129 to 607,697, an 


increase of 228,568 persons, the number of families aided, so far from increas- _ 


ing in anything like the same proportion, has diminished from 4,075 to 2,346— 
a decrease of 1,729 families. Attention is also called by the overseers to the 
fact that in the same time the amount of aid per family has risen from $16.93 
in 1883 to $29.92 in 1903. 


The report states that, “while we have learned to rely more and more © 
upon the fundamental correctness of our principles, we have learned to recog- _ 


nize more and more the value of and, indeed, the indispensable need of thor- 
oughly trained workers. Our society was one of the first to introduce and © 
develop the system of training agents systematically under competent 
instructors and under varying conditions of work before putting them in 
charge of district offices. Recently a beginning has been made in the 
instruction of friendly visitors. It is not expected that any large proportion of 
the visitors will ever take a course of systematic instruction, but it is hoped 
that the practical training of volunteers may become a more prominent part 
of our work, so that each district will contain some thoroughly trained volun- 
teers who will undertake, with more prospect of success, the especially difficult 
cases, of which every conference has its due share. The training of agents 
adds appreciably to the expense of operating the society, but the directors _ 
believe that it adds vastly more to the efficiency of its work.” 

The particular feature of the Boston society which is the envy of other 


similar organizations is its success in securing a training for its volunteer 


visitors. The record of the year’s work is summarized as follows :-— 


Total number of friendly visitors within the year 


DISTRICT WORK. 


Families in the care of volunteer visitors of the society........... 

Families cared for by visitors of other agencies co-operating with the 
society 

Other families dealt with or worked for ..............cceeeeceeeees 
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CONFIDENTIAL EXCHANGE OF INFORMATION, 


New families registered 
Old families registered 


The Boys’ and Girls’ Aid Society of California.—The Thirty-first 
Annual Report. The object of this charity is to rescue homeless, neglected 
or abused children of California. It also looks after juvenile offenders who 
are in danger of being imprisoned. It provides for such cases until suitable 
_ homes or employment and oversight are found for them. The society is sup- 

_ ported by voluntary contributions, and is absolutely nonsectarian. 
' The society has been in the habit of giving the boys a six weeks’ outing 
_ every summer, which has greatly benefited their physical and moral condition. 
The superintendent, Mr. Herbert W. Lewis, says it is no light undertaking to 
»* : have seventy-five boys, gathered in from the streets of the city, in a camp 
_ where the intention is to have a good time and still keep the camp above criti- 
cism by its neighbors. The excellent reputation earned by the boys at Guerne- 
ville, where they camped last year, is evidence of their good conduct. 
The plan of sending out boys in relays has worked well, and a party of 
twenty-four boys, under the management of Mr. Westington, was sent 
to a ranch near the town of Sebastopol, to take the places of an equal 


employed as berry pickers, and who returned to San Francisco at that 
time to be ready for the opening of the public schools. The party occupied 
the camp which had been vacated by the others and completed the work 
left by them. They also took a large contract on their own account and 


completed it satisfactorily. They assisted in gathering and curing the prunes 

and peaches on the ranch, then moved a few miles to another ranch, where 

they picked hops alongside a multitude of other pickers, and did as good work 

and cleared as much money as did any other similar party. They returned 

early in September, having earned $438. 

In the meantime the camp at Guerneville had been broken up and the party 

_ there had returned to San Francisco early in August. From among these boys 

another party of twenty-nine had been selected to go to the Santa Clara Valley 

_ to pick prunes, in the neighborhood where the first effort with a picking party 

had resulted so favorably the year before. The boys did excellent work and 

-- were in great demand. They picked over 200 tons of prunes and brought back 
over $500 in money as proceeds of their work. 

; 7 Every effort was made to cut down the expenses of both these working 

expeditions to the smallest possible number of cents per day per child. Each 

expedition was under the mangement of a single employee of the society. 

Neither had a sufficient equipment. In both, the boys did their own cooking, 

with the assistance of the man in charge. These things served to enlarge the 

net returns, but it was a decidedly strenuous time for both the boys and the 

men who had them in charge. Every one connected with both parties returned 

in perfect health, and the possibility of making such expeditions entirely suc- 

cessful on a large scale was demonstrated. Plans for the present summer and 

autumn will embrace arrangements for placing not less than ninety boys at 
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work in well-equipped camps provided with skillful overseers and each © 
attended by a cook and a matron. a 

A plan was adopted of deducting from the earnings of each boy a sum 
per day sufficient in the aggregate to cover the cost of the incidental expenses ‘s 
of the expedition and the raw material of the food consumed. The work is all 
done by the piece (fruit picked by the box) and an accurate account kept 
of each boy’s earnings, and this amount, less a deduction for expenses, as noted — 
above, is paid to him upon his discharge from the institution, or is expended — 
for his benefit, or paid to his legal guardian. Fifty-four per cent. of the gross 
earnings of the boys were paid to them and 46 per cent. absorbed in expenses, 
which did not include the salaries of the men in charge, these being borne by 
the society. 


pleeround and had, through the courtesy of the Park Commission, a parm 
free, all-day use of everything in the children’s quarter, together with lunch ” 
in the park dining-room. 

The boys are systematically drilled in company formations and movements, | 
which were adopted two years ago, and have proven well adapted to the purpose, Bn 
being a combination of those used in the United States Infantry and the 
Marine Corps. They have been of great assistance in cultivating habits of oe a 
attention and of prompt and exact obedience. They have also been very | r, 

valuable in building up the physical condition of the boys. 3 he 

The work in school has maintained a high grade of efficiency. The curric- __ 
ulum has been extended to include advanced arithmetic, United States history 
and physiology, thus furnishing additional facilities for the preparation of 
pupils for entering the high school. The work in all grades has been contin- 
uous, due to the longer terms in which boys are now retained, and therefore an 
far more effective. The special needs of the neglected children have been met __ 
by individual attention by the teachers, and a number of those who have been _ Es 
out of school for from one to three years before their admission have made _ 
such progress as will soon render them able to take their places in classes e 
in the public schools with boys of their own age. “ 

At the beginning of the year there were fifty-two boys under commitments 
from the police courts of the city and county of San Francisco. For the 
maintenance and training of these the society receives the rate per month 
fixed by Section 1,388 of the Penal Code. 

The year closes with sixty-three boys under commitment from the 
Superior Courts of four counties. The shortest term for which any of them 
has been placed in the institution is six months; a number are to remain 
until eighteen years of age, and others are with us for terms of from two to 
five years. These commitments give control of the child for the time specified, 
including the right to place out and to return to the institution any child who 
will probably be benefited by such action; and this right has been exercised, 
and committed boys have been sent to the homes of persons suitable and will- 
ing to receive them. 

Mr. Lewis closes his admirable report with an appeal for support, as 
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follows: “Aiming to be supremely effective within its special sphere, the 
institution has many lines of activity which call for the expenditure of money, 
and it appeals for support, confident that investigation of its work will bring 
approval.” 

A Model Jail Under Salaried Management.—The Allegheny County 
jail, at Pittsburg, is one of the famous group of county buildings designed 
by Richardson, the great American architect. The jail shares the distinction 
with the two-and-a-half million dollar Frick office building, which adjoins it, 
of being thoroughly clean and sweet and well ventilated. The guests of the 
Pittsburg hotels might almost be envious of the superior sanitary attractions 
of the jail. Nominally it is under the control of the sheriff, who receives a 
salary of $8,000 a year. Allegheny County has a population of about 1,000,000. 
The jail is actually administered by the warden, who is appointed by a prison 
board made up of the judges and the sheriff, and receives a salary of $3,000 
per annum. He has entire charge of hiring and discharging his deputies and 
prison help, subject only to the veto of the prison board. The bread and meat 
are contracted for by the prison board, but all other supplies are purchased 
by the warden, and none of the public officials have any speculative interest 
in the feeding of the prisoners. The average cost per day for the food for 
each prisoner last year was 5% cents, and the average cost of maintenance 
for each prisoner per day, including salaries ($25,681.67), water tax, 
natural gas and improvements, was 27.88 cents. The average number of 
prisoners per day was 366. The total number received during the year was 
13,305, and the average number of days each prisoner served was 10.06. 

The warden, Mr. E. Lewis, is a man of unusual intelligence and ability. 
He has made a study of the prison systems of the United States and has 
visited the principal prisons and jails for the purpose of acquiring information 
as to prison management. His report is a model of prison statistics, both as 
to expenditures and as to the age, nationality, offense, occupation and classi- 
fication of the prisoners. His report may be summarized as follows :— a - 


CHARGES. 


Crimes of violence 

Burglary, larceny, embezzlement, forgery, fraud 
Drunkenness 

Disorderly conduct ........... 
Suspicious persons 

Trespass 

Vagrancy 

Indecency, disorderly house, etc. 
Desertion, nonsupport, neglect, etc. 
Illegal liquor selling 

Surety of the peace 

Gambling 

Incorrigibility 

Malicious mischief 
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OCCUPATIONS. 
Skilled laborers and mechanics 


The average age per prisoner was 3014 years, and of the 13,305 incarcer- 
ated during the year 930 were under 18 years of age. The nativity table shows: 


And the rest various nationalities. 
- : The married prisoners were 4,744 and the single 8,561. Only 1,972 
Ace prisoners could not read and write. The female prisoners numbered 1,091 
and the colored prisoners 1,918. 
: The sheriff conducted seven executions during the year. 
The report of the medical officer is also very interesting. He refers to 
. the epidemic of smallpox of last July, as follows :— : 
— “We beg leave to revert to the vaccination clause of our last report, 
4 FS where we have a showing of 4,496, or over one-third of the prisoners received 
a during the year, vaccinated because of want of evidence of protection. This 
— work was continued until late in July of last year, long after the epidemic 
( of smallpox had subsided, reaching in the aggregate the enormous sum of 
6,048 (a monthly average of 414), 519 of which had never been vaccinated. 
Nine-tenths of this number were negroes, mostly from the South, showing 
beyond doubt the source of the cause which led up to the loathsome pesti- 
lence that terrorized and brought death among our people for two years 
and cost our city and county thousands of dollars. To prevent a recurrence 
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of this condition, compulsory vaccination should be vigorously enforced, 
especially in and about our city where the population is vacillating and 
unsteady.” 

British Conference on the Spread of Infectious Disease by Vagrants. 
—A conference of the representatives of twenty-six of the councils of 
the counties of England and Wales, fifty-three county boroughs and twenty- 
six metropolitan boroughs of the Metropolitan Asylums Board was held in 
London last November to take steps to prevent the spread of infectious 
disease by tramps and vagrants. Each unit of government was represented 
by its medical officer of health, as well as by magistrates, mayors and other 
public officers. Mr. Henry Jephson, the chairman of the Public Health Com- 
mittee, presided. Dr. Armstrong, of Newcastle, reported that taking districts 
attacked by smallpox, having a population of 20,000, half the cases were trace- 
able to vagrants. Other delegates reported that in Lancaster, in 1901, five 
districts were certainly infected by tramps, two probably infected and one 
district had four separate infections. In Northumberland smallpox was 
introduced no less than twenty-four times by tramps in twelve out of twenty- 
nine sanitary divisions of the county. The same testimony was given from 
Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Cheshire, Warrackshire, Essex, Sussex and other 
counties. 

No such gathering of the public health authorities of the country has 
hitherto been held. The discussion was earnest, pointed and intensely prac- 
tical, and resulted in the adoption of the following resolutions :-— 

/ (1) That this conference of urban and sanitary authorities of Eng- 

land and Wales recognizes the increasing amount of habitual vagrancy as the 
cause of widespread and disastrous consequences to the public health, and is 
of opinion that much more effective measures than are at present adopted 
should be taken for preventing the spread of infectious disease by vagrants 
and for effectually dealing with this great and growing danger. 

(2) That means should be provided for the detention and isolation of any 
vagrant found wandering in a public place, if reasonably suspected of being 
liable to convey infectious disease. 

(3) Parliamentary powers should be sought for the compulsory vaccina- 
tion and revaccination of all vagrants unable to produce proof of being suffi- 
ciently protected against smallpox on entering casual wards or common lodg- 
ing houses, who, in the opinion of the sanitary authority, have been exposed 
to the infection of smallpox, and also that sanitary authorities should have 
power to grant such compensation as they think necessary to persons vac- 
cinated or revaccinated at their request who may be prevented on that account 
from work. 

(4) It should be an offense to withhold information or make false state- 
ments to the sanitary authority in carrying out its powers with respect to the 
disease. 
(5) That the Local Government Board should obtain powers to secure 
weekly returns of all cases of infectious disease from all central authorities 
throughout the country and circulate the same. 

(6) That it is desirable that in districts comprising groups of counties 
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and county boroughs, intelligence bureaus should be established, to which 
information should be sent from sanitary authorities and workhouses in the 
district of persons of the wandering class who have been exposed to the 
infection of smallpox; and that a printed copy of such information should be 
distributed from the bureau to every sanitary authority and board of guardians 
in the districts, and that the expense of maintaining the bureau should be met 
by contributions from the county councils and county boroughs forming the 
district. 

(8) That the local authority should have increased control over common 
lodging houses, their keepers and occupants. Thus the local authority should 
have power :— 

(b) To detain and isolate persons exposed to infection and to disinfect 
them and their clothes. 

(c) To temporarily close a common lodging heuse in whole or in part, 
compensation to be given to the keeper of the house. 

(9) That the local authority should have power to order the keeper of a 
common lodging house in which there has been infectious disease to refuse 
fresh admissions for such time as may be required by the authority. 

(10) That the local authority should be empowered to require medical 
examination and disinfection of all persons entering casual wards. 

(13) (a) That the time has arrived when the Local Government Board 
should promote legislation for the establishment of labor bureaus in the areas 
of every county council and every county borough council. 

(b) That this conference is also of opinion that it is desirable that a 
national voluntary agency should be formed for assisting bona fide working- 
men while traveling through the country in search of work, and that such 
agency should be worked on the same lines as the Inter-Cantonal Union, of 
Switzerland, for the relief of poor travelers. 

(14) That the unemployed traveling bona fide in search of work, not 
being habitual vagrants, should not be treated as vagrants, but be assisted to 
obtain employment. ’ 

(15) That the time has arrived when the Local Government Board should 
promote legislation for the establishment of labor colonies for the compulsory 
detention of habitual vagrants until they have acquired power to work and 
self restraint. 


English Industrial Schools, 1870 to 1904.— A most valuable and inter- 
esting report on British industrial schools has just been published by the 
London County Council. The report was prepared under the direction of the 
late school board for London, and reviews the whole history of the estab- 
lishment of the industrial school system in England and the conditions which 
led up to it. The movement began as far back as 1835, in a discussion of 
remedial measures for the prevention of juvenile crime. It is interesting to 
note that the path of progress was prepared by private philanthropy, and that 
the present system is the direct outcome of the famous ragged schools of 
which Mrs. Browning sang with such pathos. The instigators of the move- 
ment were Miss Mary Carpenter, who opened her ragged school in Bristol 
early in the 40’s, and Lord Shaftesbury, who founded the ragged schools in 
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Gradually they worked up a public sentiment, which in 1851 cul- 

: fi minated i in a conference in Birmingham of forty-five of the most representative 

people in the United Kingdom to consider the condition and treatment of the 

“perishing and dangerous” classes of children, with a view of pressing the 

necessity for legislative enactments. At that period the number of juveniles 

of the dangerous class in London alone amounted to 30,000. There existed 

_ dens of thieves of all ages, and particularly training schools for thieves and 
a pickpockets, such as are described by Dickens in “Oliver Twist.” 

In 1852 the Government appointed a Committee of Inquiry, which resulted 

a the passing of the Industrial Schools Act in 1857, since which time further 

legislation was secured, as needed, up to 1870, when the Elementary Education 

Act was passed, which conferred on school boards the powers the prison 

- authorities already possessed, of contributing to the establishment and main- 

= of industrial schools. 

In June, 1871, two industrial schools officers commenced work, one on the 
north side of the Thames and one on the south side. The duties of these 
officers were to bring before magistrates cases suitable for industrial schools; 
to make inquiries into cases reported by the police; to attend the meetings of 
the committee for the purpose of giving information as to the cases submitted, 
and to furnish the magistrates at the police courts with particulars as to the 
children coming before them, and the suggestions of the committee as to their 
disposal. 

The school board had to do an enormous amount of work, not only in 
providing the machinery for its own work, but also, and perhaps prin- 
cipally, in educating public opinion. The general attitude of the public was 
one of antagonism, and the feeling that the rights of parents were being 

interfered with. The attitude of the magistrates was also unsympathetic. 

_ However, the board gradually overcame all difficulties and is now able to 

report that out of a total of 64,000 cases which have been considered since the 
board was established about one-half have been sent to schools. 

Of the immense number of industrial school children for whom the 
London school board is responsible, three-fourths are dealt with in different 
localities in rural districts. The gain is reciprocal, both to the London child 
and the school to which he is sent, for of all the constituents of a good school 
there is none more pungent than the London boy; he seems to quicken and to 
flavor every school he enters. 

In the early days the industrial schools were looked upon as semi-penal 
_institutions, and the inmates were treated like prisoners. Now, however, the 
industrial training is of a most efficient character, and the aim is to make the 
schools as interesting and attractive to the children as possible. One of the 

- most interesting and most important features of industrial school work is the 
physical training and development of the children. Most of the schools have 
‘gymnasiums and swimming baths. In the girls’ schools also physical training 
is provided. Another feature of industrial school life is the annual summer 
holiday at the seaside or in camp in the country. 

The report deals fully with the children who have been placed out by the 
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board and who are kept under supervision until they reach the age of eighteen 
years, and states, among other things, that :— 

“The employments into which children are placed upon leaving school 
vary considerably, according to the children’s tastes and capacities, and to the 
locality of the school and the opportunities of the superintendents and 
managers. 

“Girls usually enter domestic service, and this kind of disposal is generally 
considered to be the best for the majority of girls. They are well paid, well 
fed, well cared for and have good opportunities for advancement. Experts 
differ as to the desirableness of placing girls as general servants in middle- 
class families, or in more well-to-do families where many servants are kept. 
Many superintendents have strong objection to the latter course, and their 
reasons are certainly very cogent. Some, however, have successfully entered 
higher employments, as teachers, milliners, shop assistants, art students, art 
needleworkers. 

“The range of occupations is much larger for boys, and the choice more 
varied, Among the most popular are the following: Army, farm service, 
emigration, domestic service, mercantile marine and trades of various kinds, 
A larger number enter the army than any other employment. They go as 
band boys, for which they have been prepared by the school bands. Nearly 
every boys’ school has its band, and in many this is one of the most important 
‘industries.’ The primary object, of course, is to prepare the boys for the 
army. Many of the bands discourse excellent music, and, considering the age 
of the performers and the fact that the best players are being constantly 
removed, the ability displayed is extraordinary. In many cases the schools 
obtain paid engagements at different public events, such as flower shows, etc., 
and in some cases near London the band has been regularly engaged by the 
London County Council to play in the parks. The bandmasters of regiments 
are glad to get such recruits, in consequence of their knowledge of music and 
because they have been accustomed to discipline. A number enter the Royal 
Navy, but the facilities for their joining this branch of the service are not 
equal to those of the army. 

“Both employments are considered to be exceedingly good for industrial 
school boys, as they are given opportunities for advancement and are removed 
from the many pitfalls which beset boys in civil employment.” 

Many of the industrial school children are placed, through Dr. Barnardo, 
in Canada. Catholic children are placed through such societies as the Catholic 
Immigration Society. 

Each boy is provided with an outfit costing £4. 

In 1876 a truant school was established, and the report deals with this 
also very fully. Eleven thousand boys have been committed to the truant 
schools sirice their establishment, of whom 90 per cent. are said to have been 
“cured.” 

The board now maintains day industrial schools, for which parents have 
to contribute two shillings a week. Day industrial schools are not intended 
for the homeless, destitute child, nor for the child with an immoral or criminal 

t school class 
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respectable home, however poor. In these schools the half-time system of 
school work is adopted. The other portion of the day is devoted to industrial 
training. 

Reformatory and Industrial Schools in Great Britain.—The inspect- 
_ or’s report of these schools for 1903, which has just been published, states 
"that the total number of schools under inspection is 222, viz., 45 reformatory 
_ schools, 139 industrial schools, 14 truant schools and 24 day industrial schools. 
The total number of juveniles under sentence of detention in reformatories 
and industrial schools at the close of 1903 was 27,873, namely, 22,954 boys, 
_ including 3,278 on license and 1,179 in truant schools, and 4,919 girls. This 
shows a decrease of 963 boys and of 299 girls as compared with the previous 
year. Preliminary imprisonment was abolished by the act of 1899, and conse- 
- quently all juvenile offenders who go to reformatories do so without passing 
through the avenue of the prison, except as a matter of convenience, while a 
suitable school is being found. Furthermore the use of the prison even as a 
lodging-house has been decreased by the facilities afforded by the Youthful 
Offenders Act, 1901, for placing children and young persons in safe custody 
elsewhere. 
The number of boys and girls in the various classes of schools and the 


expenditures therefor in 1903 were as follows :— 

Industrial schools, including truant schools, 22,253 457,790 


The senior schools, or reformatories, are schools to which are sent 
_ juveniles, up to the age of sixteen, who have been convicted of an offense af 
ae punishable with penal servitude or imprisonment, and such children must not, 
a ~ the act of 1899, serve a previous term in prison. The junior or industrial 

schools, on the other hand, are designed, broadly speaking, for children up 

to the age of fourteen who may not actually have committed an offense, but 
whose circumstances are such that if left in their surroundings they are likely 
to join the delinquent population. Thus the senior schools are for actual, the 
junior schools for potential, delinquents, and the former contain children some 
“three years older on an average than the latter. The two overlap to some 
extent, in that an actual delinquent, if under twelve and not previously con- 
victed, may be sent to an industrial school. 

In 1902 the number of children between the ages of twelve and sixteen 
convicted of indictable offenses was 6,243, and the number between the ages 
To of sixteen and twenty-one was 8,584. 


oe * The following interesting table is given of the discharges from reforma- 
Boys. Girls. Total. 
To employment or service ... ae 561 127 688 
= out through relatives .......... 309 355 
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In connection with the discharges for the three previous years the results 
show that about 80 per cent. were in regular employment, 4 per cent. in casual 
employment, 12 per cent. had been convicted and 4 per cent. were unknown. 
The juvenile commitments in 1902 were 1,081, and the adult offenders over 
sixteen years of age were 170,007. The average cost of maintenance of the 
_ reformatory schools, including rent and expenses on disposal and allowing 
the usual set-off for the profits of the labor of the inmates, was :— 
oa For boys’ reformatories in England, £21 17s., and in Scotland, £20 

+2 For girls’ reformatories in England, £22 10s. 7d., and in Scotland, 
£24 us. 7d. 

For last year the figures were :— 

For boys’ reformatories in England, £21 15s. 6d. and in Scotland, 
15s. 11d. 

For girls’ reformatories in England, £22 8s. 1d. and in Scotland, 
£22 §s. 11d. 

The average cost per head for maintenance of truant schools, allowing 
for profit or loss of the industrial departments, was £25 7s. 7d. The total 
expenditure, including £1,071 8s. 1d. for building and capital account, was 
£30,873 7s. 5d., towards which the treasury contributed £7,512 4s. 10d. and 
the school boards and other local authorities, £24,331 9s. 6d. 

The average length of detention was about thirteen weeks three days in 
cases of first admission, eighteen weeks three days in those of first readmission 
and twenty-four weeks four days in those of second readmission. The decline 
in the number of commitals to truant schools which has marked the last three 
years continued, and at an accelerated rate, during 1903. Up to 1899 numbers 
had gone up year by year; it was in that year the maximum number of com- 
mittals, viz., 2,321, was reached. 

In the large industrial schools the cost per head was £11 17s. 3d., and for 
food, £3 5s. 11d. 

The death rate for 1903 in the reformatory schools was 3.22 per thousand, 
and the industrial schools, 2.60 per thousand. 

The report is a publication of 206 pages, 150 of which consist of statis- 

tieal tables, which are most interesting and valuable. 


Philanthropy, Charities and Soctal Problems 
Discharged because of disease .......... 15 7 22 
Absconded, not recovered .............. 18 
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